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PREFACE 


M ost bocks that use the name 'HimiJaya' in chcir title 
are concerned with the adventures of mountaineers, and 
so it is but fair to warn the reader chat there arc here recounted 
no exdcing talcs of risks rewarded or of catastrophic and cruel 
defeat.« We have shared but the incidental joys of moun¬ 
taineering, d;e long approach-marches through the lower 
valleys with chcir rushing torrents and across the foot-hills 
clad in rhododendrons, red and white and pink. We have 
toiled through desolate places and camped conccacedly far 
(tom the amenities and conventions of modern western life. 
We have gazed enraptured upon great snow-peaks with their 
impregnable pinnacles of ice. The memory of chose journeys 
through Sikkim and Nepal and on the and rugged con¬ 
fines of western Tibet have remained so vivid throughout the 
writing of this book, chat one might easily have swelled its 
pages with descriptions of this ideal life. But there are matters 
of more serious import, which were the object of these travels. 

In an historical appredadon of Tibetan Buddhism it is im- 4 
possible to ignore this enormous mountainous expanse of the/ 
Himalayas. It preserves, especially in the Nepal Valley, im¬ 
portant traces of the later Indian Buddhism, whidi has pro¬ 
vided the substance of much of Tibetan religion. Tc was through 
chat country and the western passes chat Buddhism was pains¬ 
takingly transferred to Tibet from central India and Kadimir, /' 

* HimSl^a (with a long accented vowel in the second syllable) is the 
cosecc Sanskiic term, raeanirg 0/ Jww, which a uaed vaguely and 
poetically for any high mountain. The Tibetans also use the vague term k*aeg- ^ 
ri, Sn 9 %i^Meunteim, and ch^ like to refer to their own county as the 
Ltni. The anglicised forms, Himalayas and Himalayan (usually accented on 
the third ^ll^le), are merely eoavenient terms for geogra^cal reference. 
Since it is now scarcely possible m combine these two fbr n is, viz. the correct 
Sacskric with its Ucerary and poetie associaeions and the maner*cf-fact 
English derivacires, I use one oc the edter, depending upon the context. 
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and there still exist important archaeological remains, dating 
from this period of cransfer, especially in the wcsc- 
j Lastly the Himalig^as can still testify to its activeness» for 
these regions which once saw the passage of Buddhism to Tibet* 
have now become dependant on Tibet for the vay life of their 
religion. The source in India has long been dead, and only 
the Tibetans possess the living craditions which can enliven the 
ancient places. It will be found that short as this work is, the 
scope is very wide-ytt has been necessary to resume in an intro¬ 
ductory chapctt* the origins of Buddhism in India itself and 
the developments that prepare the way for the later Buddhism 
which is our special interest. On early Buddhism and the 
Mahiy 9 na sevei^ useful works are available, but as they are 
specially concerned with the presentation of these phases, they 
somectmes foil to draw actcDcion to elements and tendencies, 
which only find folfilmenc in later times. Moreover dus later 
period, viz. from the eighth century a.d. onwards, is often 
passed over as if it were nodiing more than a degeneration of 
the earlier periods widiouc any special value of its own/ Thus 
this book represents the first attempt to relate Tibetan religion 
to its origins in any comprehensive manner. The account here 
given is based upon all available information as well as my own 
lesearches. Hveiy section has been brought into relationship 
with the journ^ which is lelevant to it and is illustrated ac> 
cordingly. Thus the first chapter dealing with the Buddhism of 
India is related co the visits made to some of the ancient Indian 
sites./The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet is connected 
with travels on the coniines of western Tibet. Present-day 
Tibetan Buddhism is demonstrated by reference to the 
monasteries of Shar-Khumbu in eastern Nepal. All these 
journeys were made during 1953 and 1954. during which time 
1 was occupied in learning as much as possible about the 
Tibetans and their culture and religion, as it is found in the 
Himalayan regions. The subject-macter of one chapter, which 
centres around Lhasa, lies beyond the range of my personal 
eitperience, and 1 am therefore grateful to Mr. H. £. Richard- 
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son who worked on some of this material dtoring his long re¬ 
sidence there, for having looked through this part of my manu- 
saipc. For the means to travel and pursue riicse absorbing 
studies I am immeasurabiy indebted to the School of Oriental 
and Afoican Studies in the Univcrsi^ of London. I am mindful 
also of the opportunities for fruitfol discussion with my 
colleagues there, who alAough they remain nameless, have 
contributed mudt ro the forming of my views on the most 
varied macters. It will be clear from the list of references at the 
end of my work, to which ocher sdiolars I am specially in¬ 
debted, but I must mention in particular Professor Tucri, whose 
c«ensive travels and monumental publications, which cover 
the whole field of my own research, are a constant source of 
inspiration. 

It has not been my intention in a diffuse work of this kind 
to argue any particular thesis, but rather to illustrate the origins 
and nature of Tibetan Buddhism with the material which is now 
at my disposal. By the time this book appears in print, I shall 
be in ocher Himalayan Buddhist regions in west Nepal, and so 
the reader should be warned that in no sense has the last word 
been wtjixcn. Compared with the classics, oriental studies 
generally are in their infancy, but it would be absurd (even if it 
were possible) to withhold the publication of general sum¬ 
maries until evezy relevant branch of research had been pursued 
and studied. 

There is considerable interest both in Buddhism and in Tfoct, 
and Buddhism has sufered much at the hands of would-be 
exponents of her tenets, who possessing no first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the texts and Utde enough of the historical and cultural 
background against which they must be interpreted, have not 
hesitated to make pronouncements on the subject 6 X cathedra. 
Books on Tibet are generally reliable so far as they go, for they 
have usually been written by chose who have visited the country. 
But very few of these travellers have possessed the necessary 
preliminary knowledge or indeed the inclination to write in 
detail on dte subjea of Tibetan religion. Now one can but 
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regret their lost oppc7tuniae$, who blows how long it will 
he before Tibet is accessible again. My own general escmute 
of the nature of this religion is in the last resort derived not so 
much from the careful stu^ of texts and balanced weighing of 
evidence, as ftom direct perception into the personalities of a 
few Tibetans, whom I have known closely. In this respect 
orientalises ma7 well have a considerable advantage over the 
students of die western classics, for it is still possible for us to 
meet with genuine representatives of the ancient sadicions. 
perhaps one should s^ just'possible. for before this century is 
finished, there nuy be none left at all. 

D. L. Snellgrove, 

Zsrrttw in Tihetan, 

The Sthocl ej OrUntal and African Studies, 
University London. 


NOTE 

Ih wriUi^ of Hittai ttfms in a wori( mb u this pruena urioiu froHmj, oftd It is 
poaibU ibar I thaU displeeu iSe tehoUr by pboncHe mdertt^ wUhovt i^irtg ytt 
simpiifti fisn M lasi^ ibt pcntrai uaitr. To the scboler I "vettid mbinlt 

that It it W expal ihut vbe ete twee^eiMed wiri Tibetan to laesler ia 

atriats eombinetiom of empoiend unmant!. A Tibetan mdex It pnelded far bis 
tpuU] i veuU b^ the g/iural reader re r^er to ay noUf ert Spellii^s (pp. 
S^^yoo), so that bU rrituUm nuy tesnpetti by sympahetU undtr/iendii^. 
Certain lubnieai tmi umnoi 6c anoided, but the General Lidex sbauJd jiw direa 
aetea ta fbt mtanii^. 

1 thank Ur.J, I. S. Driarrfor eametln^ thefinal proaft durir^ ay absena in Vepd. 
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Boohgaya 

I c was at BodKgaya some z,^oo years ago chat the ^ikya-Sage 
gained buddhahood and so this place may provide us with an 
obvious scarcing’point. The Buddhists thetmelves have never 
conceived of an absolute beginning for their doctrine. This 
Buddha, unique in our world-age perhaps, was none the less the 
successor of the previous buddhas of past world-ages, and he in 
turn would be followed by others who are yet to come. £ven so, 
Bodhgaya is the eternal itardng-point; it is here beneath a 
pipul-cree chat all great buddhas gain buddhahood, for this is 
the cence of the universe, the uidescuctible ‘Diamond Seat* 
which alone is preserved from universal conHagcanon at the 
end of the world-age. Just as from this point the universe will 
emeige anew, so the true doctrine will in due course be dis¬ 
covered and spread once more. It is therefore necessary from the 
start to clarify the use of the term huUha for chose who are not 
accustomed to the idea of many buddhas. Gotama of the 
^ya Clan was a buddha, not thg Buddha, and in order to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the many ocher buddhas who will be men¬ 
tioned, we must know him by his proper appellation, the 
^ 2 kya-Sage. As such he was knowi^ in the earliest times and still 
is known in Buddhist countries cod^. It may be objected, of, 
course, chat after all he was the only historical Buddha, and for 
pracdcai purposes still is the only Buddha in some Buddhist 
lands, no^Iy Ceylon, Burma and Siam. But even in these lands 
he must be regarded properly as one in a series, while in ocher 
countries, India. Tibet, China and Japan, he counts for little 
amongst the other buddhas and their active counterparts. It has 
been doubted whether the accounts of his life contain any- 
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j thii^ Gf historical worth and even whether the ^ya-Sage was 
Ian hiscorical character at all. If ^ ttadidonal accounts alone be 
our standard of judgementi he has no greater claim to historical 
reality than Padma-sambhava, whom the Tibetans call 'the 
Second Buddha'. Ac least we arc sure of die century in which 
this second Buddha lived and of the period of his arrival in 
Tibet.* Nevertheless the ^Skya-Sage starts die doctrine for us, 
whether we are believers fortunate enough to be bom within 
the duration of his doctrine (there are alas world-ages in which 
no buddha manifests himself) or whether we are just scholars, 
seeking the origins of a religion which is soil professed by a 
latge part of nunkind and which at least demands our interest 
and our admiradon. Thus it is at Bodhgaya that we begin. 

The village lies some six miles south of die modem town of 
Gaya in Bihar, about 250 miles north-west of Calcutta, and, 
wluc is more relevant to us now, about half chat distance from 
Benares, for already 2,500 years ago Benares was an Imporcanc 
dry, probably foequented then as now by beggars and religious 
cranks, by propounders of doctrines old and new. About eighty 
miles away to the north-west of Gaya are the nuns of 
the andenc capital of Magadha in the earliest days of Buddhism. * 
It was this small kingdom of Magadha that during the third 
century B.c. became the centre of the first Indian Bmpire and it 
seems to have been largely under the patronage of its kings chat 
Buddhism began to develop into a universal religion. Magadha 
is the heart of Buddhist India, but now only ruins remain to 
tell their cale. The followers of Islam penetrated to this region 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and with iconoclastic 
fury destroyed the great pbces of Buddhism and put its 
foOowers to the sword. Ac chat time the 'Diamond-Seat' 
(y^rSsena) was the site of a vast monastery, which also served 
as one of the great universities of those rimes. Remote as this 

1 * By (be dgbth eencury a.d. the use of cbe term ‘$teeod‘ in such a eootect 
is a xcen coeveDtion, ^ all buddhas are earisaced as esseadally ooe ie 
buddhaheed. 

* Magadha corresponds appcoiimaaly to modem Bihar. 
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period may seem from the twentieth century, Buddhism was 
then almost as old to India as Christianicy is now to Europe, and 
throughout this long period, the actual site of the enlighten¬ 
ment of the &kya-Sage had remained in fact the centre of the 
Buddhist world. There is no doubt concerning the identity or 
this place. It is vouched for by the great Emperor Aloka, who 
visited the famous tree, or rather its lineal descendant, during 
the second half of the third century B.C. (pi. u). Ac this nme the 
place was already a &mous place of pilgrimage and probably 
had been so ever since the last days of eheSa^. It continuedto grow 
in importance and archaeological traces date back to the rime of 
Aioka. The most circumstantial account of this place as of all 
Buddhist India has been preserved for us in the travel accounts 
of the Chinese pilghm-scholar, Yuan Chwang, who came here 
in the seventh century.^ It was then a floutishing concern, 
housing many hundreds of monks and students, comparable 
only with the similar institutions that continue in Tibet to this 
d^. But the onslaught of Islam made an end of Buddhism in 
India, and from the thirteenth to the nineteench centuries all 
continuicy was lost. The 'Diamond-Seat' was soil properly 
the centre of the universe, but it was no longer in fact the 
centre of the doctrine. Its signi£cance had become purely 
mythical. Thus we find a Tibetan wrirer of the last century 
m^ing a distinction between the physical (karmic) centre and 
the religious centre of the universe, a sadly necessitated accom¬ 
modation CO the actual condition of the doctrine. He is com¬ 
menting on the prerequisites for the leading of the religious 
life: one must be a human being, one muse be bom in d>e 
centre of the world, one's faculties must be complete, etc. But 
the centre of the world can no longer apply to Magadha alas, 
and thus he comments: ‘When the text says centre oj fA< werW, we 
have CD distinguish between a karmic and a religious centre. 
The first is at the centre of the southern continent; the 
Diamond-Seat of India. Zc is the place where the thousand 
buddhas of the Perfect Age gain buddhahood, and even at the 
rime of universal emptiness ic is said chat this place is free from 
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harm and destruction and is left, as it were, in space, a vessel 
from which sprouts the Tree of Enlightenment.® It is the 
physical centre of the chief places of the holy land. But as for 
the religious centre, this applies to where the Buddhist doctrine 
now abides. Whereret it is not found, that is a barbarous land. 
Thus ftom the time a buddha appeared in the world and for as 
long as the doctrine continued co exist in India, the karmic 
centre and the religious centre were one and the same. But now 
that the Diamond-Seat in India has been seized by heretics and 
the doceine there has been destroyed, so far as the idea of a 
religious centre is concerned, it is just a barbarous place. Con¬ 
versely although in the time of this Buddha, Tibet was a 
barbarous country, for there were few humans there and die 
doctrine was unknown, yet afterwards the ntimber of humans 
gradually increased, the doctrine made a start there—4nd in spice 
of all vicissitudes the true teachings of the buddhas remained 
unchanged, so that Tibet is now the religious centre/ * 

But since the last centuzy the site has been reconstituted and 
the pilgrims have returned. The King of Burma erected a new 
temple on the site of the old and the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of the Bridsh-lndian Government has restored some cf the 
ancient railings, a large number of small votary stupas, several 
images and even the Diamond-Seat itself. This is a sandstone 
slab, now placed once mote beneath the pipul-czee, which one 
may reasonably assume to be a lineal descendant of the original 
tree of enlightenment. But the sice is still in heretic, viz. 
Hindu, possession. Near-by the Tibetans have built a small 
monascay, and it is strange now to see in this completely Indian 
setting a building so ^icaliy Tibetan with white-washed 
walls and brightly painted curling eves. In the main temple is a 
vast image of Maitreya, the buddha who (s next to come. The 
monks belong co the 'Virtuous Order' which was founded by 
Tsong-kha-pa, the greatest of Tibetan lamas, in the lace 

* Uni?a 3 al empciiMSS refers to the condition of roidoess vhidi foIlo?r$ 
upon the generil cooBuTuion at dw end of each verld-agr. 

* ftlio 144. 
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fbuTMcaih ccncury. Probably few visitors ce this place reflect 
chat these outlandish fellows, who despite the heat of central 
India are still addiaed to their buttered tea and sail not over^ 
fond of too much washing, represent a firm line of continuity 
between the Buddhism of central India in the twelfth century 
and their own Buddhism today. 

The Nature of a Buddha 

Attempts have been made to explain the historical reality of 
the ^kya-Sage away as myth- Such an incerprccation, hw- 
ever. is quite unhelpful, for it remains completely out of con* 
tact with the historical origins that we are attempting to under¬ 
stand. It has been well said: 'The elaboration of a coherent 
doctrine, the organization of a religious community according 
to the rules of strict discipline are not just the work of ascrcH 
logers and myihoiogists, for they require die calculated inter* 
vention of one or several personalities, existing in flesh and 
blood.’* But when we seek to know something certain of this 
man of flesh and blood, it is then chat our perpleriaes begin. 
Some of the relevant texts have been translated and discussed 
by Dr. E. ]. Thomas in The Life aj the BtMha as Legend and History. 
His conclusions are non-commicni and wisely so. Others have 
not been so guarded, and have attempted to produce a genuine 
biography,* based upon a careful selecting of the texts in the 
Singhalese (p^i) Canon, accepting the factual, rejecriog the 
miraculous. From dtese attempts there emerges, it is true, a 
perfectly plausible historical figure, the events of whose life 
may be resumed in a few words. A young man of royal family 
is so affected by die vanity of life and all that it contains, that 
abandoning his parents, his wife and child, he flees to the fccest 
and seeks a spiritual guide. The guides he finds, cannot take 
^um fer enough, and he rums alone and unguided to the prac¬ 
tice of severe austerities. These prove completely fruitless. Then 
he remembers that as a boy he has once experienced a condition 
of mindful happiness and so he resolves to place himself in this 
* E. Lamocte. U Uioiit itt SuiJha, KHX, 194 $» p. $9. 
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confdition again and if possible to progress from there.* In this 
be succeeds; progressing from stage to st^e, he achieves the 
end of his quest, and knows that he is a buddha, an enlightened 
one. He gains followers, whom he leads along the way, whi<* 
he himself has trodden alone, and so great becomes their 
number, that a properly constituted order is formed. At the age 
of cighjy he leaves this life, passing into a condition of complete 
which he has been qualified to enter ever since his 
achieving of buddhahood. 

In India, past and pcesent, there is little of the unusual in 
such a life as this, and so it foils entirely to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary success of his doctrine; it is this which is of chief 
interest to the historian. We may as well draw attention at once 
CO those elements in the story, which endow it with historical 
reality. First there are the many references to established place- 
names, of which four have chief importance, the Lumbini 
Grove near Kapilavastu, where he was born, Bodhgaya, where 
he achieved enlightenment, che deer-park outside Benares, 
where he pteached the first sermon, and Kuiinagara, where he 
finally passed into complete nirvSna. These places have all 
been identified with certainty and there is no doubt that they 
represent very early traditions, which fix the main events of his 
lift » the actual ground- If his life were mere myth, one 
would not expea him to be bom amongst the ^ya clan. It 
would have been ea^ to invent a dynasty more worthy of a 
universal 'conqueror'. If it had been a macfer of just asserting 
the pure nature of his birth, myth could easily have arranged for 
lum to be bom on a locus, much in che manner chat Padma- 
sambhava, 'the Second Buddha’, was bom later. But it must 
have been known that he was bom of the wife of che RSja 
Aiddhodana, and so legend, scedng to wc«k at a secondary 
sage, had to cesorc to more cumbersome means of indiacin| 
his naal purity-^ He descends into her womb from the 

* For a preoM ebboradoc of thia arguirvfrt ste A. Foucher. 1 a Vie Ju 
p. 52 S. This week ts tf opical in^omoee for relanng ih< events 
of Che legend to (he actual sites. 
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heavens and she remams free from any thought of man. He is 
born.from her side as she supports herself against a tree in the 
Lurtibini Grove. This place is marked for us ty the pillar of 
the Emperor Aioka discovered at this place, of whi<di the 
modem name is Rummindei, just within Nepal's Indian 
frontier. Thus the site is fixed with certain^ from the third 
century B.C., and as it is unlikely chat the spot was invented for 
the benefit of Aloka, one may assume chat it already reprfr 
scnced a wcll-escablishcd tradition. It seems that the occurence 
of his death can be fixed with even greater certainty. Not only is 
the actual site of the final nirvina at Kuiinagara (modem 
Kasia) identified, but it is also likely that a certain stupa 
(funeral-mound) at Piprawa in the same area contained the 
ashes of the 5 akya-Sage. The site was excavated in 1898 and a 
casket was found inscribed with a saipt which appears to be 
pre-Alokan: ‘This deposit of relics of the Messed Buddha of 
the is of Sukiti and his brothers with their sisters, their 

sons and their wives.' This may well be linked with the tradi¬ 
tional account of the funeral rices, found in the texts. He died 
near Kuiinagara and after some dispute the ashes were shared 
with seven ocher cities, who laid claim to them. Magadha, 
Vail^, Kapilavastu. AUakappa, R£magrlma, Pipph^vana 
and Pivl. -So originally eight funeral-mounds, ensMining the 
shares of the relics, were built. Of these one may have been 
found.* 

So there is no need to doubt the historical reality of the 
^ikya-Sage, whatever uncertainties may attend the writing of a 
full biography. For this the chief di£cul^ coimsts in the fact 
that it is impossible to separate the historical person from his 
mythical religious setting. There is a development of the 
various legends chat embellish the accounts of his life, but one 
cannot simply remove all strange and miraculous elements and 
present a person who is in himself a sufficient explanation for 
the munediace success and the particular development of the 

* $ee E. J. Thoizu&, Lijt, p. 162. and de la Valine Poossin. VLtit ax tmp 
its p. 144. 
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docciine. Even in India &n ascedc surrounded hy a following 
of monks and faichful Iay*fbik, vouM liave ronained this and 
no more, a sage like countless others. Ic is someumes sug¬ 
gested that ic is ail coo ea^ for a man to become eternized in 
India to the stage of quasi-^ficadorif and in our times Gandhi 
has been quoted as an example. This may be so, but only in so 
far as the man can be identified with some idea which makes a 
wide appeal. In Gandhi's case it was dw cause of national in* 
dependence and his memoiy remains a sacred one, so long as 
die cause is remembered. But here we have something clearly 
on a vaster scale, which fcr 2,500 years has retained a hold on 
almost half of mankind. The idea which he cepresented and the 
( d^l which he typified is made dear both in the monuments 
and in the texts. Variations may appear in diferenc times and 
places, but the theme remains die same. It is this theme that has 
provided Buddhism with its concinui^ and its universali^r 
namely the idea of a buddha. without which Buddhism would 
never have become disdnguished &om the many other re¬ 
ligions that India has produced. 

Unless we are prepared co rest content widi a biography of 
the ^Slg^a-Sage whidi is based on a selective choice of passages, 
it is important to realize that the early texts, as they stand, and 
the ensting archaeological evidence in no w^ permit the recon- 
scrucdon of the life of a normal man. Reason well suggest 
that a normal man must stand behind this example of a buddha 
which is presented to us, but it is quite another matter to find 
him. Any such accempc must leave the religious and mythical 
implications to one side, and without these nothing in the re¬ 
ligious sphere can be explained at all. Even when dealing widi 
normal human greatness, hisiMy is unable to go to the root of 
the loaRei,. although the man concerned m^ be well known 
irom contemporasy records. No one can finally explain why 
Napoleon or Alexander the Great was successful. We may 
know the attendant circumstances, but not the inherent 
causes of a man's acQvi^. Thus even if we possessed a con¬ 
temporary biography of ^e ^ikya- 5 age, ic is unlikely chat we 
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should hi able to understand better the source of his success 
which is CO be sought as much in his contemporaries and in his 
followers as in himself. It is because they believed in him, chat 
his doctrine spread, and they have left testimony of their be¬ 
lief in scone and in the written word. It would be indeed of 
interest to know to what extent he idendhed himself with 
their belief, but chat we can never knowt and the absence of 
that knowledge does not prevent us from following the course of 
his religion through the centuries. 

A buddha, although in his last life a man in appearance like 
other men, is of rare occurrence. His buddhahood is the fruit of 
continuous striving through innumerable previous births and 
die belief in rebirth is an e&sendal part of the Buddhist 
world-view.* When his course is fully run, that is to say, when 
he has achieved perfection of morality, concentration and 
wisdom, his buddhahood in what will now be his last birch, 
becomes inevitable. His final achievement is thus predestined, 
by no higher power, bur by force of his own acts in the past. 
In theory, as was soon realized, there need be no limit to the 
niunber of these who were striving, but in the earliest times 
the followers of the ^Skya-Sage were so impressed by the 
wonder of this difficult and rare achievement, that they con- 
sideced it almost super-human. In this they went perhaps be¬ 
yond the ret^uiremencs of the theory. It would have been suffi¬ 
cient for him to have had a normal human birch, for undl he sac 
beneath the pipul-tiee of Bodhgaya, he was sdU not yet a 
buddha. But they chose to see his birth as super-human, in¬ 
fluenced no doubt by the consideration that it was predestined. 
It is possible to understand in this sense the title by which 
the ^ge seems to have referred to himself in life, namely as 
tati^ata, he who has thus emt. There has been some discussion 
over die meaning of chis term, for if analysed grammadcaUy, 
its meaning is not clear, as it might equally well mean thus ^ne. 
It seems, however, that such a term could only properly be 
applicable after the final nirvana, whereas if we are n> trust the 
texts, ic was used by the sage himself during his lifedme. A 
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more subtle interpretation wotild be thus tuhieved, where thus 
stands for the ineffable conception of enlighcenmeni* and indeed 
later on the term thus-ness (tathst^ is commonly used in this 
sense. In any case this title mh^ata is used as a synonym for 
huddha, and comes to be applied to any being of this rank, 
histedcal ot not. In the case of the sage, however, to whom this 
term was £rst applied* some special cozmotation was seemingly 
intended, and thus emu, in face, tome as expected, and so pre¬ 
destined* seems the most plausible interpretation. Whether 
this is so or not, it was as such that the ^ 3 kya> 5 ^e was re¬ 
garded by many. He was already perfect, some imagined, before 
he descended co the womb, and so his life on earth was a mere 
displ^ for the benefit of all living beings. This of course is in 
any case the impUcanon of many of the legends of his life, and 
in so far as th^ repeat these legends, all early schools, even the 
Theravidins (the present hlni^ists of southern Asia) sub¬ 
scribe CO view.* In some cases it became the accepted view, 
seemingly amongst another school, the Lokottaravadins, tvho 
were helievers in the supramundane idea, which is the meaning of 
their name. Another related idea, which is properly non- 
Buddhist, is that of the great man, the hero, who may be re¬ 
cognized in infancy by chir^-two physical marks; well-set 
feet, long fingers, soft skin, etc. Zn die case of the Sskya-^ge 
the presence of these signs was said to indicate either a uni¬ 
versal monarch or a buddha. The term 'concjucfor' (/ina), 
which also became the dele of Mahivira, the leader of the 
Jains, was also applicable to the Sage. These various terms be¬ 
came almost cliches and were applicable to any buddha, as was 
the term tath^atha. As we shall see, later on the expression 
'possessed of die thirty-two major marks and the eighty minor 
marks of perfection’ became part of the traditional description 
of the Five Buddhas of Space, who are in essence cosmologic- 
medicadonal forms and so without need of human form. ‘ It is 

* Although nowsdtys the Buidhiso of wucKan Asu te^lei to themselTes 

(^uiee happily as foUoims of the (loitfi v wap), the Tibetaes have by 

DO forgottto the sense ofopptobnum afUchedto this oaoK, 

* see Buddhist Teat, p. 249 a^p. no below. 
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po«ibIc to jee in these various tendencies co deify a buddha a 
degeneration of the true teaching, for which ia credulous 
lay-folk, as opposed to the monks, have been responsible. But 
it is artificial to sec up any real disdncaon between monks and 
lay-folk, and totally misleading to go one stage forther, and 
explain away the Great Way, the Mal^ySna, as a degencradon, 
for which popular notions were responsible. The moiJa them¬ 
selves are fervent enough in praise of their master, so there 
seems little need to blame the lay-supporters. In all schools 
there may have been a few who d^hced the value of this de¬ 
votion, but their opinion has counted for little. A buddha is 
essendaliy one who has achieved the fhut of his strivings 
through innumerable past lives. It is the telling of these tales 
of past activities in other lives^ which fills so much of the 
sculptured stone on early monuments, Eidier bom as animal or 
man, the would-be buddha is ever sacrificing his life for the 
sake of others. There are large collections of these tales in all the 
extant canons, and so texts and scones may vouch for one another. 
In stone there is no sculptured testimony earlier than the 
second century B.c. and the texts were probably committed to 
writing even later, but both arc dearly based on mudi earlier 
traditions and in any case they represent ^ earliest Buddhism 
that we know. 

Thus there were already two ways in which people migh 
conceive of the ^ikya-Sage. From the first he presented him¬ 
self as a perfected buddha, for it was as such chat his followers 
met with him. Secondly it was accepted that his perfection was 
the result of altruistic striving through many births. Thus he is 
both the sage who has seen existence to its end and the hero who 
scrives untiringly for the welfare of others. Both these aspects 
of a buddha are part of the earliest known Buddhism. 

A being who is sec on buddhahood, is known throughout all 
his lives ^striving as a heihisaftva. The original meaning of this 
term may possibly have been uf on enlightenmtnt, but the sans- 
kritized form, now in current use in European works on 
Buddhism, means fnlighertmatt-htin^. The Tibetans when th^ 
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beer came to cramlace the term, imdentood it is here ^ th^ 
ibw^bt enlightennunt. In my case the intended meaning is 
cleat enough. TTius there was a undency for the term buddha 
CO imply quiescent wisdom, and Mbisatt\a alctxiiscic accivi^. 
Some schools stressed the need of one rather chan the ocher, and 
thus there gradually developed chat division between the 
Buddhist schools into the Lessee Vehicle and the Great. In the 
following chapter more will be said on this subject, but it is of 
importance co make it clear from the start that this double 
development exits in Buddhism from the earliest times. It is 
easy now co regard the Great Vehicle as the later development 
simply because it continued to develop. As is well known, it 
replaced many of the older texts by new ones, but often in 
order to give better expression to old ideas which required re- 
emphasis. There is little in their teachings, which is not a logical 
development of what had gone before. To what extent the other 
schools, ridiculed as lessee, developed their doctrines, we 
cannot tell. They continued to east in India up co the last 
(thirteenth century), but of their later histoty we have but the 
slightest knowledge. The one surviving school is that of the 
TheravSdins of C^lon, Burma and Ind^China, but their 
development was cut short very early by their separation from 
the Indian mainland. They represent an early phase of Budd¬ 
hism, but. they cannot be taken as the foil measure of all that 
Buddhism stands for. 

The Nature of Eklightbnmbnt 

The expenence of the sage, as he sat beneath the tree, is 
fundamental to Buddhism. It is the alpha and orru^ of the 
doctrine. Without ic there would have been no buddha and 
thus no doctrine to teach, and unless there had been followers 
ever confident of its final realization, there would be no one to 
continue the doctrine. Buddhism did not spread because of a 
gospel, or because of the good news that its followers brought. 
It spread by means of an experience, which was tested and 
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proved ac every stage. We need buc to know the nature of this 
expcn«nce» and we shall know the secret of the strength of the 
doctrine itself. Unfortunately the texts help scarcely at all in 
this crudal mactet. The term that most commonly occurs to 
describe it is tilnSna, which means ‘blowing out’, ‘blowing 
away , extinction* or ‘disappearance*, and inde^ the simile of a 
lamp which is extinguished is often used to illustrate the pro¬ 
cess.* In whac way the Buddhist trance distinguished itself 
from odicr kinds of early Indian yoga, no one hL ever shown 
satisfactorily.^ Yet it claims chat its goal is the one and only 
condition of the deathless sute, the final end of craving, the 
one and final extinction of passion* of wrati\, of stupidity. We 
muse renounce the cask of plumbing the signifionce of 
nirvina, simply because it evades all definition. Mevcrtheicss 
much may still be learned ftom the events of Bodhgaya, for 
tradition continued to be more interested in the positive powers 
of a buddha chan in the state of deathless calm that he had 
achieved for himself. We can also learn how the Buddhists 
have conceived of life and all that it contains, matter of the 
greatest relevance to any study of Buddhist developments. But 
the experience of the SSkya-Sage, which started the doctrine 
and which has remained its final goal ever since, the raison 
d*itr€ of the doctrine cannot be summarily defined. 

The earliest accounts describe it in cenns of a threefold 
knowledge; knowledge of his own previous bird)s, knowledge 
of the births and deaths of all other beings and knowledge of 
his release from the whole process. The knowledge of release 
.was elaborated into a twelvefold causal nexus which he in his 
wisdom had now overcome. Traditionally, however, this 
sdieme became the incentive to the religious life and it is still 
unfailingly represented in the porch of eveiy Tibetan Buddhist 
temple. Such a representation is shown on pi. z and thus the Budd¬ 
hist conception of existence may be shown by its desmption. 

A monster, the Lord of Death (Afir** in Sanskrit, in 

* BiJdhiir Xesftf, p. 9a S. and E. J. *Hemas, £»riy Strifn/ra, p. 

97 ff. 
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Tibetan), is shown clasping a ctde in his tttth and between 
his arms and legs. The circle represents all phenomenal 
existence and ii is held by Death, for all chat Utcs must die, and 
live and die again. It is h'om this dreadful £ate, from de¬ 
liverance from the dreJe, that Buddhism offers release. Around 
the edge of the drclc are twelve small inset pictures. These 
represent the twelvefold causal nexus which binds living 
bdngs CO the misery of the inner cirde. At the ciine of his en¬ 
lightenment, the sage is supposed to have first worked back¬ 
wards through the scries, b^inning with the idea of death, for 
if once a man were free of death, he would be free of the whole 
circle. As each concept ocozrs to his mind, he seeks the pre¬ 
vious conditioning concept, going back as far as he may go. 


Death is illustrated by a man carrying a corpse to its place of 

The necessary condition of death is birth. 

Birth is represented by a birth-scene.* 

The necessary condition of birth is growth, the whole 
process of beccuning. 

The process of becoming is represented by a pregnant woman. 
The necessary condition of the process of becoming is the 
aa of appropriadon. 

The ace of appropriadon is represented by a man grasping fruit 
from a tree. 

The necessary condition of the act of appropriadon is desire. 
Desire is represented by a drinking scene, for the Sanskrit term 
used here for iisirg is thirst,* 

The necessary cortdidon of desire is the sense of feeling. 
Feeling is represented by a man with an arrow in his eye.' 

The necessaiy condition of feeling is contact. 

Contact is represented by a kiss. 

The necessaiy condidon of contact is the possession of 
senses and the spheres of seme. 



* Oo eur of the wheel the binheecne (rep rai eodag Btrch) and the 

dnnkicg-tceae {represeadog Desire) have been mistakeoly ttaiispcise<i. 
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The senses are represented by a house with mac^ windows. 

The necessary condition for the operation of the senses is 
the existence of personality. 

Personality is represented by a boat on a jotamey, 

The neccssaty condidon of personality is the existence of 
consciousness. 

Consciousness is represented by a monkty plucking fruit. 

The necessary condition o£ consciousness is the cascencc of 
elemental impulses. 

The impulses are represented by the pots which a potter is 
making. 

The necessary condition of these impulses is absence of 
knowledge. 

Absence of knowledge is represented by an old blind woman. 

Attempts have been made p discover a logical sequence of 
ideas from this ill-sorted list, both by early commentators and 
by European scholars. But no general relationship between the 
terms can be found, which will relam in the same manner any 
two comecurivc terms. The list is best understood as it is first 
presented to us, as a spontaneous searching back and back into 
the origins of death and rebirth, and apart from the scimulx' 
don and satisfaction of desire which maintains the process, and 
the existence of the mental and physical components of which 
a personality with his active senses is formed, no origin can be 
fi^und beyond absence of knowledge.^ 

Ac the centre of the circle are depicted a cock, a snake and a 
pig, representing passion, wrath and ignorance. These three at 
' the hub keep the wheel turning, representing, as they do, the 
essential nature of existence. Around this centre there is a 
small inner dicle*. In the left half monks and lay-folk are 
moving upwards on their way to happy rebirths. In the right 
half n^d figures are being dragged downwards on their way 
to woeful rebirths. 

The rest of the circle, which is divided into six segments, 
merely illusoates their possible destinations. The three top 
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segments represent three comparaUTely happy spheres of 
existence* the heavens at the top* the tealm of die dtans to the 
right and the world of men to the left. The gods must be con¬ 
ceived of as mortals who are spared all the discomforts and 
tinpleasanmess of existence, only to be a£Iicted the more by the 
chou^c of die ephemeral nature of their happiness. Hiscotically 
they represent die gods and godlings of early India, BrahsTi 2 , 
Indn and the rest. On more than one occasion, however, Tibetans 
have indicated theinhabicanu of wealthy western lands as suitable 
modem prototypes. ‘Aldiough they enjoy during dieir life- 
dme the utmost comfort and luxury, no thought of the holy 
doctrine comes co them, for they pass their time in pleasures. 
Their life lasts a full world-age, yet without it seeming a mo¬ 
ment. their time imperceptibly comes to an end and death ap¬ 
proaches. As it approaches, the five dgns of death manifest 
themselves. By their own light gods illuziunate their sur¬ 
roundings for a league, a mile or some such distance, but now 
the time has come, the brilliance fades. However gods sit on 
theit thrones, they cannot feel discomfort, but now they do not 
want (0 stay there at all, and are unhappy in their discomfort. 
Their garlands of fiowers do not ^e, however much cime passes, 
but now the flowers die. However long th^ wear their clothes, 
no smell attaches to them, but now they become old and smell. 
No sweat comes from their bodies', but now sweat appears. So 
they know they will die and are very unhappy. Their god- 
friends and the god'inaidens also know chat such a one will die, 
but they are unable to approach, and throwing flowers from 
afar, they express good wi^es: "When you pass away from here, 
may you be bom in the wotld of men, and having practised 
virtue, may you be bom in heaven once more.*' '• But it is 
more dian likely that he will fall into one of the hells, which 

* falio 674, This ^uoudon should be suffidenc to dis¬ 

tinguish the Buddhist concepdon of a fod from chat ia use elsewhetv. It 
becomes, howerer. oojy a nutter of retminology, far gods ia the sessc of 
great bein^ &d ihea place in cbe doeuiae latex oa. The cena goi (skr. dnv, 
db. Ifa) is carefully avoided aad they are ideati&d oae of dte buddha* 

bodies. See note 11. 
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the poor fellow knows only coo well, and oui Author assures us 
tluc he'suifers exceedingly. 

Heaven is the reward for the practise of virme, but good 
works alone arc not sufficient co earn buddhahood. The dtans 
are the cradicional eneimes of die gods and so were given a place 
in the drdc, although at first they were not included. Quarrel¬ 
some jealous people are bom in their realm, where they spend 
their time fighting with the neighbouring gods, who have all 
the advantages. The wounds of the gods heal at once and for 
them war is fine sport, but the titans endure all the miseries 
and butchery of warfare without respite. Dath is not allowed 
them until they have served their dmc. The chief misery of 
human existence is knowledge of the certainty of death. T^ttt 
is, however, one overwhelming advantage in being bom as a 
man. It is possible to practise ^ doccrinc, and thus it presents 
the surest way to buddhahood. These then are the three spheres 
of happy (or comparatively happy) rebirth. 

Of the diree places of woef^ rebirdi the most tolerable is 
chat of the animals, who are to be seen to the bottom left. They 
either kill one another, or are ill-treated and slain by men. To 
the bottom right are unhappy spirits, who are tormented in 
various ways by hunger and thirst and by heat and cold. They 
are shown with large bellies, which can never be filled and small 
mouths burning with thirst. Avaridous people are bom here. 
At die very bottom are the various hells, hoc and raid, and 
all equally unpleasant with their diffierent tortuces. Still all 
these torments have their end, and when one's misdemean¬ 
ours have been paid (or, one will be reborn in, a happier 
condition. 

Thus the life-process offiers nothing but endless misery. 
Happiness is never r^ and final, for it must eventually cum 
into unhappiness. Tradition relates that the sage looked back 
with his divine eye and saw the condnui^ of his previous lives 
going back into a beginningless past; he saw beings dyic^ and 
being reborn according to the fi3rce of their past acts in the 
various spheres of existence; finally he knew due he was (tet 
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from the force of sensual <iesirc, of the desire for existence and 
from the force of ignorance.* 

There is one other event during the process of enlightenment 
to which we must refer, for it has remained part of Buddhist 
iconography until the present day. It was related that Mara, the 
Lord of Death and holder of the circle of eascence, led a 
personal assault upon the sage, as he sat beneath the tree. First 
he aunced him about his wasted appearance and tempted him 
to return once more to the joys of life. Having failed in this, he 
atcempred to disturb his equanimini^ by turning the forces 
of evil against him. Having failed again, he challenged him to 
produce a witness to his 6tness for buddhahood, and the sage, 
couching the earth with the fingers of his right hand, called upon 
the Earth as his witness and the Earth quaked in testimony. 
Likewise in all the stories of his previous lives, the earth by 
quaking had borne wimess to his heroic acts of self-sactifice. 
When later a buddha was cut in scone, it was by the 'earth- 
witness posture' that the moment of enlightenment was 
typified (^. 4). 


Sarnath 

The ancient deer-park of Benares lies a few miles outside 
the dcy. It goes by the modern name of Samlih and is 
now a park of ruins. Most impressive of the ruins is the 
great ^lindrtcal memorial mound, founded by the Emperor 
Aioka. Near-by are the foundatit^ and seeps and low-lying 
remains of a ^eat mediaeval monastecy 1^). When Yuan 
Chwang visited this place in the seventh century, there were 
1,500 monks of the Lesser Vehide. The best of the archaeolo- 
gicaJ remains have been arranged in* a pleasant little museum, 
happily built in a modem Indian style. Far less congruous is a 

* These three (dxes {Shtrm, liceraily 'flows') ait pare of t vex^ early pie- 
Buddhist technical vocabulaiy. They become mere dichfe b the ttdy 
docoinsl period a& an elabo r acoo of che one fundamentel cause of pusay, 
Desire. See Her Diyal. BoJhiuatva Detniru, p l ifl ff. 
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n«w Buddhist temple, erected Urgely by subscriptions of 
Euiopean Buddhists. In plan it resembles a small Christian 
chapel rather than a Buddhist shrine. No way is provided for 
ceremonial dtcuniambulation of the central image, an essential 
feature of Indian Buddhist temples in the past and of their 
Tibetan prototypes today- Around the upper walls the chief 
scenes from the life of the ^kya-Sage have bteen painted 
by a Japanese artist , in simple humanistic style. An Indian 
youth, a modern Buddhist layman, points out from the pic¬ 
tures the main events of the Buddha's life. He represents a new 
movement which bases itself upon a selective interpretation of 
some of the early texts. Shorn of its miracles and its obscure 
philosophizing, Buddhism is presented as a rational way of life 
for the modem rational man. One may well contrast these 
modernists with the inmates of the Tibetan Monastery at 
Bodhgaya, to which reference was made above. The foroet 
attempt to restore the original teaching of ^e ^ya-Sage, 
freeing it from the 'superstitions and misrepresentations' of 
later times. It thereby looses all continuity with the past, 
rejects, accepts, interprets in accordance with a modem 
rationalist standpoint, and so fails to represent any historical 
form of Buddhism. The Theravidin tradition of Ceylon has 
lent itself most easily to this treatment, and it is a little sad 
when its genuine followers take part in such a modernizing 
movement. They are not guil^ so mudi of misrepresentation 
as of wilful suppression of cert a in essential tenets of their 
doctrine. The Tibetans on the ocher hand remain c^uite un¬ 
affected by the views of the modem world. They continue 
trustingly with the faich and the practice, which is an accumula¬ 
tion of centuries. They have now no thought of exercising 
critical judgement, of explaining, of justifying. Their monas¬ 
tery is built on the historic site of the enlightenment, but ch^ 
have no historical sense of the person of the &lg;a-Sage. 
Maitreya is in fact more real to them. For the founding of their 
order they look back m Tsong-kha-pa; for order and disdpliae 
they look to their abbot, and behind him to the Dalai Lama, 
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who founded cheir monascery. These cwo kinds of Buddhism 
represent completely different world-views, which are mu¬ 
tually incomprehensible. It is our task in this chapter to show 
some of their common antecedents. 


The Doctrine 

Full etJighcenmenc achieved, the sage made his way from 
Bodhg^a to Benares. ,ln those days this was a journey of ten 
days or so, and even in the twentiech century this would soil 
be no unusual hardship to a pracdser of the religious life, The 
first sermon has assumed a traditional form consisting of the 
four truths and the eightfold path, These have been discussed 
sufficiently elsewhere and it is unnecessary to do more than co 
list them here.* The truths are (i) the existence of misery, 
(2) the cause of misery which is desire, (3) the end of misery 
which is dre uprooting of desire and (4) the way of ending 
misery, which is the eightfold path. The path consists of the 
right kind of views, intention, speech, action, livelihood, 
effort, mindfulness, concentration. 

These eight can also be grouped under die simpler heading of 
ii)g9ei morals, (2) nvntal coaantration and (3) wddwi, whidi w:e 
will consider briefiy in turn, Morah can be simply explained in 
terms of the ten prohibidoos: (1) not co take life, (2) not co 
scml, (3) to avoid unchastity, (4) not co lie, (5) not to slander, 
(6) not CO insult, (7) not to chatter, (8) not to covet, (9) not to 
give way to anger and (10) not to doubt, There is another sec of 
cen intended for monks: the first four as above and chen (5) not 
to cake incoxicancs, (6) not to eat out of regulated hours, (7) not 
to use garlands and perfumes, (8) not to sleep on broad beds, 
(9) not to cake part in singing, dancing and similar fesdvicies 
and (10) not to acquire money or jewels, In the regular monastic 
discipline which was later developed, the number of these rules 
was vastly extended. In Tibet a set of 258 rules, which was 
formulated by the Mula-sarv£sdvadin Sdiool in nordwwest 
* see Htf Dayal, MhltOtva Dettrini, pp. 1 ;6^o. 
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India about zooo ytats ago, is still in use. In well-ordered 
monasteries (e.g. Jiwong, see below page izy) it is read twice 
monthly in a general confession. 

Mental concentration mTolred the use of various technique 
of meditation. In general an attempt is made to withdraw the 
mind gradually from sense objects and conceptual notions, 
until it is steadied and calm. Simple as diis process may seem, it 
involved months and sometunes years of practice. The type of 
meditation has always depended upon the type of wisdom 
whidi represented the world-vtew of the pracciscr. Thus in 
the case of the early schools no cxiecnal support was required, 
for a state of passivity was the goal. All Ae elements of the 
life-stream were stilled and nothii^ took their place. Simple 
devices were, however, used, such as a flame or a stick in order 
CO assist the development of one-poincedness of mind.® Later 
the goal changed. The pracdser now strove to identify himself 
as the centre of existence. Phenomenal existence is just an 
imagined form of essential being with which one must oneself 
become identified. Thus the types of meditation changed as 
well. This will become less obscure when we go on to ^cuss 
the various kinds of wisdom. Here it is only necessary to indi¬ 
cate chat mental concentration (if we are to use this term, and it 
is diffirulc in English to find & better, one) can imply very 
diferenc processes. 

Of the eight items grouped together as the eightfold path, 
right intention, speech, action, livelihood and mindfulness may 
be grouped togethec as morals. These cequiie no specif, 
elucidation. Concentration has been briefly referred to. This 
involves many complicated nodons, and much more will be 
said on the subject in later chapters. Right effort applies to 
both morals and concentration and presents oo spe^ diffi¬ 
culty. There thus remains one item, right views, which be¬ 
longs to the third category of 'Misiom. It is here that nwst diffi- 
culdes are to be found, for the later Buddhists were never 
finally agreed upon the nature of right views. The omniscience 
® see de la Vell& Poussia, ttvits a Ufihlmai. pp. 8 woo. 
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of the &[kya-$age wa^ not the kind that could settle ultimate 
questions ooce and for all. His omniscience consisted of the 
threefold knowledge, knowledge of his previous births, the 
divine knowledge which sees ah beir^s dying and being reborn 
in the various spheres of existence, and the knowledge of his 
own release. This threefold knowledge was attainable by any 
of his followers when they had Hrnshed cheir course. A buddha 
. was supposed to possess ten powers.* but these are little more 
than an elaboration of the same threefold knowledge, and con¬ 
tain nothing that a follower could not be expected to acquire. 
There is no doubt that the early followers thought of the 5 ikya- 
Sage as fnEnitely superior to themselves. Hence the mythical 
religious developmenu that we have already discussed. When, 
thought was applied to the matter however, it was realized 
that he excelled them in only one matter, namely in having 
gone first and so in being their leader—unless (and it was this 
thought that produced the Great Vehicle) they had never 
reali^ the nirvina. They had been fobbed off, as it were, 
with a state of trance, which was something less, and in order 
m reach the final goal, where ch^ too would be buddhas, they 
must run the full course of a ho^isattva.* This begins to andd- 
pace later considerations, but we wish to emphasize chat, how* 
ever great the respect diat was due to a buddha, in no school of 
Buddhism could he be finally conceived of as possessing higher 
knowledge, that was not eventually attainable by his followers. 

Often the ^Skya*$age was questioned on ultimate matters, 
but he either preserved silez>ce or evaded the question. Thus he 
would never whether the world was eternal or not, whether 
the self existed or nor, whether a monk, who had attained 
nirvina, was existent or not. The most the questioner could 
expect in reply would be the simile of a fire that is extinguished, 
and more often chan not, he would be answered by silence.^ We 
may reasonably conclude chat the ^ 3 kya-Sage did not krtow and 
was not interested in knowing, for in the condition of en* 
lightenment which he embodied, all these questiom lost cheir 
* BfMlia Itxis, p. 2 to. * iM., p. lao S. 
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ttlevinct. In his daily acuTi^^ be compared hiimelf co che good 
doctor who healed che wound without wasting dme to enquire 
how it had been caused. This view may well have been ac¬ 
ceptable, as long as there was a personality such as his available 
CO guarantee it. But the questions would still be asked, and so it 
was mevicable chat different views would be adopted in some 
of these matters and chat disputes would arise in the order. 

Before we can examine some of these questions, it is necessary 
CO know how the early Buddhists conceived of cdscence 
getterally and human personality in particulac. The ^rulamental 
notion is chat of impermanence, for it is this that underlies 
the fourfold truth concerning misecy. As was seen hom our 
consideration of the Wheel of Existence, the process is ap¬ 
parently beginningless and continual. It can end only with 
nicvSna. Beings are bom in various spheres, ate conscious of the 
feelings of pain or pleasure, of the perceptions of sight and 
sound and so on, and of impulses, such as courage, equanimi^, 
modesty, carelessness, indolence, anger, deceit, etc., which 
motivate their being. Thus personally was conceived of as five¬ 
fold, namely as: (i) body, (2) feelings, (;) percepdons, (4) im¬ 
pulses and (5) consciousness. 

Body, like axy other substance, consists of the four elements, 
earth (hair, fie^, nails, uech, bones, etc., in fact whatever is 
hard), water (g^, pus, blood, sweat, etc., whatever is fluid), 
fire (*chac by which a man heats himself, consumes himself, 
worrit himself and digests his food’) and wind (*in d)e 
stomach, in the lower body, thac which passes through the 
limbs and thac which is breathed in and out'). These secs of five 
components and four elements are espedally important to our 
study, as they are employed symbolically in the cantras. 

As there is no abiding principle anywhere, the body is not 
discmguishable from any ocher matter, all of which may possess 
sense-daa, visual, auditory, olfaccocy, flavorous or tactile. All 
these elements are thought of as material. Thus a silent bell will 
ewn^ise "visual and cacdle-type elements. When it is struck, 
the acdon caiues latent au^coty-ype elements co manifest 
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chemselves. On the ocher hand an tyt poseesses vi^ual-^enje 
elements, an ear audicocy-eense elemeocs and so on. There are 
thus a total of f^tir gross elements, earth, water, £re and air, and 
ten subtle elements, five sense elements and five sensation 
elements. All fonns and bodies consist of combinations of 
these. All these elements are material but conditioned, that is to 
say, they manifest themselves independance on one another. 

Mental elements are more numerous and it would be useless 
to list them ah. They represent all mental activities listed as 
more or less arbitrary groups. There are ten general elements, 
headed by feeling and perception (two of the components of 
personally) and including su^ items as will, sensatiop, under^ 
standing, memory, etc. There are ten good elements, belief, 
courage, anendveness, etc., six obscuring elements, ignorance, 
carelessnesses, indolence, etc., ten vicious elements, anger, 
hypocrisy, deceit, etc., and $0 on. Even the nodon of im> 
permanence chat attaches to all the elements is conceived of 
matenaiisdcahy. Thus there are separate elements for origina> 
cion, continuance and decrepitude. At any one moment one of 
these three elements must be in collusion with any of che other 
elements, thus producing its momencacy origmation. its 
momentary continuance and its momentary decrepitude prior 
to its non-manifestation.^ Such a philosophical system may at 
first seem di£cult to grasp. One has to bear in mind that no 
difference is felt between what we should call material elements 
and mental concepts. If a name can be given, the name im* 
mediately represents a thing. Indeed these elements of existence 
might well ^ referred to as 'chiags’, but the elmMt seems to be 
the generally acceptable tam. The Sanskrit term for them is 
dhama, presumably in the sense of an ultimately real thing. 
For these elements were held to be die only real things In the 
whole circle of existence. A certain number of these elements 
manifesting themselves together in mutual dependance would 
appear as che objects which we think we know. Alwys present 
are two elements, known as pirtainir^ and ncn~p£rfeinin^ 

(aprSpli). The elements which arise together in accordance with 
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th« preceding causes ace held cogechet by force of che pec- 
taming-elcmcnc and those that do not belong are kept awap by 
means of the non-pertaiiiing-elcincnt. 

A person is therefore just a sttcam of elements, which holds 
together thanks to che pentfintRg-element, so long as die lifr 
<iMfflfi«i-elcmenc continues to manifest itself, Homogeneity in 
such a scream is maintained by a generafii^f-elcmenc (nikSyasa- 
IhSgata). Every element manifests itself just momencarily, but 
in any such scream che majority of elements that continued to 
manifest themselves would be ^e same. The whole of existence 
is just like the ejects produced by a kaleidoscope, Only when 
one has grasped the idea of this system, does the Buddhist 
conception of impermanence gain full fbrcc.^ 

Neither the &kya-Sage nor his followers invented this 
system, They merely accepted the philosophical conceptions of 
their times, and in those times everything was conceived of 
materialistically. Ic is in such a context as this that one has to 
understand d\e early Buddhist doctrine of 'no-self' ot 'soulless- 
ness' as some have chosen to interpret it. To introduce the idea 
of a soul into such a system would simply mean che addition of 
yet another material element called soul. Such a soul-element is 
CO be found in some ocher early Indian philosophical systems, 
but Buddhism rejeaed it, The identity of this soul is denied in 
a way chat would be absurd if it were being conceived of in the 
idealistic manner of later times, let alone in arty Chnscian 
sense. Thus we read: 'The eye, O monks, is not the Self (soul). 
That which is not the Self is not mine; that belongs not to me; 
whac I am nor. that is Mt my Self. Thus should one who 
possesses right knowledge, regard hU own being. The nose, 0 
monks, is not the Self, etc.' And so on for tongue, body and 
mind.^ 

Ic was generally accepted by che early schools chat there was 
no abiding entity, and this was felt to be a problem. On che 

* For che ccttplece lists of these elemeocs see 7h. Srcherbiesky. Tir CotfnI 
CmoyrMn oJBtidiitfm, upoe which dus sununay is largely based. 

* Sidtmikfy4, IV 2 (GGncher, Saitnfnhhfit, p. 50), 
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one hand it ms caught chat t 7 try act would bear its fruits (and 
this is the basis of Buddhist n>oraIit7), and yet there was no 
person to bear these consequences. Without some conception 
of a petsonality the whole docsine would seem to loose its 
force. The &ul life in which biaidhahood was achiered was all 
very well, but how could one really be moved to right action, 
spttch and thought, if one thought in terms of future lives? 
The symbolism of the wheel would insdl no horr o r in aj^ 
personal sense, but it could insdl horror in its totality. Thus 
sffiving would only be reasonable if one strove for the totality as 
part of the totally, and so we ace led to the ideal of the 
ho^hlsaitva as a logical development. But until this ideal was 
conceived, the problem remained largely unsolved. Indeed a 
theory of a 'person' was devrioped by one school, the 

V^cripuiriyas. They suggested as non-committedly as possible 
that it was heidier eternal, nor non'etemal, neither identical 
with die five components of personality, nor different from 
them. But whereas the authority of the mastec could render 
acceptable vagaries of this kind, his followers could not put 
ibfv^d such propcsidons with impunity. The idea of some¬ 
thing being neither idendcal ncr different was easily shown to 
be nonsense by the other schools, and so the pui^a remained a 
sectarian nodon. There was, however, one element that was 
CO assume an increasing importance, namely consciousness. 
This is one of the five components of personality and it was 
inevitable, for empirical reasons, chat it should become die chief 
of the five,® 

But there seems to be no doubt chat most of the early schools 
preferred to represent nirvana as a blank, like space or as a 
Don^manifestacion of something which was previously manifest 
(e.g. a light which has been eirdnguished). As nirWina and 
space and non-manifescatiOQ ut naioable concepts, they were 
also liable to be listed as elements {dbarmas), but they differed 
from all the others in that they were unconditioned, chat thty 
became manifest singly and independendy in the absence of 
other elements. This at least was the view of the SarvSsdvSdins, 
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who believed as chtcr name suggests, that cveryihing exists. All 
the elements exist all the time ia their self-nature, but they be¬ 
come manifest only in accordance with preceding causes. One 
has now to translate the progress of a persevering Buddhist into 
these strange terms. He must understand himself and all that 
he perceives as things, which possess no self-nacuce. He and they 
and the sense-relations that relate them are nothing but the con¬ 
certed play of conditioned elements. He must leam therefore 
by continual mindfulness and proper action to bring this inter¬ 
play gradually under control. Wisdom itself is hut an clement, 
but its continual manifesution would prevent the manifcstacion 
of elements opposed to it in their self-nature. When by the 
practice of morals and concentration, only chose elements 
which were not opposed to it, viz. pure elements, manifested 
themselves, nirvSna was attainable, temporarily 4 uring life and 
finally at death, when the pure elements would finally become 
non-manifest. 

Many objeccions can be raised against such a system. Al¬ 
though the whole process is conditioned from begumingless 
time, right thought and right action are held to be a personal 
responsibility. One can choose in one's folly to go round in the 
wheel, or one can decide to take action which will bring feee- 
dom as its final consequence. Yet there ri no person to take this 
decision. If everything is conditioned from rite scare, there can 
be no attaining of something essentially unconditioned, for by 
reason of its self-nature it is precluded from becoming what it 
essentially is not. Early Buddhist philosophy was thinking in 
terms of two planes of existence, both equally real, on the one 
hand the elements of phenomenal existence (sarjisira) and on 
the other the elements of nirvina and space, and there could be 
no logical connection between them. By no means did all the 
early schools subscribe to these views, some including in their 
canon the books that set forth such views, some rejecting them 
as not being the master’s word. Ic should be mentioned perhaps 
that the Theravadins of southern Asian countries, the only early 
sect chat has survived to our dmes and thus the only modem 
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•HinaySoists', do subscribe to tl\«se views, or rather should do 
SO, if their beliefs are to accord with the concents of their 
canon. 

But ocher schools of thought were active, and many were the 
views expressed. All the early sects, however, seem to have 
been chinking in terms of uidmaccly real elements. Some, 
unlike the Sarvascivadins, did not regard nkvSni as real in this 
sense, but they agreed on the self-nacurc of all the ocher ele¬ 
ments. Just as the early Buddhist tirades against a real self seem 
to imply a wide-spread belief in a soul-element, so the violence 
with which the diroine of the real nature of the elements later 
came to be attacked, suggests that diis view was firmly estab¬ 
lished. 

It is at this stage that we pass © doctrines which are generally 
regarded as later developments. Such a term is likely to be 
misleading, for it carries with it a suggestion of spuriousness. 
The propagators of these doctrines wetc indeed accused of 
putting aside the master's teachings and wtittng new ones of 
their own. It has already been suggested that tIU ^Sl^-Sage 
was not interested in philosophical definition. His early 
followers therefore did their best to interpret the teachings in 
terms of the rather crude philosophical conceptions of the 
nme. There is no reason to doubt iat many of the sayings in 
the early sutras go back to the ^kya-Sage himself, but th^ 
have been so mixed with interpolations and pure inventions, 
many of which merely express ilic ideas of his followers, that it 
is impossible co separate the earlier from the later in every case. 
The section of the canon dealing specifically with philosophical 
definition (ahhiihama) is cectaudy a later production. It was 
inevitable chat sooner or later some schools would no longer be 
content with the contents of die surras as they then found 
them, either for the reason that they expressed themselves by 
means of conceptions that were held to be outmoded or that 
they failed to express the doctrine lucidly as it had originally 
been intended. Thus although the master had made no pro 
nouncements on the nature of phenomenal existence, fixed 
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Views on the subject were not only being held by some schools, 
but even attributed to the masrer. In days when textual crid- 
dsm was unknown, ot at best counted for little, there was one 
soludon CO che problem, namely to write new sucras, in which 
you gave what you believed to be a correct expression of the 
doctrine, adding a quast-historical setting, and accribucing it 
to che Sskya-Sage himself. Once begun, there was no end to che 
producing of texts. To what extent these texts were included in 
recognized canons by the sects then flourishing in India, 
cannot be known. By this time the pati canon of the Singhalese 
Theravadins was largely procecced from the incorporation of 
still later texts by its geographical separation from central and 
norch-westem India which seems to have been the centre of 
these developments. The Indian texts proper have mostly been 
lost. There is nothing that begins to represent a complete 
canon; indeed manifold as the texts came to be, it may be that 
no comprehensive coUecdon ever existed, The texts that were 
in common use in India from the eighth century on were 
assiduously collected and translated by the Tibetans, and the 
piece-meal manner in which they were accumulated, suggests 
chat no one at that time thought in terms of a complete set. 
Later che Tibetans made their own arrangement of all che texts 
they had collected. The first section of their canon, the Discipline 
(Vinaya)j of which fragments of the Indian original have now 
been discovered in Gilgit, corresponds gene^y with the 
Discipline of the Singhalese Thetavadins. The Discaplines 
of six sects are preserved in Chinese translation. It is certain 
chat these texts underwent little change, for there was little 
cause for change, The second section of che Singhalese Canon, 
die Sucras (discourses) underwent most change and have no 
corresponding section in the Tibetan canon. In the Tibetan 
Canon che section chat goes by the name of Discourses contains 
che new sfltras. The third and last section of che Singhalese 
Canon, which was concerned with philosophical definition 
(diAiciWiRa) clearly had its counterparts in India, frx there has 
come down to us a fourth-cencuty work by one of the greatest 
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of Indian Buddhiit philosophers, in which the tenets of the 
different sects are discussed snd chose of the SarvascivSdins 
defended.* But he may weU have been their last brilliant 
defender, foe he himself was converted by his brother to the 
new incerpretacien of what the true doctrine should be. • 

The first opposition to the materialistic realism of the early 
philosophical schools appeared in the form of dogmatic denials 
of the ultimate reality of anything whatsoever. These denials 
assumed the form of lengthy discourses, always attributed to 
the ^akya-Sage, who now generally appears as a supra*mundane 
being, emitting light-rays in all directions. The instruction is 
beir^ given for ^ benefit of bodhisattvas, 'noble sons and 
dau^ters' who wish to save all beings. Thus together with a 
restatement of the philosophical position, the txansceadencal 
nature of a buddha is assumed and the career of a would-be 
buddha is taught as the only really worthy religious life. It 
would be difficult to give even a close approximation in dating 
the earliest of these works. They were in use in some schools 
long before they were written down or assumed any final form, 
and the mythical and heroic nature of a buddha. which under¬ 
lay these developments, is a conception that belongs to the 
earliest times, as has been shown above. It is not this that 
suggests dieir compararive lateness, so much as the philo¬ 
sophical teachings that they give, for they must be understood 
as a reaction against the earlier materialistic theories. Then 
they in turn prepare the way for a mote mature philosophical 
statement of the doctrine whidi embraces both the earlier 
views. Thus in Buddhist philosophy (not in &ch and practice 
be it noted, for these develop somewhat independently) there 
are diree periods to be distinguished, three 'swingings of the 
wheel of the Law’.* 

* viz. cbe of Vasubandhu, trsl. bj L de la ValUe Pou&uo 

{6 roluznes, Pam j ^ 1). 

* The old ^ukraUcals^naa and cams of reference were never abocidoned 
but menJy restaced io ceems of Yigiiirt theory. A compendium of chis kind 
ww one of the duef fruits of Yuan Chwangs pilgriraege to India (ml. by 
L. de la Vallfe PousriB, Li Siiihi it Iilum^iw^(Paia 1918-^)). 
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The thicc pef iods a« th«et 

(1) Early Bnddhim, which developed from the fifth centuty 
onwards. The elements of existence are regarded as real in 
a materialistic sense. There are no abiding components fer 
everything is mutually conditioned. NirvSna is the sdlling of 
the process and is uncondxrioned by anything whatsoever, 
There are therefore two spheres of experience, that which is 
conditioned, namely phenomenal existence (jaijuSrA) and due 
which is unconditioned (nirvana). Th^ can be given no logical 
connection, because nirvina would thereby become cwidi- 
doned. 

(2) The Thetrine ej ^ioh'vr^, whidi is known as die Perfection 
of Wisdom and developed from the second century B.c. 
onwards. There are not only no abiding components; even 
the elements are not real. They ace not real just because they 
ate conditioned and cannot exist in their own right. In techni¬ 
cal terminology they are said to lack self-nature 

Thus aldraugh one speak in terms of phenomenal 
exiseence {scopsard) as condidoned and nirvina as imcondi- 
doned, they are essentially the same in the absence of self¬ 
nature which is the essence of evezyihing. Nothing can 
therefore be predicated about anything in any uldmaie sezue 
and philosophical exegesis of any kind whatsoever remains 
reladve and convendonal. Its application is practical but 
not £nal. 

(}) The DoOrini oj‘Min^-Only , an idealistic world-view, which 
perhaps developed from the second century A.D. onwards. 
Phenomena] existence is condidoned and therefore unreal 
but in the sense that it is a folsely imagined construction 
which has its basis in pure consciousness. The falsely 
imagined conscruedon is produced by the residue of former 
acts and is therefore a kind of accidental defilement, which 
may be removed by the right course of practice. Mind 
therefore be regarded in three ways, as perfoa and undefiled, 
as manifest in phenomenal existence and hence condidoned, as 
manifest in ^j^enomenal existence and hence falsely con- 
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soucd- The first represents the view of a perfected buddha, 
the second the view of philosophical diagnosis and the third 
the view of the ordinary mortal being who is bound to the 
wheel of existence. Samsara is therefore neither the same as 
nor different from nirvana. But since the difference coin« 
about cither because of the requirements of philosophical 
disquisition oc because of the effects of erroneous views, it is 
also possible to regard them as essentially the same. This 
system represents die culmination of Buddhist strivings to 
achieve a sacisfaccory philosophical representation of their 
doctrine, and it solves the problems as well as human minds 
could hope CO solve them in the circumstances. It must be 
cemembeted that there were certain generally accepted be¬ 
liefs which could in no way be rejected and so had to be 
fitted together into a coherent system. These beliefs always 
repr es ented die limiting factor. It may be as well to resume 
them: 

(i) Existence is a beginningless process which is also liable 
to be endless. 

(z) Everything is conditioned by everything else. Thus 
everything is impermanent and so ultimaiely a source of 
misery. 

(3) There arc no abiding entities, no phenomenal objects, 

no person, no abiding self. 

(4) Action (jiamd) produces inevitable results. 

($) A man is responsible frr his action. By employing the 
rt^t means he is therefore able to bring the miserable 
process to an end. 

(6) This bnnging to an end may be known as nirvSna, which 
may represent the state of calm achieved by a monk 
ftf his own sake, or it may be known as full and perfect 
enlightenment, which implies the striving towards 
nirvana for the sake of all bangs. Thus nirvSna may be 
individualistic in that it tranquillizes one stream of 
eUmezics. Perfect eolighcenment is universal in that 
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It only reaches fulfilment when all beings enter 
nirvSna. 

There is no need to write at length of the ‘Perfection of 
Wisdom and Mind-Only’ teachings, for descrxptioa of them 
and extracts from their texts are now easily available elsewhere.* 
In spice of scholastic disputes between the two schools, they 
both represent a suitable philosophic justification for the 
bodhisattva's career. None of the schools pursued a disin¬ 
terested search for truth. Thty were explaining and jusd^ing 
a course of action which would produce certain resides. 
Na^'una, Aryadcya, Asanga. Vasubandhu were pracdsos of 
the doctrine first and philosophers afterwards. Their theories 
lose all value apart from the religion that they cepresent. 

There are certain beliefs connected with the new philo¬ 
sophical teachings which are essential to an understanding of all 
later developments. The Great Vehicle distinguishes itself 
from the early schools essentially by a change wocld-vtew. 
There are no longer two disconnected sphere separated by a 
veil of mystery. A buddha is no longer conceived of as passing 
into an ineffable condition of non-manifestation, leaving his 
followers to find ‘islands in themselves'.* There is now rio real 
distinction between phenomenal existence and nirvSna, for 
both have become different aspects of the same mystery. Th^ 
are still essentially one, whether they are conceived as identical 
in their absence of self-nature, that is to ssf, in the voidness 
of their unpredictability, or whether they are conceived as 
consciousness in its pure condition and as the same conscious¬ 
ness acddentally defiled. From now on all barriers are swept 
away. All beings may aspire to buddhahood and all buddhas 
may respond to faith. The change of world-view implies a 
different pattern. The world-view of the early schools was 
lineal thus: 

*5e« Conze, pp. pp. 160-7;; 

146-do aad pp. 207-17: TK. Stc^bat^y. Tie Cofueftim 9 j BttwUt 
Nifyi^a (Leou^red 192;). 

* Me E. J. Thomas, L^, p. 146. 
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Each dotted line represents a scream of elements stretching 
both ways into infini^ of dme. The one dui scops short repre¬ 
sents nirrona. It is true that the pactem should be rather more 
complicated. Some streams will meet and part* influencing one 
another for a time. In this way a buddha before Anally entering 
nirrSna will influence streams (apparent persoDakties) 
chat hare met with his* and afterward these screams will 
influence others, and so on. As long as some influence remains, 
the docaine he preached will hate some e&cc. It is envisaged as 
an historical process. By contrast the world-view of the new 
philosophy converges on a point. The subjecKbjecc complex 
bound to senses and spheres of sense resolves itself into the con¬ 
dition of pure consciousness and this is nirvina. Pure conscious¬ 
ness by the residue of former acts sees itself as the subject- 
object comply and ^herx>menal eadstence) results. 

The diagram now appears thus: 
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This scheme no longer proceeds abng a temporal plane, but 
operates idealisdcally. Therefore it coincides very easily with 
another idealistic partem which conceives an absolute centre for 
the universe. Originally this is probably a regal notion, for a 
king who rules over the four quarters sees his palace as the 
centre of the world. This may well be the intention of the 
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jcage-tcwm (zigguracs) of ajident Mesopocaima* and ic is 
possible chat the idea spread from here both ease and west.*® 
This was the intendon behind the pillars of sovereignly sec up 
by the Mauiyan empetors thioughouc their domains. Likewise 
the Diamond-Seac', place of the enlightenment per 
GuelUrue, became the idealisdc centre of che Buddhist doctrine. 
Later we shall see how by means of che same idea the hmaal- 
mound became the symbol of the docixine. This idea allowed 
many forms of application, and che notions of an undiffecen- 
cUced absolute and a phenomenal existence, which was in some 
sense a dispersal of this absolute, lent themselves easily to this 
pattern. So che diagram now appears thus: 
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Ac che same dme che traditional omniscience of a buddha 
assumes a new idealistic significance. As a universal monarch is 
all-powerful, so a buddha is albwise. There is no longer need to 
resmcc it co che threefold knowledge or the cen powers, for now 
ic extends through all space. Ac first it is jusc che ^£kya>$age 
who occupies the central position, because at this early stage 
ic was he alone who had a right co buddhahood, but vecy soon 
as we shall see, the idealistic scheme out-reached a mere 
hiscoheal personage. 

In this scheme che bodhisaceva served as link between buddha* 
hood and the refracced state of living beings, for while he coils 
amongst men or animals his mind is sec on enlightenment. 
From the time chat he makes the vow co save all beings he be* 
comes a ‘son of che buddhas’. Ic is che ‘dioughc of enlighcen* 
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menc' (heihicitta) that establishes his reladonsHp with the 
buddhas, and it is by means of the thought of enlightenment 
that he will reach his goal. 

'Do you wish to cross over the myriad sorrows of «istence, 
to soothe the sufferings of living-beings, to taste joys in their 
thousands of thousands? Then never abandon the Thought 
of Enlighcencnent r* 

But if men, as bodhisaervas, advance cowards buddhahood, 
buddhas, as bodhisatevas, can come to men's assistance. Out 
scheme is cencrxhigal as well as centripetal. Hence it is the 
idea of the bodhisattva, as heroic saviour, which provides a 
support in time of trouble- There are two types of bodhisattva, 
one is a man of flesh and blocd, intent on buddhahood; the 
other an active emanation of a buddha, a supramundane being 
intent on giving help to men. A pracdcai distinction may be 
made between bodhisattvas who are human, and bodhisactvas 
who may be invoked as divinities. T^ere is no real distinction, 
for both types embody the Thought of Enlightenment and 
both are intent on the salvation of all beings. In this sclieme of 
things no real distinctions can be made at all. Still later the 
Thought of Enlightenment was conceived as a germ of buddha¬ 
hood latent in all beings, and later still in tantric times it was 
identified in the human body. 

Ac all times the buddhas and the bodhisactvas form a kind of 
glorified assembly. When new teachings are promulgated, it is 
in such an assembly that they are heard. When he appears thus, 
a buddha can be diiferenciaced in form from his condition of 
complete identity with ‘pure consciousness’ or 'voidness' on the 
OM hand and from his condition of humanity, as manifest for 
enmple in the ^kya-Sage on the ocher. There was thus con¬ 
ceived an intermediate form of manifestation, known as the 
Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment. The three 'Bodies’ may be 
listed thus: 

* $Indde?s ioJhlnryivatSfa, L 8 (RSl. by L. de li Vall^ Poussfe. 
bimivnm i id Prorffw da Ftutm BotMha. Paris, 1^07, p. j). 
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(t) The Body of the Absolute (dbarmaJtSya) which Is tsstn- 
tiilly unmanifesc. 

(2) The Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment 

which is manifest to bodhisacevas and to the eye of ^di. 

(3) The Human Body (nirminakfya) which is manifest to all 

men.*' 

This scheme was elaborated to satisfy empiric requirements. It 
was known char the 5 ikya-Sagc had lived amongst men, that 
he was identified with the essence of buddhahood (the 'Law*) 
and chat now idealistic teachings were promulgated in his name. 
No practical application was made of it for many centuries, and 
then at last the Tibetans turned it to good account. 

There is a well-defined connection, to be elucidated in 
Chapter Tw^, between the ^kya-Sage who preaches his first 
sermon in the deer-park outside Benares, and the resplendent 
supramundane buddha who promulgates the later doctrines. 
This connection is symbo!i2ed in stone, for some of the 
earliest buddha-images show the sage with thumbs and first 
fingers touching in the gesture of preaching (pi. 5a). I: is not 
without cause chat the resplendent preaching buddha and the 
imperturbable buddha of the enlightenment became the cwo 
chief ones in later times. 


The Cult op the Stupa 

The last great act in the life of the 5 lkya-Sage was the final 
nirvina (pi. 5ii). Reference has been made above to the ancient 
sice of Kuiinagara, which has been identified with modem 
Kasxa on the Nepal-Indian frontier, and w the funeral-mounds 
in which his relics were enshrined. In the first inswnce there was 
nothing unusual in the use of these mounds. They would have 
been used to mark the last resting-place of any important 
personage. Ananda, the favourite disciple, is supposed to have 
asked the sage about his burial; he was cold chat believing lay¬ 
men, princes and others would see to it, and chat it was to be 
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like thii of & «m7enal monarch-• Nor were the early Budd¬ 
hists the only religious sect who honoured cheir master in this 
Wky. The ]ain$ certainly made use of the funeral'mound and it 
is likely chat other sects did so as well. The Sanskrit term for 
mound or heap is stupa and it is by this simple term that the 
funeral-mounds were always known. There is another Sanskrit 
word, caitya, which is also derived from a word, which means n 
Uap up, but this second term b^n to assume the sped£c 
meaning of shrine. Ic is not surprising that the places assodaied 
with the main events in the life of the sage, should have become 
places of pilgrimage and even veneration after his death. Nor 
is it surprising if the place (or places, assuming we accept die 
account of die dividing of the relics) where his last remains re¬ 
posed, became the object of special devotion. All the places of 
pilgrimage must have been adorned with shrines, and the form 
d>ey naturally took would be that of die stupa. If there were 
relics to place inside, so much the better, but if not, at least 
the foRxi was represented- There are no means of knowing how 
slowly or quickly this practice developed, but it is cercam chat 
by die third century b,c. it was well established. The Emperor 
Aioka is ^edited with having opened the original stupas 
in order to share the relics amongst the enormous number 
of dicse shrines that he is supposed to have had constructed. 
The stupas became increasingly elaborate in design. The central 
mound was surrounded by a raised pavement for respectful 
drcumambulacion and the whole sice was enclosed with a 
railing. The railings that survive are made of stone, but the 
prococype was probably made of wood. They were pierced by 
four archways, one at each of the four sides, and these archways 
pffOvided scope for elaborate carving. It is this carving that 
provides die earliest ardueological testimony concerning the 
nature of early Buddhist beliefs, and we learn that the $Skya- 
Sage was the seventh known buddha, that he like his prede¬ 
cessors had achieved enlightenment beneath a saaed tree, and 
chat his buddhahood was the fruit of her<Hc acts in fonnec lives. 

• B, J. Thogus. life, p. 15a. 
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A $igni£canc feature of the early scuipcuce*wwk is chat the 
buddha-figurc ntvet actually appears. It is symbolized by a 
ate (the enlightenment), a wheel (the turning of the wheel of 
the doctrine), a stupa, or the presence may be indicated by fooc- 
prims. Even in the life^cenes preceding the enltghtenmenr, 
chat is CO say when he was still a bodhisattva, the ^Ikya-Sagc is 
not shown. The reasons for his non-appearance have often been 
discussed but no conclusive solution can be given. According 
to a naive rationalist theory, he was not represented, simply 
to indicate his compiccc disappearance in nirvana, TTiis 1$ not 
entirely satisfactory, because there would then be no objecoon 
to full physical representation previous to the time of enl^cen- 
zzient. Indeed it would be necessary, in order to emphasize 
the later absence. Foucher suggests chat he was not represented, 
just b e caus e it was not the custom, and he produces the in¬ 
genious theory of pilgrim-mocnentos (lerra-cocca casts of trees, 
wheels and stupas) which came by usage to represent the sage 
himself. The mosc sadsftetory solution, however, has pro¬ 
bably been put forward by Paul Mus. It is dor that the stupa 
has become a symbol of the doetzme in general, and of the final 
nirvana in particular. The tree and the wheel represent the 
other two main events in the sage’s life, but any of the three 
can be used to indicate his physical presence. Now a symbol is 
never used as a mete mako-shift. It is employed as a means 
towards the apprehension of the otherwise inapprehensible. To 
symbolize a thing is by implication co accord to it exiscence 
upon a higher plane. Thus the 3 skya-Sage is represented by 
symbols, not to emphasize his absence, but because it was 
instinctively felt co be the only means of approaching his true 
nature. In het it reveals a concepden of him which is in 
accordance with chat of the supra-mundane being in the certs. 
Monuments and texts are very different mediums: whereas the 
focmec may often without difficulty retain cheir symbolic 
character, the latter are coostantly at ^e mezt^ of individualist 
interpreters and didactic philosophers. 'One is obliged to diiok 
chat from a certain moment Buddhism was richer in its con- 
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ccece than in its dogma. Taken as a religion it has more 

substance than as a philosophy, a complete reversal of the 
current opinion (which for so long has thwarted research) for 
which Ic would be according to the pali documentation essen¬ 
tially morals and philosophy, which were then painfully and 
superficially turned into a popular religion/* There can be no 
disputing the increasing importance of die stOpa in the de¬ 
velopment and spread of die doctrine. India was once covered 
with these impressive monuments, but of the ruins chat 
remain only ^Sndfi can give anything approximating to an 
impre&sion of cheit fbnnet grandeur. In ^ose days ch^ were 
painted and gilded, adorned with umbrellas and garlands; scents 
and fiowers were o£ered to them and ih^ were circumambu¬ 
lated with devotion and respect. Not let ic be thought that they 
were merely the refuge of the simple l^-fblk. Not only is there 
archaeological evidence to prove that monks are to be numbered 
amongst die donators, but as fu back as archaeology can go, 
the stupa is seen to play an important, if not essential part in 
Buddhist practice. 


Cavb-Monasteribs 

Of the very earliesc monastic communities, whose buildings 
must have been of wood, dierc is now of course no trace, but 
from the third century B.c. onwards the dwelling places of 
these early pcacdsers of the doctrine arc preserved in solid 
rock. The type of rock-fonnation that allowed the elaborate 
hoUowing-out of these cave-dwellings only exists in certain 
areas, chiefly in Bombay Province and Hyderabad. Three such 
sices, in close proximity to one another, are situated abour half 
way between Bombay and Poona. The arrangcmcnc is similar 
in every case. The largest cave of each group is in the form of a 
long pillared hall with apse-like end. whi<h has been cut so as 
n leave a simple domed ^linder of stone risii^ foom the floor. 
There is a passage between the walls and the row of pillars, so 
* P. Mus, Jpre^Hf, Incroduceoo, p. 69. 
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that the cai^a may be convenicncly ciraamambokced- On 
both sides of the main hall arc smaller caves, arranged in con¬ 
venient groups, depending on the formation of the rock. 
Sometimes they are built above one another. Sometimes there 
arc several small cells opening off a larger couriyard. These small 
aves are hollowed out co form small square rooms, leaving a 
high pbeform at one side to serve as the basis for a couch. 
These are che earliest extant monastic sectlcmcnts. The inward 
sloping pillars and che wooden roof-scruts of the chai^-halls 
indicate their dependence on yet earlier models which were built 
of wood. Moreover che rock above che entrance is sometimes cut 
to represent wooden latticed windows of early Indian ^^pe and 
che gaping entrance of the cave was originally screened with 
wooden lattice work. In the later examples the pillars tend 
cowards che perpendicular, and che sconc-wotk of the entrance- 
arch itself becomes more ornate. Rock-architecture is seen co 
come into its own and to lose its dependence on models in 
another medium. The situation of these caves is always 
pleasant, but they are probably at their best during and afwr 
the monsoon, when (he hills Appear in luxuriant freshness. The 
grassy platform in front of such a row of caves is usually a few 
hundred feet above che general level of che ground and one can 
see for miles sctoss the fiooded paddy fields. It was che practice 
for chose who went forth from home co a homeless state to 
wander freely for the greater part of the year and only during 
che season of the rains co settle in one place in comparative 
comfort; but from che time chat the community began to re¬ 
ceive r^ular support horn che villages, there must have been an 
increasing tendency co remain as a member of a more or less 
fixed community. The rules were gradually relaxed, eventually 
even by those who strove to resist such relaxation. Decent 
garments of approved pattern were worn instead of rags.* The 
certain^ of regular support gradually made begging unnecessary; 
monks even possessed wealth and property. Their master him- 

* Me J. Vheminta it r^^itax a vtlmenis it nis, JA, XHl, p. 365. 
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self h&ij mstnicced them to follow a middle course, avoiding 
luxiuy on the one hand and self-aMicuon on the other, and 
thus iny rehuation of seeming hardship might be excused as 
avoidance of self-affliction. The comparatively easy life of the 
Buddhist monk made him a buct for the followers of other sects, 
but it probably contributed largely to the success of the doctrine 
in a worldly sense. It presumably succeeded in preserving a ^ir 
balance between genuine religious practice and lay respecta¬ 
bility, thus attracting to its ranks men of good family and 
talent as well as of religious aspiration. From the time of 
A^oka onwards ics success seems to have been assured and 
settled communities became a recognized msdcucioo. The 
earliest caves date from this time, and one does not arduously 
cut temples out of rock in order to use them but four months in 
the year. Hevettheless whether he dwells alone or in community 
the Buddhist monk remains responsible to himself or co his 
chosen master. There is no tegular daily office at which he is 
required co present himself, and if we are to draw any cooclusion 
from the exhaustive detail of the rules of conduct, it would seem 
that there were many opportunities for transgression. The only 
regular ceremony was the reciting of the rules of conduct in the 
form of a genet^ confession, which cook place twice monthly 
at the new and full moon. The chaicya-hall may seem co imply 
some form of communal worship, and from early rimes on it 
may have become a custom to drcumambulace every day the 
simple symbol which represented both the doctrine and the 
oirnna of the master. In view of the freedom of practice which 
has remained so characteristic of the doctrine through the cen¬ 
turies, it is unlikely that its beginnings were very diffierent. In 
Tibetan monasteries today die temple is used comparatively 
rarely in spice of the elaborateness of its provisions. 

These cave-monasteries represent a long period of devel^ 
menc. The diree we have so far referred to, namely Bhaja, 
Bhedsa, BCarla, together with a few similar examples, such as an 
early chaicya-hall at Nasik, some eighty miles north-east of 
Bombay, and two such early halls at Ajanta, the most famous of 
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these sites, belong approximately to che period 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 200. Bhaja represents the earlier dace and Karla die late. 
Ac Bhaja and Bhedsa the pillars arc completely plain, but che 
Karla pillars have a kind of pot-base and axe surmounted by 
elaborate capitals in che form of elephants with noble couples 
on them and horses with their riders (pi. j). Horses and ri^s 
are a favourite motif and che massive pillars at the enaance to 
che Bhedsa caves arc likewise adorned. Worthy ^ special 
mention are che deep-cut bas-reliefs that cover the walls on 
either side of one of che Bhaja care-cells. The sun-god in his 
chariot is seen on che left and India, che god of barcle, riding ho 
elephant on the right (pi. 6). These early carvings are purely 
decorative and if we need any proof of che naive simp^cicy of 
the inmates, it is surely here. 

The carving on the stone railings and gate-ways of che great 
scupas belongs to the same period as these first monastic caves, 
and as they were popular centres of pilgrimage and thus corre¬ 
spondingly wealthy, there was far greater scope for rhe 
sculptors' skill. We have referred briefly already to some of die 
themes, to che little tableaux iliuscracing the previous lives of 
the bodhisateva and the main events of his last life on earth, the 
recurrii^ themes of the nee and che wheel and the stupa, 
which are ixsually shown with adorir^ figures around them, 
men, gods or animals. The craftsmen clearly delighced in 
p o x ' tr ying contemporary scenes, cavalcades, processions, and 
especially che sinuous lines of the female figure. Whether thy 
are cree-sprites or jtisc women plucking fruit, they are equally 
devoid of any religious significance. They had certainly often 
before been carved in wood for ocher patrons; now when an 
order was given for a stupa-gate to be decorated, the craftsman 
consulted his patron over his preference for the main designs 
and worked hi own will with the rest. It is interesting to te- 
flea chat even the carvings whidi we consider specifically 
Buddhist, were at chat time not specifically Buddhist at all. 
The Jains builr stupas and decorated them in mudi the same 
wy. The symbols of tree and wheel and stupa were juse as much 
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in MU by them, and the «corics of the ‘previous lives' were de¬ 
rived t common stock of Indian hero- and animal-caies. It 

is true that these symbols and stories were now assodaced with 
the ^ya- 5 age, but it is di£culc to distinguish between those 
chat were associated with him because they were popular 
motife and chose that became popular motifs because they were 
associated with him. Were trees and stupas worshipped before 
they came to symbolize two main events in his life? They 
probably were. Were wheels erected on pillars as a sign of 
sovereignty before they were used to symboiyzc his turning of 
the wheel of the supreme doctrine? Probably so (pi. jr). 

Early sculpture illustrates well the customs and popular 
beliefo of the time, but nothing can be learned with certainty 
about the hero in whose honour the work was done. 

The Buddka-Image 

The buddha-image appeared about the beginning of the 
Christian era seemingly in the district of Mathuii, about 
ninety miles south of modem Delhi. Even now some of the 
best examples can be seen in the museum there. These figures 
are designated as bodhisartvas. They either stand with legs 
slightly apart or are seated in the typical posture of meditation. 
The right hand rests in the one case upon the girdle and in the 
ori^er palm-upwards upon the lap. The left hand is raised in 
what is known as the gesture of ‘dauntlessness', palm outwards, 
fingers close together pointing upwards. There is Ettle 
spedEcally Buddhist about these figures. It is possible to see 
in the cross-legged figure with left hand raised in dauntlessness, 
the bodhisateva, determined to achieve his aim in spice of the 
assaults of Mara. It may even have been first conceived with 
this in mind, but neither the poscure nor the gesture is new in 
itself. In the same museum can be seen a nSga-dfvinicy, a Hindu 
god of war and many other figures with hands raised in just 
this way. What may be new, however, is the combination of 
poscure and gesture, which suggests both action and tranquillity, 
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One TDAy compare che carlj Jain images, which arc either 
standing with arms saaJghc to the aides or seated cross'legged 
with hands placed together on the lap in die gesture of media¬ 
tion. 

Ac this period India was connected with the West hy the 
Kushan Empire which stretched from Afghanistan to the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. Machurt came within 
its orbit. Although the effects of this contact were very great, 
it is not always possible to specify them in the sphere of purely 
religious and doctrinal developments. But where sculpture is 
concerned the effects are sail clear for all to sec. If Machurf 
craftsmen produced the first buddha-figures, it was Gandhira 
that enriched che forms and popularized che new conventions. 
Many examples of this Style arc to be seen in museums t>o6 
in India and in Europe, and it is probably the mosc ^ily 
recognizable phase of Buddhist sculpture, just because the 
humanism of the Graeco-Roman style is $u^ an obvious in¬ 
trusion. In che fourth century of our era Magadha became 
again the centre of a new Indian Empire under the Gupta 
iDynasty, and by this time the Gandhira style was hap^y 
absorbed into che genetal scream of Indian sculpture. The 
buddha-figure had now become the fashion and che cave- 
communities were not slow to make use of it. One of riic first 
and most beautiful examples is an Ajanca cave (no. lo, pi. ^i). 
A stupa is still che object of devotion but now a standing 
buddha-figure is superimposed. The righc-acxn, which is 
broken, was probably rais^ in che gesture of daunclessness. 
The pillar-capitals and che mforium which they support are 
richly carved with mmy small inset buddhas, displaying a 
variety of conventional gestures, that of meditation ^lands 
together, palms upwards fiat on lap), that of preaching (thumbs 
and first fingers of both hands joined in front of the breast), 
that of giving (right hand palm outwards pointing downwards) 
and chat of daunclessness. 

Ajanta was a very large settlement with more than thirty 
caves. Apart from che chaitya-halls, mosc of the other caves are 
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in the form cpf itr^t halls some sixey-five foec square. To the 
sides there are the cells of the monb but ac the far end one 
mounts a platforrn leading into a shrine-chamber, which 
contains a preaching buddha seated on a throne. The first 
turning of the wheel of the doctrine in the deer-park at 
Benares is indicated by the deet carved on the throne. It is of 
interest to consider the significance of this buddha who is now 
chiefly occupied in prcaAing. The last four or five centuries 
had seen the appearance of a vast amount of new docoinai 
tews, some claiming to be inspired, some the work of com¬ 
mentators and individual au^ors. This presupposes the 
esristence of much intellectual effort and ability, and it seems 
that the community was conscious of this fact and rejoiced in rc, 
for whac purpose does an image serve if not to reflea and do 
honour to an ideal? The ocher favourite figure is chat of a 
bodhisattva, standing and making the gesture of giving. But 
these never occupy a main position, appearing rather as 
guardians or onlookers. It is not for d^em worship is in¬ 
tended. There seems to be no reason for regarding these caves 
as specifically maluiyanist; they merely represent the accepted 
style of the times, and all the Buddhist establishments of 
whatever order would have used these forms. Nowadays 
Tibetan Buddhism on the one hand and the Thcravadin 
Buddhism of Ceylon both represent curious cxcremes of the 
doctrine, and so 8u^«t extremes of difference between the 
Great Vehicle and the Lesser. But the four main orders of 
monks, the Mahisanghikas, the SarvSstiradins. the Sammiriyas 
and the Sthaviras (Thtravldins) were all more or less affected 
by the new ideas which continued ro mould the doctrine 
throughout ie i, 800 years of history on Indian soil. There were 
xnfxiks of mal^ySnist tendency, but no proper mah^Sniet 
sea. The monastic rule of conduct was the same in every case, 
and if a monk (c** layman for that matter) chose to take the vow 
of a bodhisattva and direct his life accordingly, that was his 
affair. He could read mahiySna^ucras at his pleasure and dis¬ 
pute with his fellow-monks to his heart’s content. We should 
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ert greatly if we conceived of the various different philosophical 
schools as teprescncing different orders in the Christian sense or 
even as constituted like the Buddhist orders of Tibet We have 
for instance no reason co imagine the existence of separate 
MSdhyamika or YogacSra monasteries as opposed to Sarvasti- 
vSda ones. These philosophies were merely points of view re¬ 
presented by the inmates of Ajanca, NSsik, SSnchi or any 
other of the hundreds of communities established throughout 
India. True, there would always be a tendency for men to seek 
for masters who represented the same view-point as they them¬ 
selves favoured, and coteries would form here and there* but 
dus is a spontaneous regrouping which would occur in any 
sodecy. 

The Hisik site which in its early days had consisted of josc a 
simple chaitya-hall arud the cave-cells of the monks, also under¬ 
went this secondary stage of development. The same spacious 
^uare halls were cut with shrines at the for side. Ac first these 
shrines appear as deeply incised bas-reliefs with a passage cut 
behind for ciicumambulacion. One such (no. shows in the 
centre a stupa with the lion of the Sikyas co one side and the 
wheel of the law to the other. Two women are in the act of 
circumambulating it with devotion (pi. ^c). Anotha shows the 
sage in the posture of medication seated on the lion-chreoie. All 
the later central ffgures make the gesture of preaching. Some 
are seated within an inner shnne at die doors of which stand 
guardian bodhisacevas. The guardian figures in cave no. 20 are 
holding lotuses in their left while the right hands are raised in 
the gesture of fearlessness. These figures* known as lotus- 
holders (^oiimapSnt), became formalized later and so repre¬ 
sented one of the most popular divinities of the last phase of 
Indian Buddhism (pi. Ss). Also at NSsik are several small 
caves, not serving as shrines co a larger hall, but simply cut out 
of the rock so chat these preaching buddhas may be multiplied. 
Ac their sides stand respectful accendanu and one can voy 
easily imagine oneself as present in the midst such a real 
august assembly (pi. 7 fy NSsik is cerminly one of the most 
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plosanc of these early settlements. The caves lie about 400 feet 
above the general level of the plain. Trees line the path before 
the caves, and through these nets one looks out into a haxy 
distance. The place is completely tranqtiil (pi. 74), 

In the hills some twenty miles north of Bombay ate the 
Kanheri Caves, the largest of all these settlements; as there arc 
more than a hundred caves, the monb here must have numbered 
several hundreds. There is a chaitya-hall similar to the one at 
Karla and dating from about the second century a.d. It 
probably reptesents the earliest of the group. Thereaftet monks 
and groups of monks muse have continued cutting out accom¬ 
modation to their requirements. There is one enormous hall 
(cave no. 1 1) which seems to have been intended as a res>hall 
for travellers and visitors. Two raised stone platforms run the 
full length of die hall and served presumably as resting-places. 
Smaller cells open all around (pi. 8i). A few of the caves ate 
carved with deeply cut bas-teliefs inside, and the common 
motif is still the preaching buddha- 
Quite apart from the wonda that these cave-cells and temples 
evoke in themselves, they possess great value as typical 
monastic settlements of Buddhist India- The many others, 
whether built of stone or wood, have long since gone to de¬ 
struction, leaving buc their foundations at the most. The next 
survivals in direct line of descent are the earliest Tibetan 
monasceries. and diere will be occasion in a later chapter to 
describe the eleventh-century west-Tibetan monastery of Tabo. 
It is interesting co reflect how minor arc the changes in the 
dispositions of the buildings and in the activities of the monks. 
From the rexes one gains die impression of vast and sometimes 
catastrophic changes. How widely different in perspective 
seems to appear the way of the early disciple and the career of 
the bodhisactva, yet the outward fwm of the community does 
not distinguish these two ways. It is true that at some time in 
the past the homeless Buddhist ascetics became settled dwellers in 
a chosen monastay. but this is a change which affecu Buddhism 
as a whole. Likewise the art-forms as chty develop become a 
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common expression of the doctrine and a common heritage. 
We sHaU now have co discuss the various tendencies con- 
yenicntly labelled as tanaic or ritualistic. These tendencies 
involve extraordinary practices, which would seem to destroy 
completely the essential purity of Buddhist practice. Yet the 
practice of the monb remains essentially as before. Fearful 
monsters and grotesque couples now adorn the walls and the 
ceremonies of worship have become more elaborate, but the 
monks keep the same discipline, they think in the same terms of 
samsSf a and release from samslra, they learn and copy the texts, 
they compose new ones, they go into soliory medicadon- 
In essentials all is just as it always has been. When one studies 
the doctrine from outside, as it were, one is acutely conscious 
of evecy new change and development. In this one is encouraged 
by the protagonists of the different schools themselves, for it 
is they who split the differences and casdgate the views of their 
opponents. At the same time thty are conscious of their unity 
in one ideal and in the praedee c^ a common code of conduct. 
The changes come as a logical historical development, and in 
any one period ill are more or less affected by them. Some may 
attempt to cling co the old concepdons, but even the old con¬ 
ceptions impercepriMy involve the new ideas. Thus the change 
in meaning which a symbol undergoes, eventually becomes 
irresisdble co all. In the fifth century E.c., for eieample, the 
stupa is the comb of the master and perhaps the sign of his 
departure into nirvSna. In the fifth century a.d. it is die essential 
symbol of the doctrine, the Body of the Absolute coaunoa to all 
the buddhas and from it a buddha-image can bec^e manifest. 
In the first few centuries of their development, the buddha- 
images are shown with certain convendonalized gestures which 
arc used because they are found suitable to express the various 
aedvides of a buddha, but gradually these different forms be¬ 
come idenctfied with different names, and there can be no 
going back upon this process, so chat all sects just accept them 
as they have become. Historically Avalokite^vara is not just 
a maha^^nisc creadon, who is set up in some monasteries and 
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denied entry into others. We can impose all coo easily our own 
ideas of religious bitterness and konocUsm upon a religion 
which has known little of either within its own ranks .The 
fbnous diccum of Aioka. that ‘all which is well spoken Is che 
word of the buddha’, applies to all its developments throughout 
its long history. 



A small silver buddha (Ajnoghafiiidh{) 
Tibetan wotkmtoship 
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II 

TANTRIC BUDDHISM* 


T here is one chief difficulty in achieving a just appreciation 
of the historical development of Buddhism and that is the 
geographic division of Buddhism as we see it at the present day. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this division was 
causing the bewilderment among European travellers and 
missionaries, who were understandably slow in attributing the 
religions of Ceylon and Japan to a common source.^ In India 
itself Buddhism had been gradually sinking into oblivion since 
the destruction of the great monastic centres at the hands of the 
Moghuls. It was not until the firai half of the last century that 
there appeared the two great pioneers of Indian Buddhism, 
Brian Hodgson, who was British resident in Kathmandu for 
twenty-five years, and Eugene Burnouf, who was his chief 
collaborator at the CoUige de Fiance. Now after a century of 
scholasti c endeavour it is possible to trace the histoiy of this 
religion in the land of its origin. /Much uAcertainty o(> 
scuiity remain, especially in the later period, but this does not 
excuse anyone who professes to write or speak of Buddhism 
from doing his best to take this whole period into account. For 
Buddhism is not just the word of one master, promulgatd and 
fixed for all time. It was part of India's religious experience, 
changing, adapting, developing through the centuries, yet at the 
same time retaining a certain continuity and independence in 

* The cemi tantrU, populuized fe Etiropun aad modart lodun wo^, luf 
no basis io »y Saitfuit sd)eecival iomi. This form of htuldhiam is 
dthei «$ the Way of Spells, or vajrgyim, the AdaoMiacie W^. 

Nerenhelees che com is spt, for it chsraeterizo chat wb^e developnau 
which is based on che or texts knowa as tattras (see pp. 54-6). Ic could be 
adequately glossed by ritvalistit and It should cercaioly oot be pervsded by 
che MASS of opptobruuD which soBu wtudshsveatsschedcDic, 
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its craditions- However far we go back in time, we can never 
discover such a thing as pure Buddhism, for it inevitably shared 
its philosophical concepts, its moral and ascetic practices with 
the rest of the religious life of India. It adopted what came to 
be its characteristic dogma, enitmata, absence of self^natuie, but 
this weakened neither its adherence to the generally accepted 
doctrine of rebirth not its reliance upon the assistance of 
divine beings, Some monks, it is true, strove to 'be islands to 
themselves', but there were as many non-Buddhist ascetics who 
strove likewise, and as devotion developed towards the great 
Hindu gods, so it likewise developed cowards chose great beings, 
the bodhisatevas, 

Thus historically, at least, one must conceive of Buddhism as 
an active living tradition, probably receiving its impetus ftom a 
great religious teacher round about the year 500 B.c. (who 
thought and taught, be it remembered, within the cerms of his 
times) and continuing to enrich and adapt itself on a give-and- 
take basis for 1,500 years and more, It spread to Ceylon, 
probably in the third century B.C,, and although the connection 
with In^a certainly conemued for several centuries, Buddhists 
there remained lately ignorant of subse^^uent developments 
in India and have remained so to the present day- At about the 
beginning of the Christian era it began to spread across central 
Asia to China and thence finally to Japan. From the eighth 
century onwards it gradually became established throughout 
Tibet, but the forms in which it now appeared were vciy 
different from those which Ceylon had received a thousand 
years earlier. Tibet remained in contact with India to the last, 
and so it was che full inheritor of the Indian Buddhist tradition, 
Thus the distance that separates Theravadin Buddhism fri>m 
Tibetan Buddhism today provides some measure of the distance 
that separated Indian Buddhism of che third century B.c. from 
Indian Buddhism of the twelfth century A.D. One sees therefore 
how misleading it may be to speak of Northern and Southern 
Buddhism, for the difierence between the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia on the one hand and of China, 
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Japan and Tibet on the ocher arc not primarily geographical, but 
historical and temporal. The bond of chdr uni^ can anil be 
traced, but only laboriously and with the help of texts and 
archaeolo^cal remains. These are scanty enough, if one relies 
upon Indian sources aJone, for the climate is unsuitable for the 
preservation of manuscript niacerial and the ancient sites were 
abandoned for centuries to the callousness of weather and of 
man. Some of the most important texts have been preserved in 
Nepal, but in order to gain any real impeession of the im¬ 
mense growth of Indian Buddhist literature, we have to turn to 
the translations preserved in the languages of Chiiu, Japan and 
Tibet. In this labour of faith the Tibetans were certainly the 
most successful, for th^ devised a more accurate and consistent 
means of translation chan was possible in Chinese. Also their 
proximity to Nepal and India rendered possible continuous co¬ 
operation between Indian and Nepalese and Tibetan masters, 
whereas the Chinese traiislacor was often left to translate as he 
thought best. There will be occasion later to write of the 
Tibetan Canon in more detail, but it is important now to 
realize how much we rely upon it for an understanding of 
Buddhism even for the period preceding the introduction of the 
doemne into Tibet itself. The Tibetans translated every 
Buddhist text they met with, texts which had originated at 
any time ftom the £fth century B.c. onwards. The greater part 
of the texts they found were far later than this, usually ftom 
about the first century a.D. onwards- Moreover we can be sure 
that whatever they did tzanslace still formed part of the Indian 
Buddhist tradition in the eighth century and later. Therefore the 
contents of their canon in themselves provide an accurate picture 
of later Indian Buddhism. 

$0 far as architectural and art forms are concerned, Nepal has 
preserved the most precious traces of what Buddhist India once 
was. The pagoda-type temple, which was already charaaeristic 
of the India of Yuan Chwang's times, but has now long since 
been replaced hy ocher styles, was still being built in Nepal 
in the seventeenth century. Iconographic ttadiiions continue 
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even today and can be traced back directly to old Plla 
art of Bengal. All in all there are considerable means at 
our disposal for a reconscniccion of the life and thought of the 
Use centuries of Buddhist India, and an understanding of 
this period is essential for any just appreoacion of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 


The Texts 

The texts to which wc have chiefly to tefet fall into two 
main categories, known as futras and tantriu. The basic meaning 
of both these words is 'thread (of discourse)', but by and large 
they have come to be applied to difierent kinds of literary 
worb. The nitm are mainly doctrinal in character. The earlier 
ones, such as those that appear in the Singhalese Canon, are 
historical or quasi*historical in character and represent the 
Slkya-Sage giving mstruccion to his followers at Rljgir or 
Benares or any other of their well-known places of sojourn in 
Magadha. The later ones present with little serious attempt at 
historici^ a transcendent form of the sage, who gives insmic- 
dons (a the benefle of bodhisattvas in the new philosophical 
dieories, commending the great career of the bodhisattva with 
its goal of buddhaboed for all beings. Although some of the 
philosophical ideas are abstruse, these texts are all reasonably 
straight'f:>rward, if often monocooous to the extreme. They all, 
old and new alike, presuppose much the same sort of religious 
practice—namely morali^, concentration and wisdom^and 
they differ primarily in the end of their endeavour. The early 
disciples might hope to gain nirvSna as the fruit of the striving 
of several lives. The bodhisattva looked forward to innumerable 
lives of effort and $elf-sacri£ce throughout aeons of dme. But 
all chat was said in the previous chapter about the wheel of life 
applied to both et^ually, for there was no means of escaping the 
inevitable reedbudon for one’s acts. Ail being well, the early 
disciple would expect to continue to be reborn as a man with 
opportunities fat practising the religious life until his course 
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was nw. The bodhisactva on the ocher hand possessed no such 
conCdencc. He must neyei lose hold of the thought of en¬ 
lightenment, as expressed m his inctial vow, and he was pte> 
pared to suifer in any of the spheres of existence for die welfare 
of all beings. The Mahayina is often represented as a way of 
feith and devodon, but it must not be thought to differ 
(qualitatively from the earlier schools in this respect. The need 
for faith was stressed from the earliest times and there is no 
lack of evidence for quite fervid devodon towards the Master. 
The stupa and afterwards the buddha>image provided the focal' 
point of the cult, and as has been emphasized above, these were 
not restricted to ai^ one school. 

The tantras make no claim whatsoever to historicity. They are 
revealed by the Lord (hha^avSn, about whose forms more will be 
said below) in a transcendent sphere of existence, and they 
differ from the siitras, old and new alike, by celling of an 
endtely different kind of practice, by means of which buddha- 
hood can be gained m this very life. They contain magical 
spells, dtsenpdons of divinities and sets of divinides arranged 
for meditadonal and ritual use. inscructioDS in sacramental 
worship and in the bestowing of consecradons. These will all 
be discussed in detail, but their mere enumeradon ts suff deni 
CO indicate that we are here presented with a veiy different form 
of religious praedee. These two types of text. iHtra and tantra, 
are not entirely isolated from one another. Magical spells 
appear in several of the sUtrat, and at lease two famous texts, 
which are known as sutras in the Sanskrit versions that are 
available to us. were firmly classed as tantras by the Tibetans.^ 
There was inevitably a certain amount of mingling of the 
literary material. Some practices which would only gain their 
full effect as part of the ritual of the tantras, were also useful for 
straigheforw^ devodonal praedees and so spells found theii 
way into the dSfror. Conversely whenever the tantras appeal to 
philosophical considcradons, the nifrus provide dieir obvious 
source. Neverdieless as ways, they are quire distinct, and on my 

* The Smar^eyfeiliMtana-siUra end the 
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travels Tibetans have several times asked me: ‘Do you follow 
the jfirres oi the tmtras?' In this they aic repeating a question 
which was bemg asked in India i,aoo years ago- In the later 
days of Buddhism it was not mahfyana and hin(^Sna which 
presented themselves as altemacivcs, but mehtySna and mantra- 
ySna, that is to sof, 'the v/vf of spells', for it was ^ the use of 
spells that the ritual was characterized throughout. In these 
compliated rituals far more than spells was involved, and so 
wc must try to trace the various theories, beliefs and practices, 
which have come together in some form of coherent whole. 

The Transcendent Buddha 

More than one reference has been made to the continuity that 
exists throughout the whole historical development of Bud¬ 
dhism, and it was suggested chat ritis continuity consisted 
primarily in the idea of a buddha, which has remained generally 
constant in content in spite of other changes in the docninc. 
There is one particular conception of a buddha, which wc may 
dismiss out of hand, namely a buddha as a purely human teacher. 
This conception is a modem Western aeation, and although it 
has been adopted by quite a number of Buddhists, whechet 
feom Ceylon or from Japan, who have come into contact with 
the West, it still temains no more than an attempted accom¬ 
modation CO present-day racionaltsc chinking. Before a few 
Westerners began to suggest otherwise, no Buddhist, Singha¬ 
lese, Japanese or Tibetan, conceived of a buddha other dun as a 
transcendent being, and his canonical texts, in whatever 
language thty were written, supported him in this view. It is 
ind^ possible that there was a mete man, known as the Sage 
of the Sskyas, upon whom popular legends and cultural re¬ 
ligious ideas centred themselves, but the point we must bear in 
mind is that it was belief in the supramundane being and not 
in a man, which accounts for the success of the doctrine in the 
first centuries throughout India and ^tn later throughout the 
whole of the Far East. The most significant quality chat attadied 
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CO i buddha wai royal dignity. His burial was to be chat of a 
universal monarch and the symbol of his docffinc was ihc wheel 
of sovereignty. He was a Great Man, reposicory of chc chircy- 
cwo major marks and eighty minor marks of physical pecfec- 
oon. It is usually suggested that the idea of universal dominion 
entered India from the Middle East with the increase io com^ 
munications which was one of the more beneficial results of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. It is difficult to crack down 
with certainty chc traffic in ideas, for who can claim finally to 
separate the indigenous from the foreign? In India kings were 
never regarded as divine beings, but the theory would not have 
been unfamiliar, and it was certainly applicable to chose who 
possessed power of another kind, namely hermits who by th ei r 
psychic power were thought to be able to coerce the gods. The 
^ikyi'Sage was famed as a wonder-worker as well as a teacher, 
and with success and &me going hand in hand, he fulfilled all 
the beliefs and expectations of chose times. This inevitably 
expressed itself in the texts. This process had already begun 
b^ore his teaching esablished itself in Ceylon, but in India 
it continued to far greater lengths. I referred in the previous 
chapter to the image of the preaching buddha, which appears so 
frequently at Ajanta, Nasik and elsewhere, and su gg ested some 
connection between these and the appearaxue of many texts. 
The early mahi)^na-siltras, of which Tht Lstus the Gcoi law is 
the best known, are preached by the ^akya-Sage, who now 
appears as the Lord who shines transcendent at the centre of 
existence. As iranscendent Lord, he turns the wheel of the doc¬ 
trine. Iconographically this is represented by the thumbs and 
fingers of the two hands joined in front of the chest, and this is 
preasely the gesture of the buddhas of Ajanca and NSstk. Ac 
MSsik these buddhas are seated in what may be called die 
European posture, and this is also the posture in which die 
Kushan kings were carved. It is possible that we have here 
another suggestion of royalty.^ 

In the a voluminous text which repre¬ 

sents the iransirional st^e from jStra to tantra there is a de- 
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scription of the sovereign-buddha: * He has the colour of safFcon 
and is like the risiog-sun. He holds a great wheel which is 
Cuming- He is like a great king with his crown and his decora¬ 
tions, a great being who is aowned and adorned with all 
adommencs. His lower gannenc is of £00 doth and his upper 
garment of cloth of various colours. He is bewreathed and hand¬ 
some, adorned with strands and garlands. He smells a wreath 
of flowers held in the right hand, He smiles just slightly. He is 
sffong and migh^. Fair he is and handsome, neither young nor 
old. In his left hand he holds the wheel, wreathed in blazing 
light, which he is turning.In this text generally, as in the 
Letw the Good Law, it is the Lord ^ 1 ^-muni, who occupies 
the central position, but it is a who has little to 

do with a wandering ascetic.* It is not surprising therefore that 
in the texts that follow, rite central figure, although sdll the 
Resplendent Lord, no longer goes by the name of ^ikya-muni, 
but by chat of Vairocana, which just means resplendent. The 
continuiiy is indicated by the preaching gesture, for from now 
on this pertains to Vairocana. One of the first texts in which 
Vairocana appears is the rancra Spiposium oj Truth oj all the 
TathSgatoi (Sarva-tath^ata-taitva-sofj^ahd) where before comr 
mencing his teaching, he manifests himself as repceseocing the 
unity of all buddhas.* If we may revere once more to the pre¬ 
vious chapter, it will be remembered that reference was made to 
the change of world-view which took place in the doctrine. 
Existence no longer proceeded along a temporal plane, but 
operated idealistically. Buddhas were therefore no longer con¬ 
ceived as following one another in time, but as manifesting 
themselves spontaneously foom an undifferentiated absolute. 
There appears in die Lotus of the Good Z 4 w a centripetal artange- 
menc of buddhas with two at each of the cardinal points and 
intermediaa points of the compass, The emanative idealistic 

* mini m stgjti Tib. 

^The Tibecan Tcrt is lu Nr. Kl. *iyud, rol. tu. Of the Suslric the 
opeoiag yenta will be found in Iadnbhud*e COS, zliv, p. St. 

aha p. 65 fo. 
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conception of buddhihood characterises the whole of the 
mah^ina. The sec of five buddhas which is chaiacieristic of the 
cancras merely convencionaiizes this world-view in a form that 
accords with the several other secs of five. Just as personally con¬ 
sists of five components, so buddhahood is represented by five 
buddhas. and in accordance with the doctrine of the non- 
subscanrialicy of everything whatsoever, both personality and 
buddhahood are equally void of subjective and objective con¬ 
tent. This epitomizes the identity of samsSra and niTvSna, the 
realization of whidi is the prime object of the tantras. As five¬ 
fold the Lord (Vairocana) is no longer transcendent, for he 
becomes the symbol of the identity of sam^a and nirvina. 
Thus in the texts he appears as one when he instructs and as 
fivefold in the ritual. This mingling of immanence and transcen¬ 
dence forms an essential part of the religious practice of 
Hmduism and the later Buddhism. One often finds the term 
pantheistic used of Indian religions, but iu use merely reveals 
unawareness of the subdecies of these doctrines. The Lord, 
whether known successively as Sakya-muni, Vairocana or 
Vajtadhara. remains preeminent throughout the whole de¬ 
velopment of Indian Buddhism. Although he may become 
manifest in any accepted form, he must always be recognized as 
the same in essence. It is this that is meant, when it is suggested 
that the condniucy of the doctrine consists m the notion of 
buddhahood. 

Other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 

Most of the names of the sixteen buddhas of the Lotus ef the 
GooL Imw have the appearance of being puce invention. 
Names such as Lion-roar, Lien Banner of Victory, Space- 
abiding, Htetnally Extinguished, can be nothing more than 
buddha-epichets. They serve no other purpose beyond the per¬ 
functory supplying of the requisite number of names. But there 
are two among them, placed to the we$t and east respectively, 
who became unportant in d)e later developments. These are 
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Amlnym (Boundless Life) and Akshobhya (lmpcrtuii>ablc). It 
is not unlikely chat the cause of their enduring success f$ partly 
the mere succinctness of their names i but rather special asso> 
dations arc also involved. The Buddha ImpcrturbahU recalls the 
moment of enlighcenmcnc and the defeat of Mira, who retreats 
discomfited, leaving the victor unperturbed. When d^e 
buddhas came to be distinguished iconographically, his gesture 
was that of touching the eardi with the right hand (earth- 
witness), thus clearly identifying diis particular association. 
Boundless Life on the other hand suggests rather a general accri- 
bute of buddhahcod, for one may remember that the early 
texts often speak of nirvlna as the immortal or deathless state. 
It is typified iconographically by the gesture of blissful con¬ 
centration, the hands together in the lap resting palm on palm. 
But there is another association, for dus buddha was recognized 
as identical with AmitSbha (Boundless Light). It has been 
often suggested that the whole idea of buddhahood as light is 
of Iranian origin, and this is quite plausible, for in the early 
centuries A.D. when the idea of buddhahood was open to new 
and developed interpretations, the empire of the Kushan kings 
bestrode both north-west India and Persia. But when one 
suggests infiuence of this kind, it is important at the same time 
to realize its limitations. According to Iranian ideas, light 
and good stood in firm contrast to darkness and evil, but it is 
this very notion of duality, which the Buddhism of dus pericNd 
is most concerned to refute. 

'There is no difference at all between nirvSna and samsSra, 

There is no difference at all between samsara and nir^ma. 

What makes the limit of niivSna is also the limit of samsSta. 

Between the cwo we cannot find the slightest shade of 
difference.'* 

So infiueoce there may well be, but no idea essentially foreign 
to the doctrine has found its way in. It would be wrong to 

* see Stdieebatsky, mnina, p. 77 (Ns^juna's MaHymakskifilti, XXV. 
19-20,) 
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think of a god of light «ntering buddhism in the name of 
Amitabha. Like the many other epithets, Bcun^ess Light was 
edited just as an attribute of buddhahoocL At the same dmc 
it is probably true that the enormous popularity of this pard- 
cuUc buddla-name throughout central Asia, China and Japan 
may be attributed largely to the importance of light in Iranian 
religion. No such exaggerated development seems to have taken 
place in India itself, where die buddhas remain not only 
docttinally, but also in practice non-subscantiaJ, receiving con¬ 
ceptual form only in so far as they arc united in the central idea 
of buddhahood and the penon of the Lord. This will become 
clearer later on when we consider in some detail the fivefold set 
of buddhas and the interpretations placed upon it. 

Whereas in the early sutras the Sikya-Sage had addressed his 
disciples and hearers, in the later ones the a^encc consists of a 
vast concourse of bodhisattvas. ^aiyeka-huddhaj and disciples, 
tendered the mote impressive by interminable lists of names.* 
These names, like the names of the buddhas referred to above, 
are foe the most pact pu« invention. Neverfoeless there are one 
or two which are important for later developments. Maitreya, 
the next buddha-to-bc, was the first to be named and is the 
only one known in the Singhalese Canon. His popularity has 
proved more widespread and more constant than that of any 
other bodhisactva.^® The next is Mahjuiti, who is the fore¬ 
most of mahayina bodhisattvas. He appears in the Lotm of thf 
Good Law, fully conversant with the teachings which the Lord 
^kya-muni is about to pronounce (whereas Maitreya is not), 
and throughout the ManJuM^mUJa^kalpa he is often represented 
as sovereign-lord. His full name is Pafua/ikha Manp^Ushe, 
meaning Five-fold Crest and Gentle Voice. It is likely that the 
first was the original name and the second just an epithet.^^ But 

* A ffatyeia-h»d^hi 1$ the solieaxy ef Indian teli^eus lifo The Bxadd- 
hists WD« willing co include these wlitaiy pneeisers in ckeir ranks, ac¬ 
counting them as the fsllowers of another Way (y2is^ The foUowets of the 
Mahly 3 na classed them with the Dhdples (friwtiea) aa foBewes of an uh 
fcrioc way 
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as Gcnde-Voiced he becam« associated wid\ the preaching 
buddha, appearing £ist as his lieutenant and then afterwards 
securing recognition as bodhisattva of Wisdom- He became 
generally Imcwn as Manjuiri—Glorious Gentle One—and 
ptfUtHiha now appeared as ^e epithet. It caused difficulty and 
explanadons given betray the arbitrariness for which the 
Buddhists themselves were responsible. In the MaHjuirt~miiIa^ 
Wpa it is understood as a gesture of the hand, representing the 
powet of the bodhisactva. Later when his cult reached Chinas it 
was uDderstood as MaJiju^ri of the Five Peaks, and so it was 
assumed that he must have originally come from the China of 
the Five Sacred Mountains. This legend even reached India, 
and so still later we find Indians setting out on the long journey 
across central Asia to China on pilgrimage to the abode of 

The two next important bodhisactvas, Avalchttivara (the 
Lotd who directs his gaze downwards) and VajrapSni (thunder¬ 
bolt in hand) seem to first rise to importance in the MaHjuiri- 
, m&la-hxlpa, where they appear to the right and to the left of 
^ikya^muni. the one as foremost of the gods and the ocher as 
foremost of demon-magidans (yi^Sdhard).* Manjuirt is 
placed at the centre below Sskya-muni. This arrangement re¬ 
presents the beginning of the idea of sacred lineage which was 
later to play its part in the general fivefold arrangement. The 
lineage with which Avalokitelvara becomes associated is 
known as that of the lohtf, presumably because the locus was a 
commonly accepted emblem of the gods. The lineage which is 
represent^ by Vajra^ni was known as d)e family of the vajm 
(thunderbolt), for this signified the power of powerful beings. 
The central lineage was known simply as that of the tath^ata. 
These three groups represent the three kinds of divine beings 
(only one of which was properly Buddhist) which were from 
I now on accepted into the Buddhist fold. Their inclusion 
was justified by the belief that a bodhisattva might be bom in 
any sphere of existence if it were but for the good of chose 
• see J. Pc^lueki, 'L« VidySfSja,* B£FtO, 301 ff. 
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beings. 'TKcse are they who adopt nty Tariecy of body and act 
in accordance with any kind of practice, who do whacerer :$ 
suitable for converring the minds of living beings and assodace 
themselves with any suitable category. They understand the 
doctrine of the king of mantras and are perfected in the dhama. 
I They appear in the lineage of the tathS^atas, of the Icfiif, of the 
hw/M, in any lineage on earth or in heaven. Without crans- 
pessing their vow, they devote themselves to the giving of 
instruction. They act without breaking from the funily of the 
Three Jewels.’* 

It is interesting to speculate why Avalokiteivara should have 
appeared as head of the lotus-fomily. When he is first mentioned 
in the MaHJuirl-muJa~kaJfa, he appears quite insignificantly as 
one of a list of bodhisatevas: - Dharmeivara, Abhiveivara, 
Samxnatcivaxa, Lokeivara, Avalokiteivara, Sulokiteivara, 
Vilokitesvara, etc.' Throughout the whole text the verbal 
form looking' is used frequently of the Lord 

^ya-muni before the discourse commences, and simply be¬ 
cause it indicated a well-marked buddha-gesture, this name 
have lent ioelf readily to invocation.^® Having thus been 
hypostadzed, he would very easily have become the peer of 
likeivara—‘Lord of the World', viz. ^va. The Buddhists 
would not have invoked Lokesvara in the first place, for this 
would have been tantamount to recognizing a Hindu divinity, 
but having lighted on their own Great Being, they would 
willingly accord him overlofdship of the wocid. Thw entrust to 
the powerful Vajrapini the task of dealing with Siva, who is 
forced into submission and only permitted to live on condition 
chat he will acknowledge the suprematy of Three Jewels, thus 
becoming the first of chose who bound themselves to be de¬ 
fenders of the doctrine.* Thus Buddhism developed, part 
fortuitous, part premeditated, like most human affairs. 

* MMK, p. 9, luK IS £F. 

*This e?eac is recorded in SITS, Parc 4 »ii, folio 291k 

ff). A fiagment of Sanskrit ten, found by 0 . Tued, has been edited and 
iransJared by him iaM-Tii-, vol. 1 . p. 135 fi. 
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VajrapJnt (thundcrboli-in-Kand) is a more obvious choice of 
leader where fierce divinides axe concerned. He is also addressed 
38 Lord of the Yakshas, thus implying a coxmecdon with stiJl 
earlier Indian mythology, but he seems co be a completely 
Buddhist acacion. There are several other bodhisacevas with 
analogous names; (Good Hands), Anancapim (Limitless 

Hands), KdutipSni (World-in-Hand), Alokapini (Lam^in- 
Han^, Ratnapani Qewel-in-Hanc^* The last one in this list 
also became important later, but only because the jewel was 
an importanc religious symbol. Most of those who achieved any 
particular importance possess names of die kind that would 
clearly serve as buddha>epithets in invocations: Mah&thlma- 
ptipta (Possessed of Great Strength), Sarvanivaranavishkambin 
(Rmoving all Obstacles), Samancabhadra (Entirely Good). 
This last name came to be applied later even to the supreme 
lord (Vaiiocana/Vajradhara). 

The Five Buddhas 

Whereas the development of a whole pantheon of buddhas, 
bodhisatevas and other divinities was largely haphazard, the 
arrangement of some of these into the sets, which we find in the 
tantras, was the deliberate eitpression of die centripetal con> 
cepcion of existence, co which reference has been made above, 
Moreover from pandering to popular caste, as they have 
sometimes been represented, the tantras were essentially secret 
ri tuals , which were on no account co be revealed co the unini> 
ciated. 'Reveal nothing to those who have not seen the great 
drcle of divinities (mapdcla), or the bond will certainly be 
broken!’ Such is the admonition given to the pupil before his 
consecration into Tht ^mpcsiMm cj Truth oj cii frtr Tath^tas. In 
the Hivajra-tantTi one is warned that 'should anyone see the book 
or painting (of Hevajra), one will fail co gain perfection either 
in this world or the next. To one of our tradition it may be 
shown at any dme, but on a journey the ctxz should be hidden 
in the hair or under the ann'. This secret which is on no account 
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to be revealed concerns in the first place the mandaU itself with 
its fivefold sec of divinities. Although some of the later cancras 
diverge ffom it with more elaborate arrangements, the fivefold 
set remains fundamental to them all, for it represents che 
simplest expression of the cmanative nature of existence and the 
essential identity of samsira and nirvana. It is this that the 
pupil has to redize wichin himself by means of the ritual 
quoted below- The enactment of the rite muse be preceded by 
normal instruction in the symbolism of the mandala with che 
objcCT of producing understanding of a dialectical kind. The 
ritual is intended to confirm this understanding in the form of 
absolute knowledge. The idenrity of samsSra and nirvana is 
expressed by the e^don of the simple sees of five, which arc 
listed overleaf- Of these several secs only chat of personality 
stems from the earliest period of Buddhism, but it was not 
then conceived of in the present centrifugal pattern. It is this 
personali^r which is resolved by purification into the condition 
of buddhahood, which by analogy also assumes a fivefold form. 
Likewise the three basic evils of existence, desire, wrath and 
stupidity are extended to five the addition of maligni^ 
and envy. In their condition of purification these become che 
fivefold buddha*wisdom, Miiror-like Wisdom and che rest. 

It is interesting to observe how the original threefold pattern, 
as typified by the three basic evils, persists behind che fivefold 
scheme. As has been shown above, che buddha-families were 
originally three, tachSgaca, lotus and vajra, and were devised 
in the first place as a means of finding place for non-Buddhist 
divinities wichin the Buddhist fold. Tliese are also extended to 
five and by cheir equation with the five basic evils, it becomes 
logical to assign to such and such a family those living beings who 
show a preponderance in their personali^of such and such an evil. 
Nevercheless the old sec of three fomilies is remembered in the 
set of nirec Family Protectors, Manjulri, Avaiokite^ara and 
VajrapSm, who are still commonly invoked in Nepal and 
Tibet.* Likewise of the five buddhas, those who head the same 

* seep. ii6. 
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FIVE BUDDHAS AND 

THEIF. 

EQUATIONS 

JDiffif fieri 

CoioMf 

larndy 

Tamiiy 

^hcl 

?<wiriy 

head 

Centre 

White 

TathSgaca 

wheel 

Brilliant 

Vairocana 

East 

Blue 

Vajca 

yejra 

Impercotbable 

AksMfya 

South 

Yellow 

Jewel 

jewel 

Jewel-Bom 

liatrtasmhlava 

West 

Red 

Lotus 

locus 

Boundless Light 
AmitShha 

Notch 

Green 

Karma 

sword 

Infallible Success 
Amoghasiidbi 


three families, namely Vairocana, AmicSbha and Akshobhya, 
occupy a position of acknowledged preeminence. The three 
aspects of buddhahood which come co the fore are sovereign^, 
light and power, which are the primary qualities of these three 
buddha-^miltes. Aldiough Vairocana is inseparable from die 
notion of soeereignc^, his name actually means brilliance. It is 
thus signiEcanc that in the sec of dye buddhas of the 
Jhalu-mandala which is found in the Sympcsiwn Tmth (ch. 2), 
Lokefrararija (King of the Lords of the Worl<^ occupies the 
position which is later unquestionably chat of AmitSbha. The 
two later Emilies add no new definition to the nature of 
buddhahood, for the Jewel*Family of Ramasambhava dupli* 
cates the aspect of soveceigncy and the Karma-Family of 
Amoghasiddhi duplicates the aspect of power. The funilies 
are simply made up to fiye in order to accord with the r^ 
quiremencs of the mandala. 

Thb Divinities of the Mandala 

The diyinides of a mandala always consist of the Lord and his 
entourage (gr»-'Aief). Thus the vajra-ihStu-mAndaU, which re¬ 
presents a fcosic consists of Vairocana as central Lord with 
the other four buddhas as his four aspects at the main points 
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BUDDHAS AMD 

THEIR EQUATIONS 

Buddha gtstun 

Type ^Wisdom 

Typ^^Evil 

Comporunts oj 
"Btrstm^ity 

Preaching 

Pure Absolute 

Stupidity 

Form 

Earth-witness 

Mirror-Like 

Wrath 

Gmsciousness 

Giving 

Discriminating 

Desire 

Feelings 

Medication 

Sameness 

Malignity 

Perception 

Daundessness 

Active 

Envy 

Impulses 


of the compass, each of whom is accompacied by attendant 
bodhisattffas. The act of worship itself is symbolic by eight 
goddesses, who likewise may be associaced two by two with the 
four diiecdonal buddhas. Theii names are: 


Vajra-Gaity 

Vajra>Gacland 

Vajra-Song 

Vajrt-Dancc 


Vajra-Flower 

Vajra-Incense 

Vajra-Lamp 

Vajra-Perfumc 


The number and the names of the attendant bodhisaccvas axe 
not consistent, for there may be two or four in each of the 
directions, and since the layout becomes purely schematic, few 
of them remain faithful to their originaJ families. Thus 
whereas Avalokiteivara remains firmly in the Lotu$>FamiIy, 
Vajra^lnt be found in attendance on Amoghasiddhi. 
Vairocana as Lord has no need of a spedai bodhisactea, in that 
the whole dtcle forms his entourage. Thus Manjuiri moves 
to Amitabha's family. On the other hand Ratnapam (Jcwcl-in- 
Hatu^, conditioned by his very name, remains faithful co the 
jewel-fdnily of Ramasambhava. Since these sets are inconstant, 
ic will clarify nothing to list them here,* 

* For rzasnpl^ refer cp die arnogecoent u Tabo, p. 184, and to cbe maridala 
of the Tiuiq^ Dwimties, p. Z} 1. 
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The drcic is protected in each of the four directions hy a 
fierce divinity, usually characterized by a hook, a noose, a fetter 
and a aossed-thunderbolc. They arc known as: 

Vajra-Hook {VajrSnhu^a) -— East 
Vajra-No‘Mc(Kfl^fl;2/d) — South 
Vajra-Bunt — West 

Vajta-Fury(rflyfff«/fl) — North 

Furthermore each of the femilics of the four directions is 
represented vocally by a special spell (mantra) and corporeally by 
a special hand-gesture Since in Ae following ritual 

the pupil is consecrated as Vajrasateva (VaJra^Bfin^, Ac spell and 
gesture of Ae vajra-femiJy will be in use. These spells are not 
constant, but in the case of Ae Symposium of Truth, from whiA 
Ae extract is taken, they are: 

Sattva-vajrf for Akshobhya 
Racna-vajrl for Racnasambhava 
Dharma-vajrl for LokefvacarSja 
?Carma-vajr! for Amoghasiddhi. 

The ritual is essentially i combination of gesture (mudrS), 
spell (mantra) and concentrated Aought (diyana), whiA corre¬ 
sponds wiA Ac common Areefold formula of personality, 
namely Body, SpceA and Mind, all of whiA must play a 
cortelaced part in the rite. 

The Rite of Consecration 

Attention has been drawn to Ae notion of universal 
sovereignty whiA was always assodaced wiA buddhahood, 
and now we come to Ae logical and practical development of 
this idea. Just as a man may be consecrated to kingship, so a 
would-be buddha muse be consecraced to buddhahood, and Ae 
rice, if properly performed, will be infallibly efficacious. In Ae 
sections of the Manju/r^-mula-hilpa, whiA describe this rice, 
there are constant references co ordinary regal consecradon, and 
it is reasonable co assume that we have here the beginnings of 
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such & ceremony in Buddhist dicles. The conseadcion is per¬ 
formed by means of eight ritual jars, which ate first dedicated 
CO all buddhas, pratyckabuddhas and early 

disciples, great bodhisatevas, Mahjuki, ail dmmdes, ail 
spines, all living beings. Afterwards they are placed by the 
master against the pupil’s head. Another imporeanc pare of the 
ceremony is the possession by the pupil of the appropriate 
spell (mantra). This is revealed by his being blind-folded and 
throwing a flower into the circle where the buddhas, bodhisatt- 
vas and so on are depicted. 'Whetever the flower foils, he should 
be given the mantra of the (>em^ there. This mantra must be 
revealed to him as his own- It is connected with him throughout 
his birth-series, It is the virtuous friend (kalySnamirra) who will 
bring him to enlightenment and so act as to perf«c com¬ 
pletely the all-knowing wisdom of the great bodhisatevas.'* At 
this period, possibly the fifth century A.D., the fivefold 
scheme had not yet been elaborated. Tht Sympesium aj Truth 
represents a considerable development. There arc no longer 
direct references to brahmanical ritual, for the whole praaic 
has been completely coordinated into a buddhist setting, The 
naive arrangement of the three fomilies (viz. ^kya-muni and 
Manjuir! at the centre with Avalokiteivara and Vajrap^m to 
either side) is replaced by the centripetal arrangement with a 
buddha at each point of the compass. Moreover the circle of 
idealized existence (mandaU) is now represented in its mosc 
elaborate form: a temple-palace with gates to the four quarters, 
an abode mote fit perhaps for a universal sovereign than for the 
body of all the buddhas. Such symbolism leaves no doubt of 
the intended nature of buddhahoed.^^ 

‘With a good new thread, well-woven and of the proper 
length, the mandala should be measured out by a man well- 
skilled who cries his best. It must be four-sided with four 
gates and adorned with four portals, hung with four cords and 
bewceathed with garlands and flowers. Then one should mark 
the outer circle of the mandala, adorning it with vajrai and 
* AO0C, p. 4^, 1. S. 
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jewels, thus filling the interstices between the four corners and 
the limits of the gates. Then coming inside this outer ring, one 
should encircle it with a ring of vajras like a wheel. It is 
equipped with eight pillars and on the inside of these vs^e-pillars 
it is adorned wi^ five lunar discs. At the centre of the central 
disc one should place the buddha-image. Then in the centre of 
the discs of the btiddha-direcrions one should place the four 
supreme guarantees.^^ Approaching those four discs with a 
?ajra-tread, one should place there all the four buddhas, 
Alcshobhya and the rest. 

In Akshobhya’s circle one must place VajrapSm and the rest. 

In Ratnasambhava's drcle Vajragarbha and the rest, 

In AmiiSyus' circle Vajralocana and the rest, 

In Amoghasiddhi's circle Viivayajca {ri^e~t^a~grm) 
and the rest. 

On the outer comers of the mandala one should place (the 
goddesses of) the buddha-otfriings. 

At the four gates one should place the four guardians. 

On the outer edge of the ixundala one should place Great 
Beings (^ahisaStvi).' 

'Now first the pupil should make four obeisances to all riie 
tathSgatas.^ Bending his whole body in the vajra-salutation, he 
makes obeisance and pronounces this manrra: 

OM I OFFER MYSELF AS THE PLACE OF WORSHIP FOR ALL THE 
TATlUOATAS. 

MAY VAJRASATTVA, ALL THE TATHaOATAS, EMPOWER MB. 

* The names girea to cbe fbuc taeliagatas in these manoas accord with 
char individual spells as given above on p. 68. They are each addressed as 
r ep retecang all che ca^gacaa aod at the same time one pardailar aspect of 
buddhahoed. It Is uapoasibie to bring this out fully >n die tnn&Ueion. 
Vajraaartra (AksKabhya) is associated wUh die place (iitenlly: establishing) 
via. che vajea-throne (vajVirafie) upon which every buddha Syn^ically (in 
the earlier omceptian-diterally) escahli&hes himself. Vajranena (Ratna* 
sambhava)represc>its the coosumnutioii ofbuddhahood, conceivedas a consecn* 
dun is a regal sense. Vajradhasma (Lolcefraiasaja/Ainidyus) represents the 
prscnodsg(literally: causing to tum)of(dte wheel sf) die ekernie. Vajrakaroa 
(Amoghasiddhi) represents the e^edveness of che diamt in is caosic fbrsi. 
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Then rcfucTung co his former position, he makes the vajra- 
ssJuiation in front of his breast, and then touching the ground 
with his forehead in obeisance, he pronounces this manfrd: 

OM I OFFER MYSELF FOR CONSECRATION Iti THB WORSHIP OP 
ALL THE TATHAGATAS. 

mayvajraratna, allthbtathaoatas, consecrate mb. 

Returning to his former position, he makes the vajra-salucation 
on the top of his head; then making obeisance flat on his fecc, 
he pronounces this mantra: 

OM I OFFER MYSBLP FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE WORSHIP OF 
ALL THE TATHAGATAS. 

MAY VAJRADHARMA, ALL THE TATHAGATAS, PROMOTE ME, 

Then returning co his former position, he brings his hands 
down from the cop of his head, and placing them before his 
breast, he couches the ground with his forehead in salutation 
and pronounces this mantrai 

01^ I OFFER MYSELF FOR THB ACT OP WORSHIP OP ALL THE 

tathAgatas. 

MAY VAJRAKARMA, ALL THB TATHAGATAS, ACT UPON MB. 

Then he should put on a red upper garment and one should 
wind a red doth over his face. Making the hand-gesture which 
is called sattvavajri, one should recite this memtra: saxiaya 
Then one should make him hold the garland of flowers 
between his two middle fingers, and leading him forward, one 
again says: samaya hOm* Then as soon as one has brought him to 
the mandala, one should instruct him in this wise: “Today you 
are entering the family of all the cathlgacas, and so if I cause 
you CO obtain that knowledge by which all the catlugatas are 
perfected, what need be said of other perfections? Since Tajra- 
knowledge of this kind will arise in you, say nothing co those 
who hare not seen the great drde of the divinities, or the bond 
will cetcainly be broken." 

Then the vajta-mascer, making the sscivavayrr-gescure, which 
he shows from the inside and the out, places it upon the vajra- 
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pupil’s head and says: “This is your vajra-bond. If you tell 
ar^one, your skull will burst apart.” Then having empowered 
(the sacrificial water) with the bond-gesture and with the 
special tnonfra for the water of the oath, he should get the pupil 
CO drink it. This is the mantra of the oath: “To-day Vajrasattva 
himself has entered into your heart. If you speak of the process, 
you will split open and burst. OM vajra-watbR TO a.” 

Then he should instruct die pupil in this w^: “Since from 
co-day onwards, as far as you are concerned, I am Vajradhara, 
you must do whatever I order you to do. You must not speak 
ill of me. If you fiail to avoid evil, you will certainly fidl into 
hell when you die.” Then he commands the pupil to say: 
“May all the tad^gatas bless me and may Vajrasattva descend 
to me.” Then che master <5uickly makes the 
geature and gets che pupil to say: “Th^ is the vajra-bond, which 
is proclaimed as Vajrasattva- Even to-day may the supreme 
vajra-knowlcdge descend- Oi?i vajra-descent a.” 

Then he makes the wrathful gesture and fbening che 
faitvavajri’^ture, he draws forth its power. He then gees che 
pupil to recice whatever vajra-verse he pleases that pertains to 
knowledge of che Great Way. Then (the power) descends, and 
as soon as it descends, divine knowledge manifests itself, and 
by means of due knowledge he will know the thoughts of 
others. He will know all that must come about in die past, in 
the futuce and in the present. His mind will be confirmed in all 
the teachings of che cachSgacas. All his su^ermg will be at an 
end. He will be freed of ^ fears and nothing will harm him. 
He will be blessed by all great beings and by all cathSgatas. All 
perfections will become manifest in him. Joy and gladness and 
gleeful happiness such as he has never known be^e without 
special cause will arise in him. Ac the manifestation of these 
joys, some will experience profound calm, some will bring all 
spells to fhiicLon, some all their hopes, and some will arrive at 
the perfection of all die uthagaos. 

Then making the gesture, he should release it in front of his 
heart and pronounce this mantra; “o VAJRA STAY, BE ctrm FOR 
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MB, BE ETERNAL FOR MB. EMPOWER MY HEART AHO GRANT MB 
ALL PERFECTION. HUM HA HA HA HA HO." Then hc should 
chrow the garland of £owers into the mandala and say: ''re> 
CEIVB, o VAJRA, HO." Then wherever it falls, he performs that 
(pardculat spell), Taking up the garland, he makes the (appro¬ 
priate) gesture over his (pupil’s) head with chat spell, 
him say:' ‘oM receive me, o thou bbing OF great strength.' ' 
One makes the appropriate gesture and that great being makes 
(the pracdser) his own, and so it is quickly done. At the descent 
(of the divinity), the cloth round the fa^ is removed and the 
pupil should be made to pronouce this spell: 

“omVajrasattva ... 

HE OF ALL EYES, THE VAJIU-BYBD, MAKES MANIFEST, SEE 
SUBLIMITY, HEVAJRA!" 

Then he is shown the great drcle in due order. As soon as he 
secs the great circle, he receives the blessing of all the tathS- 
gatas. Moreover Vajrasatcva dwells in his heart. Because he is 
blessed by all the tathigatas, he will see circles of light-rays of 
different colours and so on, and phantom shapes and forms, and 
the great lord Vajradhara himself or the person of one of the 
cathigatas will become manifest. Thereafter he will succeed in 
all things, fcom whatever needful things he wants to die 
reaiizadon of the nature of Vajradhara or the tathagacas. 

Then after having seen the great mandak he should be conse¬ 
crated with the sacrifidal water of the vajra-blessed jar and with 
this mantra: ''omvajra^— i consecrate." 

Then making the appropriate gesture, one should mark his sign 
on his hand and say: "To-day the cathagatas bestow upon you the 
vajra-conseaacion. Take this vajra for the sake of the perfection 
of all the buddhas. OM I CONSBCRATB YOU tORl> OF THB 
VAJRA. BB FIRM O VAJRA-BOND HUM.” 

Then with this mantra one gives the name-consecration: 
“OM—I CONSECRATE THEE VAJRASATTVA AND BY THIS CON¬ 
SECRATION YOUR VAJRA-NAMB IS .. . HBVAJRA!” ’ 

(Srn, tif.Kj.fffui, rii. S. 250^25 ik 253tf-2564) 
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The cranslaiion of this passage is very much a fm itjene, but 
it should su£ce as an ezample of the style and nature of the 
onsas. The Tibetans, conscious of the mysterious power of the 
spells, left diesc untranslated, for the potency was felt to re¬ 
side in the sound rather than in the sense. Thus for chose who 
are uns^dlled in Sanskrit (and nowadays most Tibetan monks 
know nothing of it) these spells are nothing more than a string 
of meaningless syllables. But at least the Tibetan script lends 
itself to the transliterating of Sanskrit. The Chinese translators 
also left these spells untranslated, representing them syllable 
by syllable with Chinese characters of approximate sound. It is 
indeed doubtful whether ic would be worth the time and toil 
of any scholar to attempt a complete translation of any tantra 
ftom such a medium. 

Since magical power, which is represented by the vajra, is all 
important in the tantras, it is inevitably Ac symbolism of Ae 
v^>a*ftmily that comes to Ae fore. Thus Ac buddha who was 
placed to the centre of the mandala, alAou^ properly Vairo- 
cana, is here known as Vajradhara (Holder of Ae Vajra). The 
pupil is entering Ae family of all the cachSgatas, but Ae sym¬ 
bolic gesture employed is called saitvav/^ii and he becomes 
identifiable wiA Vajrasattva, Ae bodhisactva who is associated 
wiA Akshobhya. Thus in Ae later tantras Akshobhya is placed 
at Ae centre, Vairocana taking Akshobhya's place m Ae east.* 
Vajradhara/Vajrasateva becomes Acn a si«h and supreme 
buddha, and all connnuicy seems to be lost in the line of de¬ 
velopment: ^Skya-muni, sovereign-buddha, Vairocana, to 
whiA we r e f e rr e d above (p. 59). In reality, however, the 
continuicy, although unmarked, is still Acre. Ac every stage 
there is only one essential buddha, and perhaps noAing can 
make this more clear than Ae directions (already <^uoted) for 
laymg out Ae vnjra-dhStv-mtuUeU: at Ae centre one places the 
buddha and in Ae four direcdoos Ac guarantees of uni^ wiA 
him (samtya). Ic is imagined that Ae pupil has a special aifini^ 
wiA one of Aese guarantees, because of a predominance of 
* s« Buidiist Tex/f, p. 247. 
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wrath or ignorance or passion or envy or malignity in his 
nature. Thus: 

Akshobl^'s vfl;rfl-faniily is also called the family of wrath, 

Vaicocana's tath^ata^hmiXy is called the family of stupidity, 

Airiitiyus/Amitabha's iorw-family is called the family of 
passion, 

Ratnasambhava'sjhMfl-family is called the family of envy, 

Amoghasiddhi's iafmtf-family is called the family of malignity. 

In the mere listing of these e<]uatioRS one is made immediately 
aware of the fundamental difference between Iranian belief 
in general and the whole Buddhist MalUlySna. Wrath and the 
other evils merely represent the nature of satjisSra (phenomenal 
existence), and since sarjisSra and nirvana are essentially identic 
cal, these live evils are indenciEable with the five buddhas. 
Good does not overcome evil. Evil is transmuted into good. 
Buddhahood is but the experimental knowledge of their 
identity. One must observe, however, that the law of 
still applies, for evil will always bear its fruits in hell and good 
will earn the delights of heaven, for ultimately unreal as both 
may be, thty are real enough to the unenlightened who ex<* 
perience them. 

Buddhism moves quite logically from a moral to an endrely 
amoral viewpoint. The early schools preached morality as part 
of the necessary means towards nirvdna. One must exercise such 
personal control that the non-viituous elements (eiuialaJhama^ 
cease to manifest themselves (see above p. 27). 

The MaluySna soil preached morality, but they also taught 
its complete relativity. Charity, righteousness and fore- 
bearance are great perfections, but useless for the gaining of 
buddhahood unless they are permeated with the perfection of 
wisdom, which is the doctrine of the essential emptiness of all 
concepts. Moreover the one thing necessary fot uldmate 
buddhahood is the thought of enlightenment (hcihicirta'), and 
he who clings to this, will ultimatdy be saved from the con¬ 
sequences of all his deeds. 
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Th« VajrayJna in its form ItfutaJly rejected die 

practising of virtue as a means to an end, for if the end is 
realizable here and now, why conc ern oneself with relative 
truths? 'In the matter of introducing the pupil to the mandala 
one should make no distinction between who is suitable and 
who is unsuitable. And should you ask why, it is because beings, 
even though they have committed great evil, if they but enter 
into this great vaJra-dhStH-naniaia and see it, they will be freed 
from all of wretched rebirth. Even those beings who 

cling CO wealth and food and drink and desirable thin^, who 
take no pleasure in the vow and are not proficient in the pre¬ 
liminaries and so on, even they, by acting in accordance with 
their understanding and entering the mandala, will bring to 
perfection what th^ have in mind. ’ • 

The mandala is the sphere of the divinity with whom the prac- 
tiser identifies himself, thus exercising the power which pertains 
to the divini^. The acquisition of buddhahood was merely a 
spedal appliation of a general magical practice, for there were 
mandalas of all sotcs and sizes. The tantras refer to rices of all 
kinds; petrifying, subduing, exorcizing, causing hatred amongst 
one's enemies, mesmerizing, slaying, propitiacing, causing pros* 
perity, bringing tain, winning a woman, finding a thing 
whi^ was lost and so on. After the higher type of mantra- 
practice, which was illustrated above, it be useful to have 
before us examples of a lower kind. 

In order to petrify someone 'one should mentally produce the 
goddess Vajr2, who becoming rnanifesc from the pliable A 7 K is 
white in colour. She treads upon a corpse and holds a knife, a 
skull and the gruesome wand.^ One should worship her as 
prescribed, repeating the spell: 07 ^ hum svaha one hundred 
diousand dmes. Then one should write in chalk the syllable 
MAM on a dish of unbaked clay. In the middle of it one should 

• 5rzs, ftljo 252 a. 

^ TKu is dK liofvSnga, a red upon ivhtch that human heads are cnos- 
6xed, oae fteahi^ aerer^, One decomposed and one already a skull. Hie cod 
is topped a trident. See pi. where it b being he/d by Padma^am* 
bbava. 
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place rhe spell; OW HUM MAXfi SUCH AND SUCH A ONE STAY 
HUKi SvaHa- Then one must filj it with ashes from a funeral 
pyre, place another unbaked dish on top to serve as a cover, and 
on top of this draw the square mandala of the god Mahendra. 
Then place ic on the ground, put you foot on it and repeat the 
“scaying-sriU” spell one hundred and eight or one thousand 
times; OM hum make such a ONB stay hum svAha. Then he 
will be made to st^.' 

In order to cause hatred 'c«ie should meditate on the goddess 
Vajrayoginl with the syllable u and one should imagine the 
syllable jrIm dark blue in colour on a solar disc at the hean. One 
^ould worship her as prescribed, repeating die spell: om jrim 
svahA one hundred thousand times. Then one should imagine 
the two against whom the rite is to be practised as mounted 
on a horse and a buffrlo and as fighting together. One repeats 
the spell; om jrim vajradAkjni cause sc and so TO hate so 
AND so JSJM hOm hum hOm phat iTid it will certainly cause 
them to hate one another/* 

Of these many rices four were singled out and endowed with 
some symbolic significance as special powers of buddhahood, 
namely pacifying, prospering, empowerment and destroying. 
The rest were never more than simple magic and it might 
seem chat they sec the cone of the tancras generally, consecra¬ 
tion ceremonies included. Certainly the means employed are 
identical. One conjures fbrdt the divinity, identifies oneself 
with him by means of his mystic spell and so appropriates 
his powers. The five buddhas and their attendant divinities in 
the gach posstss thcif mystic spell. By the throwing of 

the flower the pupil discovers with v?hich of them he per¬ 
sonally has affin iry and consequently to which buddha-family 
he belongs. In his practice he must «i6ncencracc upon his own 
divinity, so that he like the divini^ may be comubstanczaced 
in final buddahood. Ic is easy to forget that Buddhists and 
Hindus were one and the same people. They practised their 
religions in the same cultural milieu, and so it would be strange 
* y(g«f«ft0nJia(comiuenCM7 Parti, ch. 2. 
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indeed if their beliefs were not analogous and even sonucimes 
idendol. Divine beings appeared in Buddhism jusc because 
Buddhiscs themselves believed in them. At first they were 
called bodhisacevas and given Euddhisc-sounding names* but 
afterwards no one bethel with these amfidal distinctions. 
Samvaci, the spouse of BrahmS, was accepted as the spouse of 
Mafijidrl* the Buddhist counterpart of Brahma. Avalokitci- 
vara was recognized as Lokeivara, and so long as his identity 
with ^va was ignored, Narccivara (Lord of the Dance) was 
e<^ually welcome. So too were HSlIhala. LokanSth, Hilakan^. 
who were all accepted as forms of Lokeivara. Then came 
Jambhala* god of wealth, and his spouse, Vasudhan* the power- 
iiA goddess Kurukulla and the saviouress TirS. Equally wtU 
come were the fierce divinides, Bhairava (the Terrible), Ca^a* 
roshana (Fierce and Wrathful), ^amvara, Heruka and Haya- 
griva (the hors^necked Go<^. All these except the last were 
assigned to the vajra-faniily, the family of wrath, where they might 
appear as fierce forms of Akshobhya, implicitly receiving buddha- 
rank. If it is asked with surprise how such brutish forms should 
have found so high a place in the Buddhist pantheon, the only 
proper answer is that Buddhiscs believed in them, and so a 
place for them was found. Tibetans will tell one nowadays that 
they are defenders of the doctrine and so the nature of their 
dudes makes them fierce. But this is only part of the truth. 
Indians have never conceived of existence as fundamentally 
good. They have been aware rather of its cruel^ and its 
vendousness and so they conceived many of their gods ac- 
cotdingly. Nevertheless these fierce beings could only be 
properly absorbed inro a Buddhist tradition in so for as it was 
possible to bring them into teladonship with other members of 
d^e pantheon. There thus developed the theory of gentle and 
fierce aspects of the same divinity and this was quite in ac> 
cordance with the fundamental teaching of the rdadvicy of 
good and evil, of samsSra and nirvSna. Since the final cruth will 
reveal the essendal sameness of these pairs of concepts, so the 
devotee must know the single nature in the dual appearances. 
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Thus the five buddhas came to be paralleled by a fivefold mani- 
feaution of the fearful Hcruka: 

Vairocana Buddha-Hemka* (pi. 9 fl) 

Akahobhya Vajra-Henika 

Ramasambhava Racna-Heruka 

Ami^bha Padma-Heruka 

Amoghasiddhi Karma-Heruka, 

It is mtercseing to observe that however great may be the 
divergence between the Buddhism of the early schools and the 
stage we have now reached, nothing new has been adopted 
without first ensuring that it should accord with the doctrinal 
position. The doctrine itself still remained consciously Budd¬ 
hist and what is more remarkable still continued to do so, even 
when feminine partners were introduced into the system. One 
should note also that Hindu divinities of first rank, Mahadeva 
(5iva), Vishnu, the Goddess KSli, MahSkila (d^e Great Black 
One), Rahula (god of die eclipse), were permitted entry only in 
the capacity of defenders of the doctrine. So long as these were 
kept in their place, it seems chat almost any name might find a 
place in the higher Buddhist circles. Hence there has developed 
an enormous variety of mandalas to the bewilderment of anyone 
who attempts to gain a fiill acquaintance with the gods of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Nevertheless the fundamental pattern and 
mental process remain the same. 

The central requirement is an appropriate divinity. For 
normal magical rites this should be the god or goddess who is 
especially associated with the cask in hand. For che attaining of 
spiritual powers and eventually buddhahood it must be one of 
the divinities who is associated with the five buddhas in the 
mandala. Therefore the pupil casts the fiowee so chat he may 
know with which divinity he is personally associated. In 
practice, however, a monk often just accepts as his chosen 
divinity the one who is representative of his order or his 
monasrecy. This divinity becomes his guarantor (Tibetan: yi~ 

•seep. ao5. 
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^m) and he tntas into a condition of union wi A him by a pro¬ 
cess of continual medication.^ 

'Imagine that fiom the seed in your own heart you send forth 
a ray, by means of this ray which is shining black in colour 
and has the form of a hooki you should draw in the buddhas 
who are stationed throughout the triple world, and having 
worshipped them in company with the eight attendant god¬ 
desses, you should beseech them saying: OJrf may all thb 
BUDDHAS CONSECRATE MB. Then you Will be conseoated by 
those buddhas, all of whom assume the form of Hendu, with 
the £ve jars which symbolize the five uthlgatas and contain 
the five ambrosias. . -. When you have been thus conscccaced 
the Lord of your Family wfil appear above your head and Heruka 
is manifest in you. Performing morning, noon and night this 
meditation which bestows such power, when you arise* you 
should remain at all times consubstaniiated with che divinity.'* 

It is by constant practice of this kind chat the pupil must 
realize in himself the truth, which was first revealed to him by 
his master in the mandala. In theory even the inidal consecra¬ 
tion must accord with the character of the pupil. Thus the 
Symposium Tmfi, from which we extracted the description of 
^e ^ajra^hSru-tMt^iala quoted above, also contains five- 
buddha mandalas suitable for the locus and jewel families* in 
which natuially the symbols of lotus and jewel predominate. 
But in any studies of che tantras, one must not permit oneself 
to be bewildeied by the mere appearance of diversi^. 


Fbmininb Partners 

In India, as in many other countries, the gods were oft e n so 
anthropomorphized as to be represented as marrying and be¬ 
getting offspring. Ac least from the times of the epics this was 
so. But this had no influence upon Indian conceptions of trans¬ 
cendent being, whether conceived as n/rvena or hrahman. Nor 
was it CO be expected that ascedcs who abandoned their homes 
• Parc X, ch. 4 . . 
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for a homeless state, whether Buddhist or Jain or onhodox 
brahmans, would conceive of a divine being as male and female 
in character. Their goal in any case was an impersonal absolute, 
in which all human distinctions and all human passions were 
annulled. Yet feminine divinities were not unknown even in 
Vedic times, where they appear as the personification of 
natural phenomena: PrthvI, the earth, Ushas, the dawn, 
Sarasvatl, the goddess of the river of that name. Most important 
of all was Vic, the word, It was through her that Pcajlpati, the 
Lord of all creatures, produced this creation. Later Sarasvatl, 
possibly because of her fertilizing powers, was identified with 
V5c and came to be regarded as the partner of Brahma. She was 
then regarded by Buddhists at a later suge as the partner of the 
peculiarly brahmanical bodhisateva, Manjulrl. There is no 
need far us to follow the development of these different 
goddesses, for they all tended e.ventually to accord with one 
basic form, that of the Great Mother Goddess, in whom they 
alJ more or less lost their separate identities. Moreover it is in 
the vyyc of Mother Goddess that we can so clearly distinguish 
the Buddhist from the Hindu tancras. We have referred 
frequently to the general tendency of all accretions to adapt 
themselves to the already existent tradition, and we observe 
the same tendency at work now that the Buddhist pantheon is 
swelled by numerous feminine forms- Whereas in the Hindu 
tancras the Mother Goddess was ^ified in the spouse of 
^iva and known as Parvad, or DurgS, the active blood¬ 
demanding partner of a lord who would without her have re¬ 
mained in the deep sleep of the undifferentiating absolute, in 
the Buddhist tancras the femmine partner is in every case a form 
of PrajnSpiramitS, the Perfection of Wisdom, the tranquil 
Void. The rdles are in face the very opposite of those found in 
the Hindu tancras. Hence the term /akti, 'energy', which is 
applied to &va's partner, is completely inapplicable in the 
Buddhist tancras.* Here she is known usually just as yrAjHa, 

* I quote a g<oecal obaemu&a of Prof. Bourda, which alcKeci^ a^Uad 
him CO aoothfr azgumeac, would fir the preseae oae )uss as well. ‘Rieo a'cst 
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wisdom’, or as Mother, Yogini or Symbol (mudra).^ It is the 
male partner who represents the energetic element^ for he 
embodies the compassionate activi^ and skill in means which 
are the characterisdcs of the bodhisattva. Thus it 

comes about that all buddhas and bodhisattTas ra^ be repre¬ 
sented eidiec as single or as dual. If present their partners partake 
of the nature of the individual buddha-fimilies. Thus: 

Loena belongs to Akshobhya’s vajra-family and is blue; 

Mimaki belongs to Racoasambhava's jewel-family and is 
yellow; 

PanduravSsinI belongs to Ami^bha's lotus*family and is red; 

"nk belongs to Amoghasiddhi's karma-family and is green.® 

Their normal position in the mandala of the five buddhas is at 
the mcermediatc points of the compass and in the general pro¬ 
cess of equating samsSra and nir^na, th^ symbolize the four 
gross elements, earth, water, fire and air. This position pre¬ 
sumably precedes their actual partnership with the buddhas 
themselves and at this later stage it becomes necessary to pro¬ 
vide a partner for Vairocana at the centre. This central 
goddess is with rare ercepcion a complete abscracdon, bearing 
the dele of Lady of the Sphere of Space (AiiS/aihStvldvart) or 
Lady of the Ad«nantine Sphere (Vajradhievlfvm) or She who 
takes the Lead (Ntyiita) or just Absence of Self-Nature 
(NeifStTT^a).* Likewise the panner of die fierce Buddha- 
Hcnika is just named Lady of Wradi {Kndhgfvart) and she is 
pardcularized in the different directions menly by pre- 
fijdng to this name vajra-, lotus- or whatever it be. The 
great goddesses of Hinduism, Kali and EkajaU, are accepted 

plus (JiiBdIe •.. de d^trulre eu de modifier dm a£reudc4u andenaes 
done pmonoe n*a chtfcKi & CDoodlerle biea-fdndi. Cm a&m&cions tifixhs 
i pli^eures reptues pit de$ pCESoodids plus ou moiu soot eoo- 

si«r^. Vi bout d’un certain temps, cofrnxte des vdads a c quises ; ec les 
sarsux se succ^deoc, leprauntsans cesse one pseud^&it^, qui piovoqtie de 
fsusses inteepr^tadons.* (drr. Aj., ai, 1949, p. )oa.) 

® see also pp. 114-1$. 

^ Aa excepaoo is VajRT3cahl(p. 210 fb.). 
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in a purely subservienc r6Ie as <IefbciCTs of the doctrine and are 
never permitted Co mcrude wiriiia che mandaU. 

Thus when sexual symbolism establishes icself in Buddhism, 
it is immediately identified with the traditional philosophiod 
and doctrinal concepts of the Mah^ylna. Final e^ghtenment 
was che realization of the essential uni^ of an apparent duality, 
which mighc be expressed from several differenc view-points: 

samsaca compassion subject consonants 
nirvana wisdom object vowels 

Existence is che diversity of sarjisSra and nirvana and enlighten¬ 
ment is their uni^. The career of the bodhisactva is the practice 
of comj^sion and wisdom in equal measures and the con¬ 
summation of his career is their final unity. Subject and object 
arc the two supports of phenomenal existence and their final 
merging is the end of existence. The mystic syllables and 
spells consist of consonants and vowels and their proper com¬ 
bination effects the inteniioa of the practiser. A new term 
becomes current in the sense of final perfection, namely ^cwo- 
in-one' (Sanskrit: yuganaUha, Tibetan: just because 

che fundamental pattern of existence was conceived as unity 
in apparent dually. 

The pair compassion/wisdom subsumes all che perfections 
of the earlier MahSySna and so its praises are constantly being 
sung by the tantric yogins-* It represents che essential nature of 
che inmost buddha Vajrasactva and of che oiple buddha-body. 
This pair is sometimes known as Wisdom and Compassion and 
sometimes as Wisdom and Means. Compassion and Means ate 
practically synonomous. ‘Because one is passionately devoted to 
all beings who have filled to extricate themselves from a whole 
flood of suffering, this passionate devotion of which their 
suffering is che cause is known as Compassion. In chat one 
thereby brings a man to the desired end by a combination of 
appropriate measures, it is also called the Means.’* Hence 
Wisdom and Means or Compassion represent che foremost 
* see iniihitt Tans, p. a40 B. * iUi., p 241. 
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signi£cinc« with which the coupled figures are endowed. ‘Two¬ 
fold is the Innate, for Wisdom is the woman and Means is the 
man.’* 

More subtle symbolism was also used. The lotus represents 
wisdom and the vajea represents means. The reader will re¬ 
member that in the Manju/ri-rmllaiiidp/: the families of lotus and 
Tajra were placed on either side of the Lord, thus suggesong 
the general notion of cwo as manifest from one. These two 
terms came later to be endowed with a sexual significance, so 
that the expression Won of vajra and locus' could refer as 
much to the ritual union of the yogin and the yoginl as to the 
consummation of the bodhisacc?a's career. For the followers 
of the rantras these were in arty case essentially the same thing. 
It is the practice of using terms capable of different kinds of 
inteepreucion, which render the cancras seemingly difficult to 
understand. When one has grasped the essential idea howerer, 
one ceases co wonder whether one interpretation is to be pre¬ 
ferred to Slather, although in translation it may be necessary co 
choose one at the expense of the othen. 

It is not to be pretended of course that the female partners 
were introduced for the sake of mere symbolism and no more. In 
some circles they were used for the ritual enactment of the 
Wisdom/Means union. Indeed it is often assumed that lace 
Indian Buddhism was corrupted precisely by the introduction 
of sexual ritual. This, however, is quite untrue, for Buddhism 
seems finally to have remained faithful to is traditions, even 
when it met with these practices. They had their origin in 
circles which were neither properly Hindu nor Buddhist and it 
would be impossible to say how long they had pteviously con¬ 
tinued. The crudity of the beliefs is revealed in the acttul texts 
of the later Buddhist cantras. Thus in the H/vaJra-^antra we 
lead: ‘A man who has been hanged, a warrioc killed on the field 
of battle and one who has been bom seven times as a brahmin, 
of the flesh of these one should partake.'* In the company 
where this verse origioated it was no doubt believed that by 
• htvafro’Tantra^ Van I, eh. 8 . * ihU., Part I, di. 7 , 
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eating his flesh one could appropriate to oneself the lost years of 
one whose life had been cut shore or the innate power of one so 
virtuous chat chroughouc seven rebirths he had always been 
bom as a brahmin. What is unporcant to observe, however, is 
that the very earliest commentators were already incerpeeting 
these injunctions in a completely Buddhist sense. It means no 
more, they say, chan die consuming of the notion of a seif. 
Instances of this kind could be multiplied. It seems therefore 
that the texts themselves reveal a class of yogins who really 
performed all the rituals referred to and who were at the same 
dme imbued with certain fundamenral Buddhist notions, 
which thty w^e not concerned co distinguish from non- 
Buddhist formulations. Thus the supreme knowledge is de¬ 
scribed as 'pure and void like the sky, the essence of existence 
and non-existence, a mingling of Wisdom and Means', but it is 
also equated with ‘all ocher things that there are: the universal 
consciousness, the primaeval man, the Lord, the self [Stman). 
the soul OTvfl), essence, time, the person.* Their experience, 
jusdfled as they could only be—by success, were taken note of 
in the monasterie, where the texts were finally written down 
and commencarie, always Buddhist in intentiori, were pre¬ 
pared. It would be quire erroneous to assume that the literal 
concents of these cantras describe the type of life led by the 
monks of the great monasteries of Vajriissna, Vikramailla and 
hlilanda. The references are all to yogins who wander free from 
all ties, coming together with their fellows only for the seasons 
and at the places of pilgrimage. Such fellows are still charac¬ 
teristic of the Indian scene. ^ Both Buddhist and Shaivice 
tradition preserve the memory of eigh^-four great yogins or 
perfected ones (siidhe). Their biographies are co be found in the 
Tibetan canon, and although the tales related of them are 
of no direct historical worth, they portray well enough the 
general religious setting, in which the actual tantric texts 
originated. These eighty-four Great Perfect Ones are soil 

* eh. 10. 

^ see G. W. Briggs, G^rtJibteih andthf 
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revered by the Buddhists of Tibet, for whom they represent 
the first txansniittcR of the occult doctrines (pis. lo and 11). 
Their central divinity i$ the Holder of the Vajra (Vajradhara) 
who was already, as has been shown above, the central buddha 
of the earlier of tanoas. and thus appearance of continui^ 

is maintained- The period to which these great yogins arc to be 
assigned seems to reach from about the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries.* They form several lines of succession, for since the 
doctrines were secret, they could only be transmitced from 
master to pupil. Altogether they represent a strange collection 
of people, brahmins, kings, saibes, huntsmen, weaven, etc., 
who abandoning their rank and caste, acquire from their chosen 
master sizpei-bujnan powers, do good in the world and conduct 
living beings to heaven. lo these popular accounts the goal of 
perfection seems to be immortaliq^ in the form of eternal youth. 
In hurt it was as always the all-resolving trance. This becomes 
quite clear from the mystical verses of several of these yogins 
which have been preserved in translation in the Tibetan canon 
and a few of them even in the proco-Bengali in which they were 
originally composed.^ Some of them were monks and even 
abbots and at the last stage of Buddhism in India one may coo 
ceive of the relarionship of monks and yogins to be much as it 
has continued to this day in Tibet. The monasteries are pri- 
manly seats of learning and places of worship, whose inmates 
follow the safe but slow way of the sutras, namely, the practice 
of conventional morality, ^e rearing of texts, performing of 
ceremonies and immersion into bouts of meditation. There have 
always been certain natures who remain dissatisfied with such 
methods and aspire to experience here and now the conviction 
of permanent release. India and Tibet have always counted 
amongst die great variety of those who practice religion in one 
f orm or another some who are held to have finally reached their 
goal Success of this kind is achieved it the price of complete 

* SM SlnknySyua. *R«cheiche$ Bouddhiquea; L'Origiae du VajrayaiiA <c 
les 84 sddhM*, JA, 225 .19 34. pp. 21 8-3 o; ^ Tued, 5 , 1 , p. 226 €. 

* See 'Saxaha's Treasuzy of Soegs*, louf, p. 224 ff. 
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renuncutioQ and such men have lived apart from society, even 
monastic society, and often in complete revolt against it. 
Hence one will find sometimes a deliberate denial of the value 
of the conventional religious practices: 

‘Will one gain release, abiding in meditation? 

What's the use of lamps? What’s the use of offerings? 

What's CO be done by reliance on mancras?' 

‘Mantras and tantras, meditation and concentration, 

They ace all a cause of self-deception'. 

Only one way can lead to complete realization of the mich 
and that is contact with one who already knows. 

Tf the word of one’s master but enter the heart, 

Ic is like a treasure in the palm of one's hand'-* 

One easily tends to regard lace Btiddhism as debased just 
because from the seventh century there was a marked weakening 
of the scholastic cradicion. But it would be just as plausible to 
point to a new flowering of religious genius as a result of the new 
impulse of life which was recciv^ from the non-scholasdc 
yogins. In any case we have firm evidence of both trends 
entering Tibet. On the one hand we have the typical scholar, 
the Great Translator Rin-chen S'ang-po, about whom more 
will be said in a later diapter, and on the ocher the supreme 
r^'pe of yogin, Mila R^pa, who draws his ezpenence direct from 
the circle of Indian yogins.^ Both aspects of a religion arc 
necessary if it is to be a vital force, and both were certainly 
present in India at the time when the religion was transferred 
to Tibet, where they have persisted to the present day. No one 
would pretend of course that Tibetan monks are all models of 
virtue; it matters merely chat some arc. Nor would one insist 
that the Indian yogin or the Tibetan nal-jor-pa always possess 
the knowledge and the powers atcribuced to chem; ic matters 
only that some do bear witness to an extraordinaq' perfection of 
* 9p. <lt., pp. and iz?. 

^seeW. Y. EvAos^Wntz, Tibet'sGmitTifiMiUnpa, O.U.P. (LeDdoQ)i^aE. 
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Spiritual equilibrium through the writings diey have left us. 
I^bably Saraha on the Indian and Mila Kapa on the Tibetan 
side present the finest examples. 

Thb Internal Mandala 

It is of course extremely difficult to write of experiences 
and modes of training, which were intended lo be secret and 
which in any case could i»t be committed explicicly to writing. 
The basic texts were certainly the cantras, whose unatiracave 
features can easily perturb the modem scholar- But then one 
muse remembet that they were not interpreted verbally. 
The union of the yogin and the yoginl is an internal psycho¬ 
physical process, the whole symbolism of which is sexual. Just 
as in the mundane sphere the union of man and woman pro¬ 
duce a consummation of bliss, so the reintegration of the 
severed personalia produce the full awareness of its transcen¬ 
dent unity and concurrently of its unlimited potentially. As 
the deired condition is the realization of the esential identity 
of microcosm and macrocosm, so the whole symbolism is 
transfeaed within the body of the yogin. We have referred 
above to the external mandala as representing the essential 
identity of buddhabood, personally and phenomenal cxiscence- 
The body of the yogin is now conceived as represenring the 
uniy of Wisdom and Means ot in ocher terms of yogin and 
yoginL It becomes the active repository of the process of the 
realization of the ‘two-in-onc’. Thus its main arteries are three: 
the one to the left is known as lAana and like Wisdom is 
feminine; die one to the right is known as IjaanS and like 
Means is masculine; the one in the centre is known generally as 
AvaibUtt, sometimes as or just as the The two 

outside arteries join the central one at its base. The yogin by 
concroUing and stilling his breach through the left and right 
nostrils I^uces the psychic energy which flows in the two 
arteries to unite at the base of the central one. This union corre¬ 
sponds with sexual union, and the psychic energy in the 
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arteries is indeed conceived as Wood and semen. Their mingling 
is the birth of the Thought of Enlightenment, which in the 
more convenrional MahS)'2na practice represented the 
ginning of the bodhisaicva's career. Here the act is endowed with 
a quasi-physical significance. In the yogin's body there arc four 
psychic centres, envisaged as lotuses, transpierced by the 
central vein and level with the navel, tht heart, the throat and 
the top of the head. The Thought of Enlightenment must be 
consciously raised up the central vein, passing the four p^chic 
centres and pervading the body with bliss as it goes. These four 
stages arc related to various other sets of four, which charac¬ 
terize other meditative and ritualistic practices. Thus they are 
equated with four grades of conseoation, of the kind we have 
considered above; also with four moments and four joys, 
which in the cancras mark the different stages of the sexial 
ritual. Perhaps most important of all, they ate also equated 
with the buddha-bodies; at the heart is the Dharma-Jt^a, at 
the throat the at the navel the Nim&na-kfya and 

at the top of the head the Scif-Exiscenc Body, which absorbs 
the other three.® The texts can be most bewildering when they 
write of these equations, for everything and anything must be 
loca t ed within the body without regard for apparent contra¬ 
dictions. Also the notion of ovo-in-one can be envisaged jn 
different manners, for although the chief reptesenution is diac 
of the veins to left and right, the base and head of the body 
serve the same embolism. Thus the union of the psychic 
energies at the base of the central vein brings Candili or the 
Yoginf blazing into life. She rises, finally uniting with ha 
Lord in the head, Thus the mind (represented by the hea^ is 
male and the physical (reptesented by the lower regions) is 
female, and here we find a scheme which accords properly with 
the Hindu tantras, but not with the Buddhist. Som^mes the 
raising of the Thought of Enlightenment suggests the actual 
passing up the body of die male fiuid, as though it were trans- 

* ^le teduueal tcruis reUtug to this incetoal Duii 4 da are fully diTCTiTrfd 
in my InBoduetion to the Hrn^r^Titnm. 
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muted &om its coarse condiaon into the Self-Eustenc Buddha- 
Body. These arc just different modes of expressing the same 
experience. 

'There is bliss when Cani^ blazes in the body. 

There is bliss when the reins LalanI and Rasana enter 
Aradhuci. 

Th«e is bliss when the flow of the Thought of Enlighten¬ 
ment descends fmm above. 

There is bliss when the translucent male fluid pervades from 
below. 

There is bliss from their loving when the white (masculine) 
and the red (feminine) come together at the centre. 

There is bliss fern contencinenc when the body is purified. 

Sixfold is the bliss of the experience of yoga.'* 

When the Tibetans sec about systematizing the cancras, they 
placed in the highest class, namely that of die Supreme Yoga 
Tantras (anutran^atantfa), those very ccxu, which seem to 
prove the most disconcerting to the western reader. Thus two of 
the most revered, the Gniyasmtajatantra and the Hevajratantfa, 
refer explicitly to the meetings of yogins and yoginis, to the 
sexual ritual, to the eating of unpleasant saaamental food. 
But as the commentaries make clear, they were placed in the 
highest class, because they were interpreted and practised 
simply as internal yoga. There remains the interesting problem 
of how such texts came to be put to a use, which seems to be 
more successful in achieving results chan modem psycholo^. 
Perhaps the eighty-four Great Perfect Ones are more de¬ 
serving of our esteem than their biographies would allow. 

* B. Laufet, Autitn Gutluhtai wtd Liedem ^ MlUfispa, p. 2o. 
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I n the modem atlas Nepal appears as a country which extends 
for about 5cx> miles aWg the central and eastern Himalayas, 
perhaps 150 miles across at its widest part. It is thus almost 
equal in area co England and Wales. Culcurally and hisraically 
(that is to say, until less than 200 years ago) 'Nepal' refers co one 
small valley about eighteen miles long from west to cast and 
twelve miles from north to south. Until the Gurkhas con¬ 
solidated the country within its present frontiers, Nepal in the 
modem sense was in no way distinguishable from the rest of 
the Himalayan Range. At the high altitudes of the northern 
valleys there have always lived people of hardy Tibetan stock, 
nomads for the most part, who sperid the shore summer months 
attending to their scan^ crops of barley and buckwheat and 
wander down the valleys in the winter in search of pasture for 
their large herds of sheep and goats, Apart from the Tcrai, a 
narrow scrip of jungle which harbours the most deadly malaria 
in die world, there is no natural frontier to die south. ThiiS the 
plainsfolk of India have alw^ been able to seek refuge in the 
lower mountain valleys, whenever invaders have dracened 
their livelihood in die plains. Nepal was practically a closed 
country until after the last war, and very little is known of the 
many races of people chat go to make up the present political 
unit. Generally, however, they seem to be the result of the 
mingling at different times and co a lesser or greater degree of 
the Tibetan-type of people from the north and the various 
waves of Indian races from the soudi. Many of these people have 
not yet seen such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, for all their 
journeying is done on foot and most of their carrying is done on 
their own backs. On the high plateau beyond to the north, the 
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Tibeaiu make good use of the horse and the muUi and the us^ 
fulness of these animals has been discovered in some Himal^an 
legions* but not so in Nepal. Often the cracks are so difficult 
chat a pack-animal might well be mote of a liability chan an 
' asset* and so it is on foot chat one must travel. The com- 
numides are never more than small villages* strung along the 
valleys half-a-day or a d^'s journey apart. Most of these 
vall^, however, run horn north to south, so chat in travelling 
the length of the country one is forced to climb continually ouc 
of one valley and down into the next* possibly a day's march 
or more in each case. The constructing of mocorable cracks will 
never be pracdcabie so that greater Nepal will continue to 
remain largely ignorant of the ways of the outside world. 

Right in the centre of this inaccessible country is the small 
vall^ which is the Nepal of history. It is rather in the form of 
an enclosed plain, for it is drained by a large number of small 
screams which, flowing from all directions, unrte as the 
Bagmad River and make their exit to the south-west Legend 
^ informs us chat the great Manjuirl himself made this cleft in 
the surrounding mountains, thus draining away the waters of 
what was once a great central Iake.‘ But as may be remembered 
from an earlier chapter, Mahjulrl is coo much of a new¬ 
comer for work such as this, and in ai^ case the whole story 
seems to have been bonowed from elsewhere. • This little plain 
is unique throughout the whole Himalaya—a small inlet 
where the high waters of Indian life and culture have found 
their and stayed. The pwplc arc known as NcwSri, but 
this name, which is cognate with the name Nepal, indicates their 
domain as much as a clearly definable race of people; it now 
refers generally to the culture and inhabitants of the valley 
priot to the Gurkha conquest of 176 S. Before these last 
usurpers others had come, but eventually th^ had ail been 
absorbed into a common culture. The NewSrx language, which 

* Laidon, N/fol I, p. acd L^i, I, p. 3 3c S, 

Brough* Xegends of Khean end N«pb, JJOAf, toL xii* part z, 
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is Still us<d hy chest people in spice of the forcefulness with 
which Gurkhili has been imposed upon them, is dearly 
basically non-Indo-Europeaa, but whether it is akin to Tibetan 
or CO a pcoco-Indian language we still know too little to s^. 
In ai^ case cherc has been much borrowing from Tibetan and 
the later Indo-European speech of India. 

The Gurkhas con<qu«cd a far more extensive kingdom dun 
the small areas of mountain tracts surrounding the central 
valley, which had previously been held by the Newars. More¬ 
over they have succeeded in making their own Gurkhili not 
only the official language of the government, but also the 
lingua frama of most of the cenaal and eastern Himalayas, even 
beyond the actual political frontier. The adjeedve Kepili, 
originally just a phonetic variant of Newari. has therefore 
been appropriated quite logically by the Gurkhas to refer to 
themselves and to their language. By extension of course it 
refers, at lease outside Nepal, to anyone who is a subject of 
the King, hence to Newars, Gurungs, Tamangs, Sherpas and 
all others who live within political Nepal. Although these 
people know very well who are their rulers, there is yet no 
consciousness of common citizenship. Nor would one expect 
to find it in communities so scattered and diversified. To them 
Nepal still means, as it always used to. only the cenoal vall^. 
It never embraces as a single concept the Nepal marked on our 
maps. These distinguish Nepal from the Nepal Valley, a mere 
convention devisfed by the Survey of India. 

In the Himal^^ things change vecy slowly and in their 
understanding of the name Nepd, the people show their re¬ 
cognition of the fact that culturally and historically Nepal al¬ 
ways was just this valley. Legend once again connects the early 
history of the people there with the Indian Emperor Afoka, 
and this at lease is plausible, (or it is well known how concerned 
he was to spread the Good Law beyond the lunics of his own 
domains. Also the earliest monuments are definitely Buddhist, 
for they ace stfipas similar co chose in India, which we have 
considered above. It is likely therefore that Buddhist com- 
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muDtties established themselTcs in this valley well before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It seems also that a very special 
aancdcy was associated with PScan, which at that early period 
was cetcaitUy the diicf and perhaps the only sectlemenc chcre. 
Four great stupas were constructed at the four points of the 
compass and one in the centre of the town. All five are still 
stan^g and Pitan may well claim to be die oldest Buddhist 
city in the world, which has retained its Buddhist character to 
the present day. It seems likely also that the name means 
a royal city, and remembering what was said above concerning 
the nodon of universal sovereignty in buddhahood, one may 
well wonder what special associations with the idea of a buddha 
caused Pitan to be thus singled out.* It is possible of course 
chat the early Buddhist diics of India, Papdiputra, Vaiiill, 
Rajagtha and ^rSvasti, were marked out with four great 
stupas in this way; thus the arrangement at Paun would be 
explained as the recogni2ed sign of a Buddhist city, which had 
been borrowed from earlier models, The Tibetans named this 
city Ye-rai^, wbidi means 'Eternity Itself'.* It seems strange 
therefore that the legends give no reason for the esteem in which 
ic was held. Nowadays the visitor is chiefiy aware of its glorious 
middle>age. One of the wonders of all Nepal, indeed of all the 
world, is the main square of PScan. On one side stands the old 
royal palace, the mellowed red of the brickwork surmounted by 
a harmonious expanse of carved lattices and casements. C>ppo> 
site stand tiered pagoda>temples with eaves and roof-struts 
finely carved, conveying an impression of luxuriant fantasy and 
fairy lightness (pi. 18&). Acchiteccurally at least, this is sciU a 
monastic d^. On all sides there seem to open portals and low 
archways. One finds oneself within a tranquil little court- 

* Fer che meaniu of the came Pittui, see J. Przyliuki, ^La ViUe du Cakn- 
vardfi*. A*. Or., voT v, i6$ £ 

* The local Newiri tume, which is stili lo use, is YsJs (ptonounced Yt^9 
and in some cobbinacieQS Yt-ior^. There is no doubt concerning the identity 
of this name with the Tibetan, bat cannot be swe whe^et they u« 
merely phonetic equitalencs or whether the Newari actually Deaas the same 
ascheTibetao. 
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yard, with carved casements all around the upper stories and 
on just one side another tiered and gilded roof, marking the 
presence of the divinity in the shrine beneath it- (pi. i6fl). These 
court-yaids lead one into another, some small and paved with 
stones, some large and grass-covered. Everywhere are little 
stupas. This city was once a place of sanctity and learning, 
where monks and pundits were glad to come and visit. Some 
came from India to teach. Others from Tibet came here to learn. 
Now for several centuries there have been no proper monks and 
little enough of learning, The descendants of ch«c last monb 
who broke their vows, live on in these monastic court-yards, 
preserving the name of monk by means of an empty cetemony 
and performing for the gods at least the outward signs of the 
service which is their due. But this anticipates our tale- 
When Manjuirl had drained the valley, his followers are 
supposed to have built a great stupa in his honour, the shrine of 
SvayambhunSth, the Self-Exisicnc Lord (pi. 13). This stands 
on the summit of a prominant hill>top three miles notth-west of 
Pitan and half that distance from I^chmandu which lies just 
between the two. As there are no means of knowing the dace of 
the original foundation of this stupa without excavating to its 
central foundations (and this no archaeologist is likely to 
attempt to do) it is all but useless to speculate on ics age.* 
The site chosen might suggest the period when Buddhism was 
changing from an historical or quasi>historicaI basis ^ an 
idealistic one, and so bring us to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The name of the shrine, if indeed it has re¬ 
mained constant through the centuries, suggests an even later 
penod, for to my knowledge the name 'self-cxistent' scarcely 
came to be applied to buddhahood much before the sixth 
century. Ic is certainly a characcetisric notion of the early 
cancras. On the ocher hand this great shrine is cradictonally re¬ 
garded as representing the beginning of Buddhism in the 


* It is cAfltalizang co know that carl^ ia the la&c ceotury the wKqIc central 

E 'en had to b« diaoianded for rtpurs, but there was no archaroJogist at 
topcofit from this rare ocoaion (Lhi, U, p. 6.). 
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valley* and in a land where cherc has been ra> sudden incer- 
nipdon in che practice of the doctrine and where noc a day can 
have passed without someone having respectfully circumambu* 
lated this shrine, it is a tradition not lightly to be brushed aside. 
As an act of merit a Newar Buddhist will somecuncs undertake 
CO visit ceremoniously all the monasteries either in PStan or 
Kathmandu (depending upon where he lives), and always he 
muse begin his course ac Svayambhunith. In its present form 
this stupa presents a style well in advance of die four sur¬ 
rounding Wtan, for che proportions have been completely 
mo<ii£ed. The datcened dome has become a complete semi- 
orclc and the squared cop-piece (derived from che four-sided 
balustrade of che earliest Buddhist stupas) has assumed en¬ 
larged and well-balanced proportions. The one umbreUa which 
once aowned che earlier edifice has become chirteen ac Svayam- 
bhu, which are compressed to appear as tapering gilded rings. 
Above them is placed a final fully-formed umbrella and on che 
dp of this a solar diy within a crescent -moon, The rings ace 
diirteen so chat they may represent the thirteen stages in the 
advance cowards enlightenment, and the sun and moon indi¬ 
cate dw final goal in the now familiar terms of 'two-in-one’. 
The dome has become little more than che foundation for the 
whole upper portion, which now draws all attention to itself. 
On each of the four sides of che squared cop-piece are de¬ 
picted che ail-seeing eyes of supreme buddhaho^, surmounted 
by an arched flange on which appear the buddhas of che five 
funilies-^Vairocana above che other four. All that was said 
above about the essentia) condnuicy in the development of che 
central buddha (che ^Slq^a-Sage^he sovereign buddha— 
Vaiiocana—Vajradhara) finds its final expression in the Adi- 
buddha. the l^mocdial Buddha. Every stupa is his repre¬ 
sentation and they are his eyes that gaze forth from che dome. It 
is importanc to realize chat chere is nothing essentially new in 
this formulation. As we have already seen, ihe one buddha may 
be conceived as Vaiiocana. Vajrasactva. any of the four buddhas 
of che directions, or ai^ chosen divinity (yi-dam), who by de- 
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finition is the guaranttB of unity in buddhahood. The term 
Adi-buddha merely serves to distinguish the basic idea of 
buddhahood from secondary buddha-foims. It is probably true 
that with the impoTcrishmenc of learning and the consequent 
ignorance about even basic notions, Adi-buddha came to con¬ 
note a sort of Buddhist BrahmS, a god who existed in time 
before all other manifested things, but for the present we arc 
concerned with primarily intended meanings. 

The wide dtcunumbulatory platform is ^wded with little 
vodve stupas and minor temples. At the head of the steps is a 
huge vajra resting on an engraved vajra’dhofwnaniala and 
nearby hangs an enormous bell. These arc all familiar symbols 
of the later phase of Buddhism. On the northern edge of the 
platform are the buildings which presumably once housed the 
m o nk s, but as at ^can these have now become the crowded 
homes of cheir descendants, and monkiys and pathetic little 
children play noisily around the shrines. Svayambhu gazes out 
asoss the plain indi^erent to those who stare and gossip 
around iu massive dome, but the wonderment of the visitor 
is saddened here by the all too obvious decay of the doctrine 
(pL i^a). The spell is broken and suddenly one seems to have 
climbed its many steps in vain. A steep straight flight leads up 
to the eastern side. When descending one should follow the 
path that leads down to the saddle ^ the hill to the north. 
Here is the licde temple of the small Tibetan community. 
They wear their normal monastic garb of dark-red hom^un. 
As usual they are surprised and pleased to have a European 
address them In their own language. The temple has been re¬ 
cently and brightly painted by an artist foom Shar*IChumbu 
near Me. Everest. One is surrounded by the five buddhas and 
their entourage, who all manifest themselves in their fierce as 
well as their gentle aspect, each embracing his feminine 
partner (see p. 229 ff.). The great scupa above represents the early 
tantric period, but here in this Tibetan temple one is suddenly 
brought face to face with that sdll later phase, of which the 
words obscenity, demonolatiy, are all too foeely used. Yet 
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chose who keep this temple are mocks who keep their vows« 
read the texts wd exert themselves in the religious life. It is the 
Tibetans who are in fact instilling some new energy into the 
Buddhism of the Newars. Real Newar monks, still very few in 
number, are beginning to appear, and the Tibetans are their 
Sponsors and their guides. They have placed their most 
characteristic mark on the main Svayambhu'SCupa itself, for it 
is now completely ringed with a framework of wrought metal, 
in which are set revolving prayer-wheels. 

Elsewhere in the valley is another great stupa, where the 
interest seems to be so exclusively theirs, that it might almost 
be regarded as a Tibetan foundation (^. 14), Its ocigiR is just 
as vague as chat of Svayainbhu, and its name, Bodhnith 01 
just Buddha, could scarcely be mote general in connotation.^ 
The Tibetans know it by the name of ByA~run^kha-shor, 
which, if one accepts the present spelling, can only mean what 
they say it means: It's all right to do it, he said', surely an odd 
name (or a shrine. The Tibetan account of its origin is in the 
form of a dialogue between King Trhx-$ong-deu*csen and 
Padma-sambhava and by means of the device of the rebirch- 
theory it is brought into die closest possible connection with 
the establishing of Buddhism in Tibet. It seems chat Avalo- 
kice^vara, saddened at his seeming inabilicy to save all beings 
fmm the ocean of the samsara, stood weeping. Then flicking 
away two tears, he expressed the wish that they should serve the 
cause of living beings. These tears were bom in heaven as the 
two daughters of Indra. One of these maidens fell from heaven 
because of stealing flowers and was bom in the human sphere 
in the Maguca region of Nepal as the daughter of parents who 
kept chickens. Later she had four sons, one by a keeper of 
horses, one by a swineherd, one by a keeper of dogs and one 
fay a keeper of chickens. She made monty by her chickens, 
established her sons as house-holders, made even more money, 
and resolved to found a shrine. She asked the king, who said it 
was alJ right to do it (hence the name Bya-run^kha-^hor). He 
kept to his word, even when the people of the country pro- 
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tested at the size of the shrine chat a mete keeper of chickens 
was erecting- She began with the help of her four sons, one 
servant, a doRke)^ and an elephant, and although she died before 
ic was finished, they completed the work, enshrining within 
relics of the former Buddha Kliyapa. By merit and by power of 
their vows the brothers were bom later as the main founders of 
Buddhism in Tibet: the first as King Trhi-song-deu-tsen, the 
second as the Pundit ^Sntarakshita, the thh^d as Padma* 
sambhava and the forth as Trhi'sh’er of Ba. The animals were 
disgruntled at what they thought was thankless creacmenc, so 
the ass resolved to be born as the wicked minister Ma-sh'ang. 
The servant counteracted this by being bom as the good 
minister Padma K’ang-tsen of Gh- The elephant then resolved co 
be born as the wicked king Lang-dar*ma. A friendly crow then 
decided to be bom as Pil-gyi^orjc of Lho-lung.* The only 
significant point in this story is the firm linking of die stupa 
with Tibet. One may note in contrast that the Tibetan version 
of the founding of Svayambhurath merely repeats the account 
of the SvayamhlApurSna and no attempt is made to appro¬ 
priate this scupa also as pare of their own past history.^ 
BodhnSch is situated five miles or so to the north of Paean 
and by the side of the main trade-route leading in from Tibet, 
which may well be the reason for the choice of sice. Ic is en¬ 
circled by a ring of picturesque houses, from the windows of 
which strings of prayer-fiags are stretched across to the summit 
umbrella. Just before rny visit ic had been repainted and re- 
gilded. In design it represents an even later development than 
that of Svayambhu. for the circumambulacory platform has 
been incorporated into the general structure, mounting in tiers 
CO the cenoal dome. Therefore ic is a sacrilege to use this plat¬ 
form, as ic would be tantamount to walking on the scupa itself. 

* The puts pUyed by ail these will be cold in che foUowiag chapter. This 
accooQC of che legend is based on a Tibetan printed ten. of which copies are 
arailabJe at the shrtoe: mcM^fn tlos-fos 

See also Toussaiac, pp. Waddell's craos- 

laced exncts (Umalm, p. 315 ff.) diverge la cereaia details. 
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If the Tibetans were responsible fot the Uxilding cf the present 
shrine, it might be dated back at the very earliest to the eleventh 
century, which would also aaord with the developed design. 
But there may well have been a more ancient foundation which 
only the archaeologist could discover.*^ 

All stupaa present this same problem, because they are 
solid right through, and so any improvements or additions 
made diing the centuries must inevitably conceal completely 
what was there before. In India it has been possible to e;tcavace 
to their central foundations, for the neglect of eight centuries 
or so has robbed diese great shrines of theit former sanctity and 
grandeur. In the process of restoration, much could be learned 
about their origins. Even m Ceylon, which has remained a 
Buddhist country ever since the founding of the first stupas 
thece, public opinion is sufiiciecitly enlighted to appreciate 
the value of scholastic research, so chat it has been possible to 
investigate the shrines without causing offence. But in Nepal, 
where the stupas have likewise never ceased to be objects of 
faith and devotion, the people are still largely unaccustomed 
to the European and may all too easily become suspicious of his 
insatiable curiosi^. It would be most unwise to start digging 
into the side of Svayambhunath, even with governmental per¬ 
mission. In the case of Bodhnich, such thoughts scarcely enter 
the mind, for the whole scene presents itself so finnly in terms 
of here and now. The surrounding houses are largely filled with 
Tibetans of whom some are permanent residents, while others 
are here on pilgrimage. They circumambulate the stupa, 
spinning the prayer-wheels as ^y go. They visit the adjacent 
temple, make offerings for the general upkeep and for the 
assistance of the poorer pil^uns. Whether intent on good or 
evil, the Tibetan is a ditaful fellow, and nowhere probably 
does this show to greater advantage chan at Bodhnach and 
Svayambhu. 

From the early stupas of PStan to the great shrine of Bodh- 
oSch we have spanned a period of i ,000 years and more, and 
since Nepal seems to have been in constant contact with the 
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BUDDHISM IN NEPAL 


cici« of ccncrai India, we may presume that che developments 
and changes in the doctrine which have been summarized in 
the preceding chapters, usually had their repercussions in this 
small mountain valley. In retrospect the Buddhism of Nepal 
might appear co be predominantly cantric, but this is merely 
because the later phases have tended co obscure the earlier ones. 
Also early references are very scanty. The Tibetan historian 
Taranatha relates that Vasubandhu, che great Yo^c5ra 
philosopher of the fourth century A.D., visited Nepal and died 
chcce, but it may be noted chat he associates him with the 
practice of mantras. ‘Finally surrounded by numerous disciples 
he travelled to Nepal. There he set up a school of the doctrine 
and the community increased to great numbers without any 
set-backs. One day he saw a priest ploughing in religious garb 
and he was saddened at the thought that che Master s doctrine 
could so deteriorate. Having given instruction in che doctrine 
in che midst of the assembly, he recited cheffldnfrd of Ushnlsha- 
vijayi thrice forwards and thrice backwards and then he left 
this life.'* TSranScha's next reference co Nepal relates to a 
period 350 years later, ‘At the time of the seven Pila kings the 
doctrine was very active in Magadha, Bengal, in Odiviia and 
ocher western districts and in Kashmir. Elsewhere except for 
scattered communities it was non-existent. In che small 
country of Nepal it was extremely active. In these places 
the Mantraylna and che MahSySna were very strong, and 
though in general there were quite a large numlw of disciples 
(^hSf^akas), all che kings and nobility honoured the MahSySna.' ^ 

The two well-known Chinese pilgrims of che seventh century, 
Yuan Chwang and I Tsing, refer to Nepal, although neither of 
them visited the country. Yuan Chwang was informed that 
there were about 2,000 monks belonging co che Great and che 
Lesser Way and that Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples 
touched each ocher. The people were of bad character (pre¬ 
sumably just Indian prejudice) but were excellent craftsmen.* 

• llranidu. cr. p. 97, tr. p. 125. • u, p. 155i tr. p. 202. 

* Watters. Yuen pp. 
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The Nevwrs are still good craftsmen and we have already men¬ 
tioned the many monasteries and temples of Pitan, which may 
be seen co this day. In the time of Yuan Chwang the pagoda 
seems co have be« the typical architectural style of northern 
India, and we may presume that like the doctrine itself this 
mode of building was originally introduced to Nepal from 
India. Whereas it has almost entirely disappeared from the 
land of its origin, in Nepal it has survived in profusion. It is 
the norm for Hindu and Buddhist temples ali^, but whereas 
the former often sund singly by the wayside and in the squares, 
the latter normally form part of a complete monastic com¬ 
pound (pi. i6). This is approached through a porch-way, on 
either side of which are usually painted Ganeia and MahSkSla, 
the two favourite defenders.*® The main temple frees one across 
a square courtyard, in which arc smaller shrmes, sometimes a 
subsidiary temple, more often numerous little stupas. The 
chief divinity, Sskya-muni, Akshobhya or Lokelvara, reposes 
in the main shrine behind gilt-bronze or silver doors ^1. t j). 
On the ocher sides of the courtyard are the dwellings of the 
former monks, with window-casements slanting outwards, 
elaborately adorned with fine wood-carving, There is nothing 
in the present buildings that suggests great age, but then until 
200 years ago ihtst temples and courtyards were sail being 
ared for and renovated. The exquisite wood-carving, which 
is their chief beauty, was soil a living oafr- Most of the wood¬ 
work one now sees, is probably between 400 and 200 years old, 
but many of these buddings may have been in use for 1,200 
years. 

In Kttan there arc fourteen great monasteries (vihird) and 
about a hundred subsidiary ones. In Kathmandu there are eight 
main ones and about seventy-five subsidiary ones, Theii 
number bears witness co the great strength of Buddhism 
towards the end of the first millennium A.D. ^lan must have 
been a kind of vast university'Ciry, difiering little in its mode 
of life from similar towns in mediaeval Europe. In fret its 
buildings, its traditions, its way of life, must have been 
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modelled on che great monastic tinmetsitics of central India. 
'nran2tha's stray re f er e nces suggest an especially close con¬ 
nection with Vikramallla. Nepalese Budiiism was part of 
Indian Buddhism, for they not only based themselves on the same 
tews, but they used die same language, Sanskrit. Of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts, which have survived to our 
times, hy far the greater number have been preserved in Nepal. 
Moreover the present internal airangements of the Nepalese 
vihiras, which have remained unchanged through the centuries, 
can only reflect the last period of Buddhism in India. It is 
interesting to note therefore that the great non-cantric beings, 
^akya-muni. Avalokitcivara, Akshobhya and ManjustI, con¬ 
tinue to occuw the main shrines. The taniric gods, Hcruka, 
Hevajra and Mmvara, are consigned to small temples apart, 
where women, who are excluded from che main shrines, may 
approadi them. The central symbol of the doctrine continues 
to be the stupa, and upon it is superimposed the notion of 
boddhahood as fivefold. Thus in courtyard, in public squares 
and by the toad-side, everywhere one sees little stupas, 
variations upon that single theme, on which Buddhist faith was 
based. Into che four sides of some of them aie inset little 
images of the buddhas of che four directions, Akshobl^, 
Racnasambhava, AmicSbha and Amoghasiddhi. Vairocana, the 
central buddha, is normally not represented, for as Adibuddha, 
che whole shrine is his representatioo. It is important to realize 
that these five are never regarded as five diflaent gods, or even 
as five separate buddhas. Brian Hodgson seems to have heard 
the term HySni-huddha (buddha of meditation) used in Nepal 
and although such a compound is odd Sanskrit, it may well have 
been in use by che Newars. I have never heard it, but it is by no 
means inapt, for it suggests the transcendent nature of these 
five buddha-fbrms. Only Akshobhya is revered separately, 
receiving the honour which is due to a great god, but his 
association with ^ikya-muni is vecy close, for he represents 
essentially che buddha of the moment of triumph over IvQra, 
who is Death and Desire. It was for this reason that he was later 
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recognized « head of chc powerful vajra-ftunily when the five¬ 
fold scheme was devised, and stili later as the essential buddha- 
body of the fierce tantric gods. Perhaps too much has been 
written about the degeneration of Buddhism without its being 
realized that chose who consciously introduced these changes 
were usually attempting to devise a more effective representa¬ 
tion of one essential idea. The inmates of these vil^ras, or at 
least (he best of them, would have been well aware of the nature 
of buddhahood and the significance of the ^mibols employed. 
Most of them presumably followed the way of the sRtras, in¬ 
volving monastic discipline, worshipping at the shrines, the 
reciting and copying of texts and the practice of mental con¬ 
centration- The inmates of Bhaja and Bhedsa must have oc¬ 
cupied themselves in exactly chc same way a thousand years 
earlier. Their symbolism was by no means so developed and 
instead of an ornate image th^ were content with a plain 
stupa, but faith and devotion were always the mainspring of 
their religious life. Tantric practices came as an addition to chc 
life of the monasteries. They were fostered by chc yogxns, to 
whom reference has been made in the last chapter, and of whom 
several came to Nepal. NSropa, DSrika, Racnarakshica, 
Maicripa, are all well-known names to the Tibetan historians. 
It was foom Naropa that Marpa received the teachings, which 
he in cum transmitted to Mila lUpa, thus founding one of the 
chief Tibetan Buddhist orders, the Ka-gyii-pa. It was also in 
Nepal 200 years earlier chat ^Sntarakshiu had encountered 
Padma-sambhava and conveyed the invitation of King Trhi- 
song deu-tsen for him xo visit Tibet. These great yogins intro¬ 
duce an uncertain element into the rdigious practice of their 
time. Some of them were undoubtedly avowed Buddhists, for 
they became teachers and abbots in Buddhist monasteries. 
Others lived entirely apart ffom all religious inscicudons, and 
it is clear from the texts which originated in their circles, as 
well as foom their fanciful biographies, that these masters re¬ 
garded themselves as free from all sectarian bias, as much 
Buddhist as Hindu. Thus later foie conventional set of eighty- 
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four Great Yogins came to be revered both by the followers of 
5 iva and by the tantric Buddhists. Nevertheless traditional 
Buddhism conemued to remain ^uite conscious of its separate 
idendey and the Tibetans who came to India and Ne^ in 
search of true doctrine, took back only those religious texts 
which bore djc mark of Buddhist orthodoxy. Tht tancras 
coUeaed in the Kanjui are all consciously Buddhist in spite of 
their free importation of alien ideas, and they differ markedly 
from the set of Shaivite canttas, collected and edited by Sir 
John Woodroffc. But although organized Buddhism could pre¬ 
serve its identi^, the religion of the lay-folk could not, and 
indeed never had. A god or a great ascedc was revered f:>r one 
thing only, namely his miraculous powers. There will be occa¬ 
sion below to refer to the speciai case of the yogin Masyen- 
dranath. 

Meanwhile Buddhism in India was entering upon its last 
chapter. Ratnarakshita was one of the last of the pundits to seek 
tefuge in Nepal and it is of interest to note TaranStha’s brief 
r^sum^ of this man's accomplishments and activities, for he 
seems co be ^ical of the Buddhist scholar of those dxys. 'The 
Great Master Ratnarakshita was equal in knowledge with 
^ikyairt (the great pundit of Kashmir) so far as the Perfection 
of Wisdom teachings and the sciences generally were con¬ 
cerned. In logic ^Skyaid was more cap^le, but in mantras 
the former was said to be more ^lled. In the exercise of 
spiritual and magical power they were considered equal. 
Ratnarakshia belonged co (he MahSsanghika Order and was 
Master of Manrras at Vikramaiila. He had encountered many 
yi-dams (tutelary divinities) het to face, ^amvara, Kalacakra, 
Yaxninuka and others. On one occasion he heard the sounds of 
the sixteen aspects of the Void expressed in the music with 
which the Nigas and Asuras honour Avalokitelvara on his 
holy mountain (Potala). He could imparc knowledge through 
conseoation and the dakinU came in person to receive the sacri¬ 
ficial cakes. * He petrified a mad elephant by fixing his eyes in 
« Cooeemiag che ^inU. seep. 175. 
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the appropmce glance. He prophesied che down£dl of Magadha 
two years before ic happen^, and many pupils who believed in 
him, b^an from that dme on to make their way to Kashmir 
and Ne^.'* In due course 'the whole of the land of Magadha 
was conquered and many monks were slain at Odanupuri. This 
monastery and Vikrama^ila were destroyed. In the place of the 
monascety at Odanupuri the Moslems built a fort- The pundit 
SakyaitI made his way to Jagardala in Odiviia in the east, 
and having sc^^ there three years he went on to Tibet. But 
Ramarakshiu came to Nepal’.* From now on Budd h is m in 
Nepal was left to rely upon its own strength and within a hundred 
years or so the monks had finally capitulated to Hinduism. If 
one remembers that Nepal means just one little valley, this 
rapid collapse is not surprising. However, whereas in India 
Buddhism was ruthlessly dcstroj^, in Nepal it has been forced 
into conformity with other traditions, which represent the 
negation of all its higher striving, so that it has died of atrophy, 
leaving outward foims that have long since ceased to be Bud> 
dhisc in anything but the name. 

In order to understand how diis came about, one must cor>- 
trast Hinduism and Buddhism in their essential natures. They 
are often spoken of as they were two disdnee religions, 

catering for religious needs of different men in analogous ways. 
But in India they were always somehow complementary to one 
another. Hinduism came to represent the affirmation of all of 
man’s activities and Buddhism was their denial. This denial 
Erst appeared in the Upanishads as part of the religious ex* 
perience of men who lived in northern India 2,600 years ago, 
long before either Buddhism or Hinduism as we know them 
now had taken form. This denial expressed itself as asceddsm, a 
deliberate withdrawing from the world, so that by perfect de¬ 
tachment one might caste tianc^Ii^ and calm. Ic was in this 
setting that dw doctrine of the SSkya-Sage had its origin and ic 

* Unfucka. cc. p. 191, tr.p. 25). 

* iiU.j vt. p. 19), n. p. arrived in Tibet 10 1204. For so 

acceuAtof his aetiTides s«e Tued, TPS, U, pp. 3 ) 4 - 9 * 
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continued to characterize the doctrine of his followers. They 
have preached good conduct in the villages (and it waa 
seemingly this that endeared them to the Emperor Aioka) 
but in order to be a true son of Gocama one had to renounce all 
things and become an ascetic. We have already recorded the 
later development of the doccrinc and it will he remembered 
how essenciai is the belief in the non-substantiality of all things. 
Only by holding £nn to this, was it possible to revere the great 
beings, the buddhas and bodhisattvas, and still remain a true 
Buddhist. To a£rm their reality would mean automatically 
placing oneself amongst the fools or the heretics. Thus Bud¬ 
dhism, if it were to be true to itself, relied always upon the 
existence of an ^te. who were concempladves and scholars. 
Since these alw^s congregated in monasteries, the destruction 
of these places was sufficient to bring the doctrine to an end. 
But Hinduism is the whole traditional life of India, social and 
religious. It embraces every possible mode of activity, ascetic 
and social. Its fundamental notion is that all should play their 
proper pare within the social framework, and with this idea 
society came to be divided into castes. Hinduism, therefore, 
provided primarily for the life of men in this world, not because 
its philosophy is chis-worldly, but because most people are con¬ 
cerned with the life of this world. Thus the gods of Hinduism 
are conceived in the terms which commend themselves ro 
ordinary folk. Here there is no abstraction of a £vefold im- 
manent/cranscendent absolute. The supreme being is no longer 
even Brahman, but Vishnu or &va, a god who truly is md 
who acts. Moreover there was alw^ room for new tradirions 
and new divinities. New traditions could be integrated with 
the old ones and new gods identi£ed with chose already known. 
Hinduism is perhaps like that characteristic Indian tree, the 
banyan, which drops roots horn its branches and goes on 
growing where it can. Even when the first roou die, ic is still 
the same tree that goes on growing. Hence so long as it re¬ 
mained within the orbit of Hinduism, Buddhism could never 
hope to compete for the support of the lay-folk. At the most it 
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could hope that they would be generous to its monks as well as 
ra brahmins and od^er ascetics. Likewise it is doubtful if any 
Indian king was ever exclusively Buddhist, for as head of socie^r 
he was bound to respect Hindu distinctions and provisions. It is 
not an exaggeration to characterize Buddhism as essentially and- 
social. Ic cettainiy succeeded in accommodating itself to the 
requirements of ordinary folk, but only at the cost of com¬ 
promising its basic tenets. It could do this with safe^ only 
under two conditions: dtstly ic was essential to maintain a 
strong monastic core and secondly by compromising it must, 
not risk losing its identic- It could then become a religion in 
the full sense of the term, providing for the needs of all men, 
whatever their calling. This could happen in Tibet, but never in 
India, nor as we shall see, in Nepal. 

Here Buddhism was placed in an even more delicate posidoa 
just because the valley is small. India is .so vast, that even if 
Buddhist monks found themselves in disfavour in one region, 
they could always thrive in another. Even when the Moslems 
arrived, they could delay the final mgedy by withdrawing ever 
further to Ac east. But Nepal is enclosed- The monks in Acir 
monasceries were surrounded by lay-folk who were Hindu in 
sentiment if not in name. Moreover the monasceries of Pican 
and Katmandu are by no means retreats from xht world, and i 

Aus the monks could scarcely avoid being members of soae^, 
or at least being considered as suA. WiA Ae Asappearance of 
Ae great monasteries of central India, Buddhism in Nepal was 
doomed. The monks had no Aoice but to come to terms wiA \ 

society. That Aey Aould have acquitted Aemselves so well, by « 

worlAy standards, is a sure sign of Ae high esteem in whiA 
they were held. Their fellow countrymen wished Aem no harm; 
th^ just regarded them as respected members of society like Ae 
brahmins. Thus Aey were known as hanras (honourable) and ) 

assigned to Ae highest caste. Their caste ^stem finally re¬ 
ceived ofiicial sanction is the mid-fourteen A century and Aere- 
aftec true Buddhism was a thing of the past. Oldfield diagnosed 
Ae case correctly seventy-five years ago. ‘NoAing has contri- j 
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buKd so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as the 
adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newait, and the consequent 
decay of all the monastic msticutions of the counoy/* Theic 
last concession to socie^ was the abandonment of celibacy. The 
theories peculiar to lantric Buddhism may have helped to pre¬ 
pare the way for this, but in any case as equals of the brahmins, 
it was inencable that they should claim for themselves all 
eqmvalenc privileges and concessions. One need not suppose that 
married life was at once universally adopted. The monasteries 
were certainly well cared for and some tradition of scholarship 
continued until after the Gurkha conquest. It is also possible 
that there were some monks in a few of the many viluras. 
Thus Buddhism has been dying slowly. One might even ertend 
the simile of the trees. Along the tracks throu^out Nepal the 
banyan and the pipul are often planted in pairs. Th^ provide 
shade for weary travellers at the resdng-places and it is generally 
believed that they are the masculine and feminine versions 
the same tree. The banyan is thought to be feminine because of 
its lavish productiveness. The pipul, like most other trees, 
grows only one main crunk. It scatters its seeds abroad and 
these grow into independent trees. If Hinduism is like the 
banyan, Buddhism is represented by the pipul. It has scattered 
its seeds abroad in different countries and these have taken root 
in different soils. The seed has been self-abnegation, of which 
the philosophical counterpart is universal non-substantiality, 
and the crunk has been a sound monastic order. But in Nepal, 
as in India, bodi trees have grown together. In India a vicious 
woodcutter cut the pipul down, but he tired of hacking at the 
banyan with its many trunks. There remained in Nepal one 
small pipul-cree, and since no new seeds could now come ftom 
the neighbouring counoy and meanwhile nothing checked the 
banyan's growth, the pipul was at last surrounded and stifled. 
The lifeless crunk remains as the relic of a monastic system and 
the branches are lost amidst chose of the banyan. 

4 Oldfield, Aitthafrom Nlpal U, p. iji. His obserrsoooe are in general 
ftank aod iilununaeing. 
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There is no need to list the many castes into which Newar 
sodecy is divided* for in this respect we are concerned only 
with the descendants of die monks.* They form die highest of 
three groups and like all other castes their ranks are closed. 
They arc known as hanra (honourable) not because they have 
resolved to lead a religious life, but beause they are the 
successors of those once unworthy monks. Even so, their caste 
muse be confirmed by the performance of the proper ceremony, 
for from generation to generation the vows must be made and 
then retracted. As this is an expensive business, parents prefer 
to wait until they have sufEdenc sons to make the outlay worth 
while. Thus when they arc brought to make their vows, the 
children may be any age from a few months to ten years. There 
will be a large number of them, for all the parents who are 
members of the vthara will have agreed together on a suitable 
6 ay. They will in any case have fost taken the advice of an 
asCToJoger. Until this time the boys have let their hair grow long. 
A little bag of white cloth, containing particles of gold and 
silver and the five kinds of precious stones, is tied to a central 
strand of hair. Leaving this incacc, the oldest hanrs of the 
vihara shaves the head of each boy, giving the hair to his 
paternal aunt. The boys are then given monastic dress and for 
four days th^ act as monks. They may not eat meat or sale or 
onions or tomatoes or rice. Nor diey touch cats or dogs or 
buffaloes or human beings of low caste, Every day they must beg 
at seven houses, carrying a staff in the left hand and a begging* 
bowl in the right. After four days they return to the vihira, and 
protest m its head that the rule is coo difiicult. He pretends to 
upbraid them, but since he has been through just the same cere- 
ruony in his youth, there is no doubt what die outcome will be. 
They are released from their vows, cheir normal clothes are 
returned to them and they resume the life of an ordinary lay¬ 
man, continuing in their now hereditary oafes as workm in 
silver, gold or aystal, as moulders of bronze images, as wood- 
carvers, workers in stucco and painters. Indeed things of such 
* Fer complete lists see OMfield, ioe~ tU, and Uri, Nips! p. 228 ff. 
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beauty have come and scUI come from their hands, that one's 
regret for the decay of the institutions to which they belong, is 
tempered by wonderment at their individual skills. Moreover 
they are still a smiling and friendly people, although th^ ofren 
appear saddened and subdued by the long period of sub< 
scrvience to another race. Unhappily in the changed political 
circumstances of today, theii suppressed aspirations may all too 
easily find misguided expression in the rage of modem party- 
strife. Nevertheless the ttadirions of their vihScas cononue to 
supply some form of central stability to their lives, although 
they are Buddhist in little more than name. These hantas, as 
descendants of the original monks, preserve their propet^ 
rights in the viharas. The families have so increased through the 
generations, that it is no longer possible fior them all to lire 
within the compound, but their social and religious life centres 
around the viliSra, to which the family traditionally belongs. It 
is there that their sons are enrolled into dieir caste by means of 
the ceremony described above and they all continue to be re¬ 
sponsible by rota for due attendance upon the temple-images. 
These receive regular daily vrorship. tn the morning offerings are 
made of fiowers, lamps and incense and cloches, cosmetics and 
food. Rice and milk, butter and honey are suitable for buddhas, 
bodhisattvas and non-tantric divinities, but fresh and wine are 
expected by the great tantric gods. Again after sunset they are 
honoured with lamps and incense. This sort of worship differs 
in no way from (hat paid to Hindu divinities, and most of 
those who p e rform these ceremonies, conceive of their gods in 
just the same terms. There are two great festivals during the 
year of definite Buddhist character, chat of the chaityas and 
that of Akshobhya Buddha- One might add the festival of 
^ya-muni, which is the chief celebration of Buddhists in the 
Theravadin countries, but this does not seem to be generally 
observed in Nepalese vih 5 ras. There is much sincere devotion 
amongst the Newars, and pcivacc visits to the shrines in the 
vihiras and especially to Svayambhunlth are freely made. Also 
ceremonies are frequently privately instituted, but for these die 
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assistance of the priests is required. Although these priests 
normally pursue chcir own crafts like all ocher hanroi, they re¬ 
present the 6litc of the Buddhist communi^, for they are the 
vajra-masten (yajrSsSrya) without whose power and guidance no 
aspirant to the higher knowledge could hope to gain access. 
Nowadays there is no thought of higher knowledge, for a boy is 
consecr^ed as vajra-mascer just because that is }is caste. If the 
ceremony should be omitted by his parents, he will lose his 
special caste and become an ordinary h/mra. Hot do most of these 
vajra-masters even wish to exercise their priestly calling, and 
even if th^ do so, they are not expected to be especially 
learned. The one need is to know how to perform the rites, of 
which the homa-sacrifice is Ac most important. The olfering 
of butter and grain, which is poured into the dames of a 
specially shaped hearth, is an andent form of Indian sacrifice, 
which was adopted by Buddhists in quite early times. The 
first Buddhist cert to give detailed instructions for the per¬ 
formance of Ais ceremony, seems to be the 
Its practice in Nepal does not therefore represent just local 
Hindu influence, as might at first be supposed. Moreover Ae 
same ceremony is still perfbemed by Ae Tibetans and Japanese.* 
Buddhism in Nepal has succumbed not because of contamina¬ 
tion wiA non-Buddhist ideas and practices, for these were 
always present in some degree. It is indeed m its abiliq^ to 
absorb Aem, that Buddhism has Aown its strength elsewhere. 
It has succumbed, because theie is no true ^Ute, none who have 
abandoned home for a homeless sute and whose sole desire is 
Ae realization of Ac inner meaning of the doctrine. There are 
DO monks, but only lay-folk, and so Ae Buddhism of Nepal te- 
presents Ac religion of Ae ordinary Buddhist lay-man, muA 
as it must always have been. He could nor be expected to 
grapple wiA Ae subtleties of Ae doctrine. The buddhas are 
conceived as gods like other gods he knows or knew before. 
They arc real beings, immensely superior in power to mortal 

* Tbere are four Qpo of Koraa-mual, fetpadfying, prospotieg, orerpewer- 
iog and destroTUg. Seep. 2$S S, 
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living-bcmgs. He supplicates them ptimafily in order to gain 
their fevour and takes part in their festivals because it is the 
custom to do so. He is scaccelp likely to concern himself wid) 
the pedigree of these higher beings, to distinguish in what is 
properly Buddhist from what is Hindu. Indeed his point of 
view coincides with that of the non-sdiolascic yogin, who 
in his pursuit of higher power and knowledge made use 
of any divinity that might help him to gain his ends. Such 
indiscriminating belief can be resisted and held in check only 
by an active commuiu^, conscious of its responsibili^ as 
the guardian of the traditional doctrintt. But in Nepal there 
was no longer such a community. There were just l^mien and 
yogins. 

It is not therefore surprising to discover that the most popular 
divinity in Nepal is a yogin metamorphosed as a god, namely 
Matsyendrarach, identified as Lokeivara. This yogin is listed 
among the eighty-four great siddhas, and aldwugk his bio¬ 
graphy is a later invention, which was devised to explain his 
name, Lord India of the Fish, tradition is sCTong in naming him 
as the master of another yogin, Gorakhi^th. The followers of the 
latter are still to be found in India and they also are to be 
associated with another fracemicy of yogins, the Psiupacas, 
who were active in India at least from the early centuries A.n. 
onwards.* These axe followers of ^va, the great ascetic, who 
is also known as Paiupad, lord of creatures. We have already 
suggested that the later canttas originated in the circles of such 
yogins, and it was fior dus reason that they were revered as 
mudi by the tantric buddhiscs as by the Shaivices. It is signifi¬ 
cant therefore that the chief shrine sacred to Hindus in Nepal, 
is that of Paiupati, while the divinity most ^voured die 
Buddhists is MacsyendranSch. At this level of belief one can 
make no absolute «iistincrion between what is Hindu and what 
is Buddhist. Maesyendra is a national divinity, honoured even 
by the Gurkhas, and upon the lingm of Paiupati is placed once 
yearly the head'dress of Akshobhya. Palupati may be &va 

* firiggt, G^rtltinith, p. ff. 
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and Macs)rendn may be Avalokice^van, but both are one in 
Lokfi^ara, the Lord of the World, whose favourite abode is on 
the SQOw-peaks of the Himilaya. It muse have been for this 
reason that Nepal was a ^voured haunt of these yogins, and 
when traditional Buddhism foundered, they succeeded in 
leaving their indelible imprint on the little that remained. 
Even the names of the great Buddhist stupas, Svayambhunith 
and fiuddhanath, introducing the term noth, Lotd, suggest 
themselves as the names by which the yogins and their 
followers must have known them. Again die term Adi-buddha 
comes all too dose to Adi-nSth, and the latter refers to ^iva. 
Primaeval buddha or primaeval lord, it is all the same to 
ordinaiy lay>folk and co vagrant yogins. Even those little 
stupas, representing everywhere the doctrine of the buddhas, 
all too often assume a form curiously reminiscent of diva's 
Perhaps after all it is a matter for surprise, that 
die Newar Buddhists of Nepal should have preserved any 
consciousness of their separate identic at all. That they 
should have done so, is an indication of the strength of 
chose monastic establishments more than a thousand years 
ago. At least they preserve the memory of the great beings, 
in whose honour the deted pagoda>roofs were raised, 
^yamuni. Manjuid, Akshobhya, Avalokitelvara, all of 
whom still receive their share of worship- The set of five 
buddhas, coo absoact a concept for the later dmes, serves 
as a mere auspicious device, suitable for painting over door¬ 
ways. 

Of che sec of foot goddesses, Locana, MSmaki, Panduradbini 
and only che last became a general object of devotion. 
Her mere name, ‘Saviouress^ was perhaps suificienc to win her 
adherents, and she comes to rival Avalokiteivara, che Saviour 
in popularity. In so far as she belongs to the ibma-family, her 
colour is green.« But since she comes to be considered a tran¬ 
scendent being in her own right, she may also assume the 
colour of the central Buddha-family of Vairocana, which is 
* setibevtp. da. 
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white. Thus it came to be said that dierc were two TSrls, a 
green one and a white one. ^ 

One may also note in this respect chat Avalokice^ara is 
white, because he came to be invoked as supreme lord. But 
his family-colour is properly red, for like the other forms of 
Lokdvara, he belongs to the fomily of AmitSbha- Such change 
in colour represents a weakening of the symbolism which was 
inherent in the nodou of five fomilics- The white Tlri and the 
white Lokc^vara have nothing directly to do with Vairocana, 
for whereas he is the supreme buddha-body, they are in essence 
nothing more than divinities conceived fn the Hindu pattern. 
Id much earlier limes the transmitters of the sutras and tantras 
had filled their introductocy chapters with lists of names of 
bodhisatcvas so that the teaching buddha might have an 
audience worthy of him. The teachers of the mystic doctrines 
elaborated the fivefold scheme of buddhahood, in which colour 
played an important symbolic part, Now others who were 
ignorant of the real nature of a bodhisattva and of the meaning 
of symbolic forms, who felt only the need for a higher being 
they could worship, subverted the proper forms, It is som^ 
times suggested that the MahiySna is generally a form of popu¬ 
lar Buddhism, but this is a misleading half-tru^. In all countries 
Buddhism has had its true practisers and its popularizers, and 
these last have always drawn on the religious forms they had 
to hand. The process inevitably began in India and achieved its 
foil development in Nepal. Under Shaivite infiuence all the 
non-tantric male divinities tended to unite in Loke^vara and 
the feminine divinities in the Great Goddess Kill, known 
generally just as the Lady Their most popular forms 

are Macsyendranlth and the Kumarl. about whom more will 
he said below. The fact that the Goddess Kill should have 
prevailed over Taia is a final indication of the triumph of 

* Later oa eweo^^ae focxns of T3r£ were recognized. They' ere repze- 
seaced as a mandda of TSm and are invoked in a form of licany. Coocesung 
che sages of development in the popuUricy of chis goddess, see Tucd. 

m,n,pp.387"9l« 
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Hinduism. Although the white Ian was always a popular 
dirini^, she had acquired quite valid Buddhist credentials in 
the course of the cenruriei. She was accepted as one of the 
great beings, whereas die Goddess in Indian Buddhism and 
aiterwards in Tibet was never more than a £erce defender of che 
faich. TId and Avalokitelvara hare several ^tures in 
common. They are both regarded preeminently as saviours. 
They are both holders of the lotus They both 

possess a triumphant thousand-armed, thousand-eyed form.* 
They an even regarded as partners like that much older pair 
Manjufri and SarasvaiT. The mmtre of Manjuirl is 0);i 
VAGi^vAlU which might be applicable in che first 

instance to his partner, for grammaoc^ly it is a feminine 
vocative, saluting che Lady of Speech. It may be that we have 
here a significant analogy with the well-known menira of 
Avalokitelvara: maKIPadmb hOm which (if che grammar is 

classically correct) can likewise only be taken as a feminine 
vocadvc, invoking her of the jewelled lotus.** One is con¬ 
stantly reminded of this posslbiU^ as one travels through 
Nepal, fix once outside the main valley, the commonest 
shrines arc those dedicated to the Protectors of the Three 
Families (rigi-gntm-^m-pQ), Mahjuiri. Avalokite^vara and 
Vajra^ni. Their (hree mantras, namely the two already 
quoted with 07 ^ vajrapAki hOm as third, are always inscribed 
on che scones and sometimes the gods themselves are repre¬ 
sented. Th^ must be quite an old trio, going back to che time 
when there were only three families, those of the tathagata, che 
lotus and the vajra, jusc as diey are given in che first chapter 
of the MaffjM-mSla-kalpa. These great beings -of the 
Mahij^na are all respectfully remembered in Nepal, but 
it is for Macsyendranich chat popular enthusiasm seems to be 
reserved. 

This transformed yogm is a very composite f o r m of god. His 
most important function, che yearly bringing of che rains, 
might well seem a quite unnecessary occupation in Nepal, 
* Id che cue ofTla, I refer to UshnUhi-si^tapan. SeepL 9 k 
I16 
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which r«Iies imfiailingly upon the arrival of the monsoon in 
early summ^. Ic fs at this season that preparations ^ his 
festival are begun- A shrine is erected in a special cart; it is 
equipped with an archway and hucg with flags and banners; 
the roof is constructed of long bamboos bound together and 
tapering to a point some fifty feet or more in height, On the 
summit is placed an image of Vajrasateva surmounted by a 
gilt umbrella.* After ceremonial bathing the image is dressed 
and placed within the travelling shrine. He is then dragged in 
slow stages, each caking severd days, through the streets of 
Patan, accompanied by a smaller cart in which his younger 
brother MinanSth is borne. It is no light feat to drag these two 
clumsy vehicles with their ill>fimng wheels through the deep- 
rutted streets, the sides of which have become pools of muddy 
water in the heavy-pouring rain. If ever an effigy performed his 
expected function, it is certainly MaisyendranSth. At every 
stage he is met widr offerings of flowers, grain and sweets, 
which are passed up from under a surging crowd of umbrellas 
to the priests in the cart. When the carts come to the end of their 
course, the god is disrobed and carried co a temple outside the 
town. One significant feature of the disrobing ceremony is die 
displaying to the people of the shirr which the im^e wears. 
Tlie shirt is perhaps a genuine relic or at least ic represents the 
memory of one, and ic may well have been originally the centre 
of the whole festival. It is not unlikely that the followers of 
this yogin teally did preserve his shirt (perhaps his only gatxneut) 
and that once in later rimes when the monsoon was delayed, ic 
was brought forth and proved a sovereign reme^. It would 
have required no more than this for a yearly ceremoi^ to be 
insticuted, and before many generations had passed, Matsyen- 
drax^th would be remembered for this alone. The later account 
of how he was supplicated and brought to Nepal co end the 
drought, occasioned by his follower Goiakhnith, bears the 


* Fer a detailed deecnptiea of the car see an aidde hy LobSLoget.Dellen- 
baeb, 'La coascruoioo du char de procesdon de Fetaa’, £m^ 
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marks of pure invention.* It assiuncs for one thing his identity 
with Lok^vara, and this would in ai^ case have been a sub^ 
sequent development. One note that the image is red in 
order to mark this identity, and when the Newars tell one that 
he is really Avalokite^ara. this is true only in so far as 
Avalokite^vara was himself already identified with Lokeivara. 
There would in any case be nothing unusual in a yogin re¬ 
ceiving divine honours, for this was characteristic of the master- 
pupil relationship which was fundamental to tantric pracace. 
Nowadays GorakhnSth is sail regarded as a god by his followers. ^ 
The above explanation of the origin of the monsoon-fesdval in 
his honour is of course pure hypothesis, though quite plausible. 
The arbitrary manner in whidi a new custom may become 
established is illusaaced by the case of the little Kuixwl. 

Two hundred years ago a Banra girl of Kathmandu became 
possessed and claimed to be a goddess. She was judged an im¬ 
poster and exiled by royal command from the town. Immediately 
one of the queens was seized by a fit, thus seemingly declaring 
the genuineness of the child's possession by the goddess. The 
king, convinced of his mistake, recalled, her and iiiscicuttd a 
triumphant festival in her honour as amends for his harshness. 
Two boys, representing Gancfo and Bhairava, were chosen as 
her guardians (^ 1 ,17). Not only was the festival continued from 
year to year, but on the d^ilien reaching puberty, new repre¬ 
sentative of die divinities were sought and so the custom has 
continued to the present day. Its origins, however, seem to be 
quite forgotten by the people, and had it first occurred a flew 
centuries earlier, it would be as mysterious to us as the case of 
Matsyendranlth. This little girl is known as the KumSd, 
divine princess, and is popularly t^arded as though she were 
Kill, the Great Goddess, herself. 

It has been suggested that Hinduism and Buddhism have 
effected a condominion in Nepal, as though both were equally 
active in some aaditional form. * In order to realize the present 

* Ihit legend has been discussed by Lhi, Nifd p. 347 S. 

* see Bnggs, OfitUrrSrk p. aad €. * Undon, Ntpel IT, p. a la. 
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abjecc condition of Buddhism in the country, one should per* 
haps contrast it with Tibet. There one will find all chon later 
developments, whidi are usually regarded as representing the 
complete degeneration of the doctrine, but side by side with 
them and even through them there manifests itself that higher 
religious striving, which represents the true life of ai^ re¬ 
ligion. Among ^ thousands of oddly-assorted monks in that 
country there arc alw^ a few who have in truth abandoned 
everything for the hi^er knowledge which bears fruit in the 
good of all living bein^. Tibet is still at heart a Buddhist 
country- But Nc^ is Hindu ditough and through. This is not 
to suggest that Hinduism itself is to be equated with a debased 
form of Buddhism, for in all fairness it should be mentioned 
that the non-Buddhist religious traditions of India all bear 
witness to the gradual darkening of a former profound re¬ 
ligious awareness. Buddhism was not the sole repository of 
spirituality prior to the Moslem invasions, nor were its true 
exponents the only ones who suffered- Nevertheless the dis¬ 
tinctions made above remain generally valid, for it is possible 
for Hinduism to retain a form that at least accords with some 
of its basic tenets, whereas when mooastiasm comes to an end, 
Buddhism is cut off at its roots. 

The dec, however, has been so slow in dying, that it provides 
much interesting material for our understanding of ^e later 
Indian Buddhism, The Styles of shrine and temple represent 
the India of a thousand years ago. PStan must be similar in 
many respects to the grew Buddhist university-dries of Maga- 
dha, of which all but nothing remains. Parricularly informative is 
the layout of the vihira with its main temple, central courtyard 
and surrounding houses of die monks. There is no indication 
that their practice was predominantly tanthc as has been often 
suggesud. Tantric divinities and practices had made their way 
into the monasteries, but thty were primarily the preserve of the 
yogin who acknowledged no ties. It is also interesting to observe 
the attraction that these yogins had for the ordinary layfolk and 
how easily they might become transcendent belc^. We shall 
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find the same development in the case of another of ihcit 
number, Padma-samhhava, who receives divine honours in 
Tibet to rius day. For an understanding of what Buddhism 
meant to the laity generally in India, Nepi provides a sufficient 
example. It makes mockery of the whole notion of pure 
Buddhism as the preserve of aity one people at any one dme. If 
pure Buddhism means anything at all, it is referable to in¬ 
dividual belief and practice and so may occur in any country 
where a Buddhist tradition in any of its forms is sufiiciendy 
active. 

Finally Nepal represents the end of Indian Buddhism; but 
long before it began to decline, roen from both sides of the 
Himalayas were aedve in transferring it piecemeal to Tibet. 
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KINGS OF TIBET 


O nce sepaiaccd from ids basic Hindu concm, Buddhism 
wis bound to develop di^erentiy against different cul¬ 
tural backgrounds. It gained a new serengi and independence 
as the sole representative of Indian spintuali^ and religious 
convention, but it was ^ed with new problems in establishing 
itself in die midst of ocher cultures and ideas. Just as its first 
pracdsers were Hindus, so its later ones were Kushans, Greeks 
and Persians, the peoples of Central Asia, Chinese and Tibetans. 
They all brought their contributions and imposed theic own 
interpretadons, and one may well wonder that Buddhism 
should have preserved so much of its essential character in the 
midst of such varie^. It should, however, be clear from the 
discussion in the earlier chapters chat Indian Buddhism was 
itself a most Itixuriant growth, capable of being all things to all 
men. It is not without significance that the philosophic^ tens 
which appealed most to the Tibetans wete ^e creadses on the 
perfection of Wisdom with the doctrine of universal voidness 
interpr e ted in a spacial and celestial sense, chat the divinides 
they best understood were chose whose disposition was fiace 
and desiTucdve, and that in the successions of reincamadng 
hierarchs they developed a special form of the rebirch-theocy, 
for which Buddhist nodons alone axe not responsible. Yet dus 
could come about without weakening in the slightest the 
essential core of dae doctrine. The greatness and also the popu¬ 
larity of the yogin Mila-Rlpa consisted in his ability to express 
Buddhist doctrine in a purely Tibetan form. The rhythm and 
the imagery of his verses are of the fresh and rugged s^le which 
characterises all indigenous Tibetan poeoy. It is just die 
religious content that is new. 
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Early Myths 

If we could simply accept the accounts given by the later 
Tibetan historians of how Buddhism came to their country, 
the story would be straight-forward enough. Th^ were all 
writing several cencuries after the events they desaibe, when 
the benefits of their past cultural relationship with India were 
so obvious, chat it was impossible for them to place in true 
perspective the earlier non-Buddhisc history of their country, 
even when their traditions preserved clear memories of those 
former times. This has afFecced the Buddhists as much as those 
who claimed to remain faidiful to native tcaditions, the 
p’oft-pos (ion-po), for these only became consdous of themselves 
as the transmitters of a separate doctrine when Buddhism began 
to threaten their privileges and their livelihood,®^ Both have 
therefore codified their scriptures on the Indian partem, the 
Buddhists deliberately, the p'on-pos because they had no 
choice in the matter. Before texts from neighbouring Buddhist 
countries arrived in Tibet ftom the seventh century onwards, 
there was no model for them to copy, not to mention the al> 
sence of an alphabet to write wich. This is not to suggest that 
the Tibetans possessed no cultural heritage of their own before 
they placed ^emselves under Indian tutelage, for as in other 
early dvilizadons, this heritage existed and was transmitted 
orally in epic and ballad form. It is only important to observe 
chat those who were later characterized as p'on-po, arc in no 
sense the special guardians of native traditions, and if we wish 
to know something of these, we must regard all early Tibetan 
literature as a ftuic^ source, 

It has been all too ea^ for many Western travellers to see in 
Tibetan religion nothing but vain superstition and gross de- 
monolatiy, for it is scarcely to be disputed diat it does appear 
in these forms, The inner life of course is hidden. One notes 
the sarisfoedon derived from reperidvc formulas, from prayer- 
wheels, especially automatic ones, from the grotesque ap¬ 
pearance of so many of cheii gods and their strange monastic 
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dances. Probably fewer are acquaint^ with die weird deep- 
toned refrains which characterize cheir religious chanting ai^ 
the gruesome nature of some of the offerings which accompany 
their prayers and aspirations cowards enlightenment. All diis 
should be sufficient co arouse serious inceresc in their religion 
quite apart from the strange p^chic feacs, of which at least one 
knowledgeable writer believes them capable.* When one hears 
of such happenings» one muse remember that the Tibetans arc 
sdll living (or were imril a few years ago) 4n a world-age vastly 
different firom our twentieth ccncuiy- Their world is soil flat. 
Virtue practised for its own sake, will still gain its certain 
reward. Learning and sancQty are still worthy of universal 
regard. The phenomenal condition is not a self-exiscenc 
structure, but is dependent on other states of being. Thus he who 
knows how, may work things to his will for good or evil. In 
short, the Tibetans still believe in their religion. But to non¬ 
believers belief all too often appears as mere superstition. It is 
rational to believe nothing, but always di£cuic, if one believes, 
to know where co draw the line, and so the Tibetans do not 
draw one. 

The wndngs of their historians, on which we must rely fbt 
most of our information, arc therefore an extraordinary mixture 
of fact and fiction. The essential facts can fbttunately often be 
corroborated (com independent sources, which generally bear 
witness to the reliabili^ of the traditions chat were recorded.^ 
Nor is the fiction without interest to those investigating the 
psychological basis of religious bdief. 

The curious scocy of the origin of the Tibetans has been re¬ 
lated elsewhere, but it will be useful co quote an earlier version 
of it. ^ Although it has received o£dal sanction from Buddhist 
writers, this legend was merely one of many indigenous accounts 

* A. David Neel. With Uyait/a/tj U^ieim in Hhtr, London J93 !• 

* ste G. Tutti, *On the Validity of che TibectQ Hiaeoric^ Tradition*, 
hidi4 AjiHpu(Ltidui 194>7). pp. 

^ bloK-f^hia i-ihon^if, fdiio 44 fi. See aUo Rodchill. The L^i ej tb 
Lmas (London 1891), pp. 555^1. whieh repco»«ncs die veraioo of the 
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of the origin of mankind.* Ic gained later acccpuncc, probably 
because some skilful Buddhist realized how well it might be 
combined with faith in Avalokiceivara. In this version, the 
monkey is merely a pupil of the great god; lata on he becomes 
an actual incarnation. The existence of the primitive pcc- 
Buddhisc version is su^ested in another quoacion, given be* 
low (p. 129) where it is of interest to note chat ic is related with 
the myth of the origin of kingship in Tibet. ‘As for the origin of 
the Tibetans, according to primitive ideas they should be 
descended &om the serpents, but according to doctrinal notions 
they are descended fiom Avalokitelvara- The Buddha of 
Boundless Light was abiding in the Paradise of Great Bliss in 
the western quarter. The most good and excellent Universal 
Sovereign with chief assistants, thus five in all. appeared as 
emanations of Boundless Light. As his physical emanation 
Padma-sambhava appeared. His spiritual emanation AvaJoki- 
teivara was bom magically in an uiumhara-^wa which grew 
in the Milk-Lake in the south-western region. He wore the 
plumes of a vulture across one shoulder and he was calling out: 
MAW SARVA OTTA. For three days and nights he stirred up the 
samslia in its pic, and he thought to himself: In this realm 
of samsara there is not a single living being. But then when he 
looked fiom the summit of the Potala Mountain which rises in 
the eastern quarter, he saw that living beings were in the same 
wretched plight as before, and (from compassion) his head 
burst into a thousand pieces. Boundless Light stretched forth 
his hand, put the many heads to rights and gave his blessing to 
the Eleven-Headed Lord of Great Compassion, upon the crest 
of whose topmost head was the effigy of Amideva. “To this 
sams2ra there is no end and no beginning. So be thou active until 
it be rendered void.” Thus Boundless Light ordained. There¬ 
upon there appeared an emanation in the form of a Monkey* 
King, by name Halumancha, and Tati sent forth an emanation 
in the form of the Wrathful Ogress of the Rocks. 

“By the strength of the high and mighty Avalokiresvata, can 
* Toed, 175 , fl, p. 711 ff. 
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A monkey-hermit medicate in (ht Land of Snows and thereby 
lead many beings to buddha-fields’”-"! can/' die monkey 
promised. So the Mighty Lord insmicted that monkey-hetmit 
in the five sections of monastic rules and made him take his 
vows. The monkey then went to the Land of Snows and settled 
down to meditate inside a dark cave. Just then the Ogreas of the 
Rocks appeared in his presence and made lustful and lascivious 
gestures, but although she made cormas* for the Earth-Spirit for 
seven dtyS, the monkey-hermit was unmoved by desire. On the 
eighth day that Ogress of the Rocks appeared in the form of a 
very beautiful woman and said: "You axi I must set up house." 
Then she showed her breasts and het sides, but the monkty- 
hermic struck the ground and sac with his back to her. "I am a 
disdplc of Aiyaf^o," he said, "and it is not proper that I 
should offend against the rule of chasdty." Then ^e Ogress was 
abashed and said: "I shall die in this place." Then for seven days 
the monkey-hermit was filled with thoughts of compassion and 
he considered that he might refer the matter to Ae Mighty 
Lord. So he wenc by magic to the Potala Mountain and told 
the Lord about the Ogress. The Lord said: ‘'You should set up 
house" and Tirz agreed with this arrangement. When the 
monkty returned to the Land of Snows, the Ogress said to 
him: "Alas, O Monkey-King, be attentive and listen. I am of 
evil works and have been bom as the Ogress of the Rocks, but I 
have feelings of desire for you. If I do not sec up house with you, 
I shall end by uniting wi^ an ogre. Every morning we shall kill 
tens of thousands of living creatures. Evety evening we shall 
kill thousands of living creatures. Then innumerable ogr^ 
children will be bom and this snowy realm of Tibet will become 
a land of ogres and not of men. Moreover these ogres will eat 
all living-beings in die world. So you must have compassion on 
me." She wept with wails of aSiction. "If you do not hearken 
to me and show compassion, I shall end my life here and now, 
only CO be bom in the most hellish condition." After such 
entreaties as this, the monkey-hermit was afiecced by a 
* ftt p. 24 $ 
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bodhisatcva’s compa&sion. So diey sti up houic and lived 
together. Then when nine or ten months had passed, a child was 
born which was unlike his father and his mother. He stood 
upright and had a red flat face and no tail. He ate red meat and 
drank warm blood; he was impure in his ways and would never 
stay sell. He was filled with desire and the other four great 
evils. He was like a wild monster which no one could tame. 
When he grew big, he would have eaten his mother, so his 
^ther left him in wood uamed Peacock-Flock in the south, 
When a year had passed, he went to see how things were. The 
fellow had been isporcing himself with the monkeys and his 
breed had increased to about five hundred. Thereafter they in¬ 
creased still more and filled the whole area. In summer they 
were burned by the sun and afflicted by the rain. In winter thty 
suffered from die snow and the cold wind. They had neither 
food nor clothes and were very miserable. The father was greatly 
agitated and the five hundred children depressed. *'Whac shall 
we eat? What shall we wear?" they cried and waved their arms. 
The monkey-hermit was greatly affected by compassion at 
seeing them in this weak condition and he wondered who might 
be responsible. As I have carried out the word of the Lord, he is 
responsible, he thought. So he went to the presence of Atya^o 
and besoughr him ihas: "Alas, Protector of Beings, Avaloki- 
cefvara. I am chy disciple and have kept my vows as my life, 
but there came a lascivious ogress, filled with desires, who 
jeered at me and so i came to be deprived of my vow. 0 loving 
protector, since you gave ^e command, in cactying out your 
word, we have come to this plight. They have no hair on their 
bodies and their behinds are like rudders. O, what shall I do, co 
care for dicsc offspring?" Then the mighty Avalokicefvara 
scattered a handful of gold-dust over the land of Tibet, con- 
setzating ic as five kinds of gram that it might be food for chose 
households, namely barley and wheat and rice and sesame and 
peas.' 

When we turn to the next important event, the origin of 
kingship in Tibet, we find the same anzie^ co attach their 
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native ccadidons, howcva unconvincingly, to those of India-* 
Later writers do not even trouble to reach unanimity over the 
exact line of descent. Ic is suffidcnc that the first Tibetan king be 
descended ham any respectable dynasty, so long as ic is Indian. 
The version which follows comes from the history of Sum>pa 
Khen-po, who lived in the eighteenth century, and one notes 
that he was quite aware of the existence of the full version of the 
Tibetan myth which he distorts. 

The King of Vacsala, Udayana, a hundred armies strong, had 
a son whose eyes were covered by the lower lids, whose brows 
were turquoisc-blue, teeth jowhitc and even, with the marks of 
wheels in the palms of his hands and webs between his fingers. 
Fearing that ic might be a bad sign, they had him put in a copper 
box and cast into the Ganges, where he was found hy a peasant, 
who looked after him. According to other accounts the people 
gave him to a hermit. This last seems to be die most credible 
version, but however it was, the boy grew up, and hearing how 
matters stood, was greatly distressed and ran away to the 
HimSiaya Mountains. He arrived on the sacred mountain 
called Enchantment Peak (kol-ftu) in the snowy range of Yar^ 
Iba-shm-po in Yar-lung (Yar^Jtmgs). Then twelve men, who were 
worshipping the local divinity, saw him enter the Four- 
Poftaled Plain of the Mighty (htiem-thang-^b^i) and they 
asked: “Who arc you and where do you come ffom?” “I am a 
Mighty One," he replied and pointed to the sky, and so 
chinking that perhaps he had descended from the slty, they 
decided CO make him king and cook him with them, carrying 
him in a palaquin on cheir necks. ^ For this reason he was called 
the Neck-Enthroned Mighty One (gnya-khri-htsen-pc). 

According to the notions of the secret magicians he 

is said to have come from che Land of Mu and the P'6n-pos Sty 
that he descended from che Land of the Gods in the sky by 
means of a Mu-cord and so landed on che peak of che holy 

* see £>*-lns, S, pp. i8 wa; 8^ AttBsls, I, p. ;6; Francke, Ant. ind. Xih., Q, 
pp.76-7. 

^ Rea^ag for mtiyam-pB 10 the ajicion cf Sant Chaadra Das. 
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mountain. But all such talk o£ coming down from the «ky 
arises from the fact that the P'on-pos like the sky. It would be a 
great fault to pursue these frisehoods/ 

(ipa^hsm Ijon-hzang, p. 149.) 

It may be hoped chat as outsiders we arc perrrutted co pursue 
these falsehoods a little- Moreover we observe that in the early 
d^s of Buddhism in Tibet, chat is to say so long as the first line 
of kings endured, it was not considered unorthodox to pay the 
sovereign the compliment of divine origin. Presumably it was 
not yet felt to be a specially p'6n-po notion. In 821-2 the 
Tibetans and the Chinese, who had been disputing the hege- 
mor^ of Centiai Asia for about 150 years, signed a treaty of 
perpetual friendship and a srone pillar with an incised in> 
saipcion was sec up outside the main temple at Lhasa.^ In this 
inscription the teigning king, Ral-pa-cen is given the title of 
Divine One of Miracles ('phrul’fyi’hla-htstm-po') and is 

associated with a mythical ancestor named 0>de-pu-gyel 
descended from the gods of heaven co be 
the king of men’- In honour of the same event a monasccry was 
founded in the north-eastern frontiec region, and fortunately a 
manuscript containing the invocation that was made on that 
occasion, has been preserved. ^ The tide of the king is Mighty 
One. God of Miracles and again he is identified with 0 -de-pu- 
^el who ‘has come from the gods of heaven to be the lord of 
men’ and who 'confirming his dominion in ecemity (^Yun^ 
covers and pervades the eight directions with his great 
grace'. Even the word used for eternity is one which a later age 
regarded as specifically p’dn*po, but there is nothing tin- 
Buddhisc in the noble sentiments expressed in this invocation, 
which prays that the king, his ministers and all living beings 
may artaiu to buddhahood. 

There are duis two names given to the first ancestor in early 

* Hue inscription Km been edited and traosUced by H. B. Richard»on: 
Afuifitt Histfrital Edkuat.,p. ff. 

* Bd. aad ersL by F. W. Theoua, Itkten Dommo, U, p. ^ 
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dmes, one of which wai borrowed by later writers for their 
dynastic inventions, che other for some reason becoming more 
or less taboo. Little can be gained by speculating on che meaning 
of these names, for the different spellings used indicate that che 
Tibetans themselves have long since forgotten the meaning and 
so devised mote plausible versions. Thus the interpreution of 
‘Neck-Enthroned' was obtained by altering che older spelling 
ny^ into gnye, both of which would be pronounced the same in a 
compound-word such as we have here.* Likewise 0 -de is 
wnrten either as VLie or 'oJ-Wi. If one could be sure of the 
correctness of the second spelling, one could iranslace as 
‘Divine Being of Light', but for all one knows 0 may be pare of 
a place-name. Pu certainly seems to be, thus giving for Pu-. 
gycl the meaning of Sovereign of Pu.*® 

In any case these two ancestor-kings ate completely un- 
characterized apart foom the one idea of their having descended 
from heaven by a magic rope. It is not therefore surprising co 
End them identified as one and the same person. 

'In this land of Tibet with its many snow-peaks, there were 
six who exercised soveceignty before Pu-gyel. 

First a black demon (^cd-i^in) held sway and che land was 
known as che land of devils (idtd), as Kha-rag with its many 
summits.*® As a result sprites called nyen-po (gnysn^fc) and 
cen-po (hcen-p^ appeared. 

Nexc a devil and an ogress held sway and the country was called 
land of the two divine ogres. As a result red-faced flesh- 
eating creatures appeared. 

Next the serpents (Wm) and the powers (btsan) held sway and the 
country was called realm of Tibet with its many parts. As a 
result grain appeared, active in the wacers- 
Next che nine brethren, che Unclean Ones {ma-sartgs) held sway 
and the country was called realm of Tibet with its six 
wastes. As a result arrows and spears and weapons appeared. 
Next Za-rm, who had six lives, held sway and the country was 

• Sit Richardsoo, AH£, pp- 43 - 9 . 
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called the eighteen brigades. As a result horse-riding and the 
wearing of ear-rings began. 

Next the twelve pet^-kings held sway and the country was 
called land of the eight frontier-posts. As a result good 
manners and polite speech began. 

Finally Pu-gycl the Mighty held sway and the country was 
known as realm of Tibet of the four divisions 

The Mighty One of Tibet, 0 -de-pu-gyel, came from the 
gods of heaven to be the lord of men. He held on and hand over 
hand he passed through the heavenly spheres- The sphere of the 
heavens, rhe sphere of the clouds, the sphere of the rain, he 
came through all nine spheres. As for the way it came about, to 
the four brothers, the Sons of Clarity (wul-wtfi-^es-po) there 
came the Lord Yap-la D^-tt'uk, To him were bom those 
excellent sons, the Seven Brothers. Of these P'ar-lha Tshik- 
duQ (the Seven-fold Middle-Atmosphere God) caused auction 
CO his parents and brothers and drove his parencs away to the 
couticty of the unde, Kot-p’on (sfcjr-iw). The son of his union 
with the Da-me-din of ^e Mu-Plancc Uamt’hcun) 

was Hya-trhi. Thus is the lineage of the gods of the world 
lie) down » his birth.^ This Lord, the Mighty One, 
came for the sake of the black-haired folk and of all living- 
beings. He took his seat on the truss and from him the sons who 
represented the royal lineage were bom,' • 

Although this passage contains several mythological names 
of which DO proper interpretation can be given, the general pr^ 
gression of events is perfectly dear. In the reference to the 
devil and the ogress we presuizubly have the earlier non- 
Buddhist version of the hcrmic-monkey story, quoted above, 
for his o&pring were also red-faced and addicted to flesh- 
eating. The twdvc petty kings who precede the Mighty One 
arc tcminiscent of the twelve men who saw Nya-erhi appear on 
the mountain in the later Buddhist distortion of the legend. 

* folio iSd S. This has akeady been translated by 

7 i 3 ccj, 1/5, C, p. 7 ; a, and also the latter half by H^tzkaon; 

pp, 24 J- 6 . 
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Thus without immersing oneself uselessly in a maze of cross- 
identitications and uncertain associacions, one can distinguish 
quite clearly the early beliefs centring around the king as a god 
who had descended from above, and the very much later 
Buddhist hibrications, which attempted to derive his ancestry in 
respecuble Indian drdes. That these attempts came late, is 
indicated by the early inscriptions and manuscripts, in which it 
was not yet felt inconsistent to give glory to the king in ac¬ 
cordance with the old mythological patcctn and at the same 
rime to pray for his enlightenment in the Buddhist sense. 
When later on this inconsistent was sensed, the early legends 
were clumsily altered to suit the new ideas. It is interesting to 
observe chat the p’dn-pos as much as the Buddhists were con¬ 
cerned in making these alceracions.^o Nya-trhi was recognized 
as the ancestor-king and Pu-gyel was remembered as the 
supposedly original name of Tibet. It is quoted thus in the 
Blv Annals: 'The ancient name of riiis country was Pu-gyel, 
buc later it was called Tibet.’ In this work the name of the fint 
king is given as Trhi-tsen-po 6-de, thus solving the problem of 
the cwo ancestors by combining parts of their names.* 

All the sources, early and late, a^ee that after this Hrsc an¬ 
cestor there were six successors, all bearing the title of Mighty 
One Enthroned {ihri-htsan-pe). Altogether they are referred to as 
the Enthroned of Heaven (^nam-gyi-iin) and it was believed 
that their tombs were in heaven, for their divine bodies dis¬ 
appeared like a rainbow, leaving no remains. Some interest ac- 
uches to the seventh king, Tr’i-gum-tsen-po. who was the first 
to lose this power. The omens were misheard by his nurse and so 
he was misnamed Sword-Slain (|fi-gMni) which adversely af¬ 
fected his destiny-*^ *He was the son of the De (Ids) in the form 
of a man amongst men, possessed of great gifts and powers 
such as that of passing into the zenith of heaven- Wrath and 
pride could not prevail upon him, but he wished to vie in a 
trial of strength. So he said to nine kinsmen on his father’s side 
and three on his mother's: “Could you overpower me as an 
* Bltu Annals, p. 
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enemy or subdue me like a yak?" Each in turn they said ic was 
quite impossible. But when Lo-ngam, the chief gtoomi 
answered thus, the king would not allow it, so the groom said: 
“If you will not allow me to decline, then please give me chose 
treasures of the gods, the lance chat throws itself, the sword 
that scrikes of i^f, the armour chat dons itself and then I 
shall be able to do it." Then the king gave him the whole 
treasury of the gods. Thereupon Longam, the groom, arrived 
first at Sham-po Castle in Nyang-ro. When the king had also 
come there, they prepared for battle in die Grove of Ashes at 
Nyaag'CO. Then the groom said; “I would request you co cut 
the sacred cord and reverse the ladder of the nine spheres." 
The king agreed to these two requests. Thereupon, Lo-ngam 
fixed two hundred golden spear-points on the horns of one 
hundred oxen and loaded ashes on their backs. The oxen fought 
amongst themselves and the dust was scattered, so that Lo- 
ngam could prevail in the midst of it- When the Supreme De 
Zenith-Sovereignty {hUMe-gur^rgyal) would have drawn Tr^i- 
Gum the Mighty up to Heaven, Lo-ngam produced a monkey 
from his side and the Supreme De Zenith Sovereignty was 
hurled back to the enveloping snows of Mount Ti-se and then 
Tr'i-Gum the Mighty di^. They placed him inside a hundred 
sheets of copper, of which they sealed the openings, and then 
they let him go in the middle of the Tsang-po River. He arrived 
at the river's end in the chasm-lair in the bosom of the she^ 
serpent, the long 0 -de P'e-de The son of a 

fitichful retainer eventually succeeded in ransoming the king's 
body from the she-serpent by giving her a child whose eyes 
closed from below like a bird's. The cwo sons of the king built 
a tomb of earth shaped like a tent. From this time on the kings 
remained on earth and had their tombs there, for the sacred 
cord had been cut. 

In spite of the inexplicable elements, there ace always certain 
common motifs in these stories which fit together in a general 

* Tun-Nuati^ Dsnovnu, e. pp. 97-S, er. p. 12; ff, Tucci hu 03 »kc«d the 
vetsion of chls storp as fouod in cKe T?S U, p. 3. 
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scheme. Thus mountains occupy a preeminenc place in the 
cosmological conceptions, and it is inccfcsdng to find Mount 
Ti-se (Meru) mentioned as the abode of the Supreme De- 
Things and places often remain the centre of a cult, even when 
the original beliefs have long since been fbtgoccen- This may be 
verified by considering some of our Western customs, and it is 
nothing unusual if the supposed explanations given by present- 
day believers differ altogether from those suggested by students of 
antiquicy. Mount Meru is still a sacred mountain, but now as 
the centre of the enlarged conceptions of Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmology. It is impossible to distinguish adequately the term 
Idt from the more general word for a god (lha), but whereas kings 
were held to be divine in the general sense in which the title lha 
was applied to them, they seem co have been especially em¬ 
bodiments of the Ue. It will be noticed in the list of historical 
kings that diis term or its diminutive Ideu occurs frequently in 
the royal names. It remains unexplained why the Supreme Dc 
should have been powerless before the magic monkey. The 
Tsang-po is Tibet's main river, identical with the Brahma¬ 
putra. The eyes which close from below are a curious feature, 
but we have met them elsewhere, for they were characteristic 
of Nya-cthi-csen-po. 

There is one essential feature of the early beliefs which seems 
to have survived to this day, although its original meaning is 
fbrgorcen. Until recently a special ceremony was performed in 
Lhasa every year in which three men from Tsang Province de¬ 
scended a rope stretched down from the roofs of the Pocala co an 
obelisk within the precincts. Tlie event was witnessed among 
others by Sir Charles Beil, who was informed that it refereed to 
the defeat of the King of Tsang and was intended co prevent this 
province from rising co power again. ^ While there is no need to 

* BelJ, S/ligiffn 9 j Tilrt, p. 127. The only other accounts of this rope- 
descent, whu^ are knowo co me, relate it with the Himalayan disciccs of the 
upper Sudej (Praiicke, ^nr. M. Ilk., J. p. 4 and A. H. Rose, A Clotstryo/tht 
Tfitfs anj CasM ef tbf W.M'. Fronlin Lahore, I9II—19, vol. !, p. 

J45) and with Srinagar m Garhwal (Moorcrofi and Trebeck, Travis in 

1^3 S.B.H. 
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doubt a real connection with thii event, ic seems likely that far 
mote was involved in idie original intention. With the defeat of 
the King of Tsang by the Mongols (in 1641), the fifth Dalai 
Lama became the recognized bead of Central Tibet. He was 
a descendant of the ancient royal dynas^ of the Yar-Iung 
Valley and it is not unlikely that the ceiemor^ of descending 
the rope was instituted to assert his preeminence and his con¬ 
tinuity widi the kings of old. The special significance of sudi a 
descent was certainly known in seventeenth-centuxy Tibet, as is 
witnessed by Sum-pa Khen-po’s history, of which the relevant 
section was quoted above. The term god-king, in spice of its 
rather un-Buddhisc implications, is by no means inappbcable to 
the Dalai-Lamas. The Buddhists have asserted the association 
firom their side by recognizing the early Buddhist kings as 
bodhisatevas. 

Recuming briefly to the legendary accounts, we learn that 
one of the sons of Tr'i^um assumed the name of Pu-De Zenith 
Sovereignty (f^-de-fnn^-r^at) and established himself on the 
Tiger Peak of Ching-wa (^hyini-ha) in the Yar-Iung Valley. The 
sice of this valley, which is about sixty miles south-east of 
Lhasa, has been finally confirmed by the explorations of Pro¬ 
fessor Tucci, and from new on we are sure of being on firm 
historical ground in our account.* It would be satisfactory if we 
could identify this Pu-De Zenith Sovereign with the mythologi¬ 
cal ancestor Pu-$overeign De of 0 ('cd^Ide^spu^f^al) and regard 
him as the genuine founder-ancestor of the kings of the Yar- 
Iung Valley, but the various legends provide no basis for such 
assumption. In any case there now follows a long list of more 
mythological kings, whose number was conventionally fixed 
at twenty-seven, followed by another set of four, of whom next 

the ^ Hiniuaaji tie Punjai, z rob., L o pd o o 1842, ], 

p. 27). The vuious expUiuuom oSeeed foi chcM rites, $uch u warding ofl 
diaasier by a form of txanunuted humm sacrifice, seem geneesily inadequate, 
far the essential article, the rope remains unexplained. The last Dalai Lama 
has iiudcuted a subsotuce ceremony of a kss dangerous load. See F. Spencer 
Chapman, LiaM, the Htiy Op (London 193 B), p. 313 Iff. 

* see Tucd. The Tenk ej tie Tikren Kingf! tden, A Lhua e Oltrt, p. 114 ff. 
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to nothing is known. During th« reign of the first of these four, 
a casket containing Buddhist books and a golden reliquary is 
supposed to have fallen from the skies. Their concents were 
worshipped, alriwugh no one knew what they were. Once 
again it is useless to speculate whether this represents the first 
arrival of Buddhism in Tibet. 


The Line op Historical Kings 

So far we have had nothing but the poetic memOTics of 
nomadic warring tribes to guide us. Only when one of these had 
become firmly established in the fertile Yar-Iung Valley and. 
having gained mastery over their immediate neighbours, 
began to make contact with outside countries, could Tibet be 
said to have entered history. This came about in the early 
seventh ccncury a.D. and from then on, thanks to the assistance 
given by Chinese historical sources, the reigns of these kings can 
be fixed with sufRcient accuracy. As these dates will serve as a 
guide-line they ate listed herc.^ 


s[sor] ani l^hrotlfr^ iniUatt the relationship to the preceding name on the 

list. 


Date ^ death: 


Nam-ri-song-tsen } 

s Trhi'Song'tsen, also known as: Song-tseR> 

gam-po 650 

5 Gung-song ? 

s Trhi'tnang-long, also known as: Mang-song* 

mang-tsen 679 

s Trhi-du-$ong, also known as: Dii-song 704 

s Trhi>de>tsuk*tsen. also known as: M^ak>csom 755 

s Trhi-song-deu-csen 804 

8 Mu-ne-tsen-po 798 

b Trhi>d^song>tsen, also known as: Sa-na-Iek 815 

s Trhi*tsuk-de-tsen, also known as: Ral*pa>cen 836 

b Trhi-U-dvon-tsen, also known as: Lang-dar-ma 842 
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It will be noticed that d}c official titles of these kings are 
cxunposed for the most part of a few constantly recurring 
syllables: 

cihi (feifj) — enthroned 

tsen — migh^ 

song (mwj) — straight 

tsuk(^w|s) ^ escabliihed 

deydeu(Zdf/l^) — sovereign-being 

This has been as much a source of confusion to the native 
hiscorians as it is likely to be co the present reader, and so the 
altetmdves, representing fomily-namcs and nick-names, will be 
used in the following pages. 

These kings Uc buried in the Yar-lung Vall^, which remained 
the real heart of the country long after Lhasa had become the 
capital of a greatly enlarged domain. The one inscription found 
by Professor Tucci on the actual sice of these funeral mounds 
refers to Sa>na-Iek, whose attachment to Buddhism there is no 
reason to doubt, yet it is conceived enarely in terms of the old 
mythology. 'The Mighty One, the Son of the Gods, 0 -dc-pu- 
gycl, came from the gods of heaven co be the lord of men. He 
established the excellent way of the law eternally and it does 
not change. He established great sovereignty ececnally and ic 
does not weaken. Thereafter the kingdom waxed great and the 
royal helmet is mighty for ever. In accordance with the wisdom 
of eternity, Trhi-de-song-tser, the Son of Gods, became ford 
of men. In conformity with the divine pattern his sovereignty 
was great and id conformity with the law of heaven his word 
was mightyt and so by the flood of his profound thought and the 
model of his excellent commands all was well within and 
without and the kingdom was great. The manner of this is 
written on this stone pillar so diat all men may know it for 
ever.* 

The terms used for 'wisdom of ecemity' (gYun^^rvn^gi 
and ‘law of heaven' (hos) wotdd hj a more 

• Tued, rom^, Tx. p. 92, tt. pp- 36-7. 
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self-consciously Buddhist age hivt been classed as p*Bn>po and 
dius as deliberately and-Buddhisc. Their use in the ninth 
century, however, merely indicates that Buddhism had not yet 
permeated the msdtudons of Tibetan society. The early 
chronicles, discovered near Tun-huang, in what is now die 
west of Kansu Province in China, make scant reference to 
Buddhism, although they too were writcen in this century and in 
a district where there were a large number of flourishing 
Buddhist establishments. The only religious rices of any kind 
referred to in these texts are the burials of the kings, and one 
may note that when a king dies, he is said to 'pass into the 
zenith of heaven’, exactly die same phrase as was used to de¬ 
scribe the divine powers of King TrH-gum (j>. iji) where the 
idea of death is not even involved. This is not just a special 
honorific usage, for high honorifle terms are already in use for 
other members of the royal family as well as for the Emperor of 
China. The royal cult was in fact so deeply rooted, that it never 
finally disappeared, merely assuming at last a special Buddhist 
f o rm in the persons of the Dalai Lamas. 

But to be a god and a head of state at one and the same time 
has always been a rather dubious privilege, for there are men 
who will willingly concede divinity in another sphere, so long 
as diey reserve to themselves full authority in the a&irs of 
this world, and it has been a common feature in oriental 
countries for the chief minister to act as the effective ruler, 
forcing his supposed master into the position of a mere figure¬ 
head and even disposing of him at will. There are certain 
indications, both in myth (which may often reflect ancient 
customs) and in fact, chat the Tibetan kings were faced with 
this possibility. Thus we read in the early chronicles that when 
the pdnee was old enough to ride a horse, his father departed 
for heaven.* Although he is envisaged as disappearing in a 
rainbow, there were clearly more pracdcal means of arranging 
for the disappearance. This was also provided for insdtudonally 
by the DOcmal practice of owning the prince at the age of 
• Tuh-Hu(B\i Doamnls, p. 87. 
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thirteen. But the surest indication of this state of a^urs is the 
actual fate of so many of the kings. Thus Nam-ri-song-isen 
seems to have been murdered.* Song-tseo-gam-po was a among 
enough character to maintain his own position, but it is 
significant that his son died young (thus the father was able to 
r^ume the sovereign^) and he was succeeded by his grandson, 
who was a mere child. The power now passed entirely into the 
hands of the chief minister, Tong-isen of the Gar Clan, who 
was succeeded in this office by his son Tsen-nya. It was this man 
who was mainly responsible for the Tibetan victories over the 
neighbours, to which we shall be referring below- Tsen-t^a 
died in 6S5 and was succeeded by Trhi-ring who had been 
associated with him in office and seems also to have been of the 
Gar Clan. This series of strong ministers lefo the throne so 
powerless, that its incumbent appears as a complete non* 
enticy. D^song, the great-grandson of Song-csen, succeeded in 
gaining the upper hand towards the end of his reign, for we 
leam Trhi-ring was disgraced in 698.* But the king himself 
died (whediet naturally or not one cannot be sure) in 704, when 
his successor was only one year old. Thus the iniciadve in¬ 
evitably passed CO intriguing relatives. The changing of 
ministers in 725 and then again in 727 and 72S may suggest 
chat die young king was gaining control. But there is evidence of 
trouble towards the end of his reign and it seems chat he too was 
murdered.* Trhi-song-deu-tsen was the first powerful king 
since Song-tsen. He lived his foil life and did much to further 
the cause of Buddhism. Nevertheless he retired several years 
before his death and his eldest son was murdered within a year. 
Sa-na-lek held his own and also did much for the doctrine. His 
successor had earned the reputation of being even more devoted 
to the new doctrine, but he too was murdered. The next king 
was veiy short-lived and met with the same fate.* 

• >W., p. 147, s ihii., pp. 39 and 1 $ 1 £ 

« Richardson, 

* A most usefi! summa^ of chese reigas is char of Petech, A Stit^ tj 

ebronido Socne of his eoadusiens oowreqtaue modificadon. 



Thb Rise of Tibetan Power 

This fierce rivalry of jealous clans forms pare of the back¬ 
ground against whidi we must interpret the available infbrma- 
uon concerning the introduction oE Buddhism. E<5ually im¬ 
portant is the steady consolidation of Tibetan power in¬ 
crease of encroachmencs abroad, which reached their points of 
highest success in 78^ and 821. both marked by the signing of 
treaties with the Chinese. We must be aware chat all ^s time 
we are not dealing with countries in the modem sense of the 
term, but rather with d^-smes. Just as Nepal meant the Nepal 
Vall^, so the Tibet to which we are referring is essentially 
die Yai-lung Valley induding the neighbouring district up the 
Brahmaputra and the surrounding feudal dependencies, which 
under the vigorous action of Naixi-ri and Song-tsen were forced 
into accepting their leadership. It was from these feudal dans 
that the kings chose their wives and their ministers and there 
was dearly no lack of scope for bitter rivalry. Nam-ri seems 
CO have initiated the advance to the nordi by his victories over 
the Dru-gu, a nomad people, who were probably settled north 
of the Ch’ang-thang.* Song-tsen, not only continued the advance 
in this direction, defeating the A-sh'a and impressing the 
Chinese with his strength, but he also extended his power 
westwards to Sh'ai^-sh'ung and southwards to Nepal.* Of his 
four wives, one came from Sh'ang-sh’ung, one from Nepal and 
one from China, and there is no doubt chat these were 
political marriages. The ministers Gar (whose names were 
mentioned above) persisted with the advance in the northern 
regions and so by 670 the Tibetans had wrested from the 
Chinese the four garrisoned cities of Kashgar, Kucha, Kara- 
shahr and Khocan. This conquest was of short duration for the 
Chinese drove them out again in 692. But in the meantime they 
had advanced from Sh'ang-sh'ung down the Indus Valley to 

• Thonu&. DoewTimr*, X, p. Petech. Chf 9 ni<Ut, p- 51. 

* Tuft-Hiun^ De<ymaits, pp. 29 and 147. Concesoing the A-di’a 
tee Thomas, Doeumnu, Q, p. ^4 ff. 
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praent-day Gilgit and inco Baldsdn, &om wK«re 

chey could make oucflanking attacks oq the Chinese positions. 
One may also note the re|ularity with which Nepal is men¬ 
tioned as a royal residence from 690 to 7^3. Fighting widt the 
Chinese, both in BaldstSn and again to the nordi seems to have 
continued almost unincerruptedly- Noe is there much doufac 
concerning the object of this warfare. ‘Ac that time the Chinese 
Empire was rcry great, for everything as iar as Persia was 
Chinese tenicoty. A great deal of Chhiese wealth was being 
sent westwards and while it was stored at Kva-cu, the Tibetans 
descended upon it and carried it 0^. Besides this they gained a 
laige amount of treasure and all the black-haired people were 
covered with fine silks.'* They also brought fire and destruc¬ 
tion and they were no respecters of Buddhist monasteries and 
shnnes.* Pot a short period Tibet became the dominant power 
in Central Asia and it is interesting to observe chat the home¬ 
land was now all but surrounded Buddhist countries, a fact 
which is well illustrated by the travels of Yuan Chwang, who 
is the most informative of die Chinese pilgrims. He left 
Ch'ang-an, the Chinese capital, in 630, just at the time when 
the Tibetans were becoming aware of their strength and only 
thirty-two years before they were to occupy it. He passed 
through all the main cities of Central Asia, those to the north 
of the desert on his way out and those to the south on his way 
back. In the west he visited Uddi)^Ena, Kashmir and Kulu, 
which were all places of prime importance in the history of early 
Tibetan Buddhism. At this time Kashmir ranked with Magadha 
as a sacred Buddhist land, and it was the first place of pilgrim¬ 
age for visicois from Central Asia- The Tibetans, who probably 
first made serious contact with Buddhism in Khotan and Gilgic, 
would inevitably have oriented cowards Kashmir as a prime 
source of the doctrine. AH these areas had been in close odcural 
contact with one another long before the Tibetans came upon the 
scene. 

* ruA-^i(«^Sci(vniefiA,ccp. lJ3,rr. p. 150. 

* Thomas, Zhcume/iti, I, p. iQi. 
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In spice of the difficult conditions of travel in the tranS' 
Himalayan regions, long journeys were willingly iindeitaken, 
and it would he surprising indeed if the Tibetans had remained 
ignorant of their neighbours until the time came actually to 
make war upon d)em. Our sources tell us only of the Tibetans 
whose homeland centred around the Yar-Iung Vallty. Of their 
neighbours to the west we have no accurate information at all, 
and we cannot be sure whether they coo were Tibetan by race or 
not.® Nor can wc know whether Tibetan communities had 
settled further afield, reaching perhaps even to Khotan, Gilgic 
and Kashmir. All that is known with reasonable certainty is (hat 
about the year 6p Song<csen-gam-po sent one of his ministers, 
Sambhoca of Then, to Kashmir, in order to study writing, $0 
that a Tibetan script might be finally agreed upon. This event 
in itself suggests previous acquaintance with Kashmir or at 
least knowledge of its prestige as a centre of learning- The £aa 
that Nepal was not chosen would seem to indicate chat Tibetan 
concacrs had up to then been with , the north-west. Thus an 
event that is recorded by the later historians as though it were 
the result of the single journey of a single man, was presumably 
the result of a long period of contact with these countries, 
during which the Tibetans fell an acute need of the literary 
advantages enjoyed by their neighbours. Unfortunately the 
complete destruction by the Moslems of the Buddhist dviliza- 
don of Kashmir has removed all evidence which might finally 
have confirmed the Kashmiri origin of Tibetan writing. Hence 
doubt has been expressed over a tradition, which in itself is 
quite probable-* The problem is made even mote complex by 
the fact that the earliest examples of Tibetan writing that arc 

® $ee p. 170 and note 36. 

* Me F. W. Thomas, 'The Tibewn Alphabec’, ftstuhr. <, Ffier zoo-jShr. 
BmiUns L AW. L Wiu. u QStHtigm PP‘ 

argues in favour of che uaditional aeeouBts, as againse the eariJer views of 
Francke and Hoe^ (tefaeoces giveB> Oo the an of early Tibetan wrieu^, 
see Um, Doatiunts, H, p. $) o ff. 
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cjccant, date from the eaxly nindi century, by which cune other 
influences may ha^e had their e^ect, especially as by frr the 
^ater part of early Tibetan literary activity seems to have 
taken place In the occupied terricocies of Central Asia. Some 
valuable examples of the type of writing used in central Tibet 
during the same period are provided by the scone-fnscripdons, 
which have been collected by Mr. H. E. Richardson during 
the years he spent in Lhasa prior to the recent Chinese occupa¬ 
tion of the countiy. 

The relationship of the Tibetan language to its script is an 
unusual one, but diis is due only to the extreme conservativism 
of Tibetan scholars and the fret that their cultural tradition has 
continued unspoiled to this day. The same might be said of 
Chinese, but in this case a system of character-symbols is in 
use, which reflea die earlier phonedc values of the words in 
a most rudimentary frshion, while the symbolic value which 
has prevailed, resists change by its inherent nature. There is 
clearly no incentive to bring the written form of a weed into 
closer relationship with its spoken form, if the former possesses 
no semblance of phonetic signiflcance.” 

Languages which employ an alphabet usually keep their 
spelling more or less in accordance widj the prevalent pro- 
nunciadon- If a language, such as Sanskrit or Latin, becomes 
scadc as the acknowledged expression of a particular religious 
and cultural tradition, ^e spoken language separates itself (like 
Hindi and Italian) and in due course develops its own writcen 
forms. Nothing similar has occurred in Tibet, whac the only 
available written forms are chose which are rradidonally as¬ 
cribed to the ingenuity of Sambhou of Thon i, 500 years ago. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact chat Tibetan is a mono¬ 
syllabic language, liable to lose easily the initial and final con¬ 
sonants. Thus we now And most of its words equipped with an 
elaborate system of unpronounced consonanul prefixes and 
with final consonants, many of which merely have the effea 

* Thus QB« might ugus the bentfic of rerising the spelling of du wosd 
tl^i bot one eeapes the ^bol 8 wichogt quodoo. 
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of modiiying the quality of the preceding rowel. This process of 
linguistic decay is most marked in the central provinces and 
it is surprising co observe that it is already causing uncertain^ 
in some of the ninth ccncury manuscripts mentioned above. 
Sambhou is supposed co have fixed alphabet and the 
system of spelling on his return to the capital, and if he re* 
corded the language as he heard it then and there, one is led to 
wonder ac the rapidi^ with which it diverged from his standard. 
He is also said co have composed a grammar in eight parts, of 
which two have been learned and redeed to this day, for rhey 
sdll serve as chief guide to the young Tibetan who is learning to 
spell.* This grammar primarily consists of rules for the correct 
use of the unpronounced prefixes and suffixes, which ace soil 
nowadays a serious difficidty to the beginner. It is only sur¬ 
prising chat they should have been so in Sambhott's time, unless 
he was incrodudng forms which were already slightly archaic or 
based upon a ^e of Tibetan spoken elsewhere. There is 
nothing to rule out the possibility chat other Tibetans in the 
north-western region had devised an alphabet before he finally 
established the ^cial one, so that his spellings would then 
have been conditioned by what were already recognized forms.* 

in spice of the great differences which distinguish the modem 
spoken language of central Tibet from eastern and western 
dialects, there exists a recognized system of reading the sacred 
texts, which is learned by all Tibetan monks. This comes vecy 
close to the speech of central Tibet and makes no pretence at 
preserving the phonetic values of ancient spellings. It might be 

• Ed. and trsl. :o two diff e r en t Temens by J. Baeoc I0 /W** grtormitlxtux 
ie Thoftmi Smiheta, and hy J- Schuberr: Tihfiischa }<ratmaigrm 7 tmaili. The 
basic ntt in ea<h ease emsUts of sixty-five brief Terse* ateributed to Sam- 
bKep, elabocaced by die commencaty of a traditional gtaou&arian, who is 
alwa^ at to demonstrate the absolute Talidity ol the great master's 
coociae generalizacioos. See also C. Moriehirti. 'R^ew of ShSju Xaabo*s 
CtasHtal Qramma aj Tiiatan', Sail afd West (Rome), vi (i 955 )' ** PP* 

I7a-5' 

► see G. Ut^. ‘On the Tibetan Letters la and BV, Ada OrUal. Hung., vol. 
V(i955). pp. lot-ai. where the argument i» led into the general field of the 
Tibew alplubet as a whole andsifiular eondusiorts are drawn (p. 122). 
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sugg»c«d that it is universally imposed by a powerful central 
authority, but Lhasa has oidy been universally powerful for the 
last two hujiidred years or so, and dien this pronunciation is 
remarkable in the veiy details in which it diverges from Lhasa 
Tibetan. Taking into account the ettnordinacy conservacivism 
of Tibetan religion, one may well surmise that this method of 
reading stems from a much earlier period, probably from the 
umc of ‘the second spreading of the doctrine', viz. from about 
A.D. !00O onwards. This 'classical' pronunaarion and Sam* 
bhou’s grammar accoid $o well together, that it is dificult, 
although not impossible, to envisage the court-language of his 
day as very di^erent from due which one hears in the temples 
today. 


The Introduction of Buddhism 

Later historians regard the firing of an alphabet as the most 
important event in the reign of Song-tsen-^am-po, but they also 
honour him as the founder of Tibetan Buddhism, Indeed as a 
special incarnation of Avalokiteivara, who had assumed this 
form with the intendon of benefitting Tibet. It certainly seems 
that the Khotanese, who earlier had cause to lament the de¬ 
struction of their temples and shrirus at the hands of the ‘red- 
faces', were later able to rejoice in having in Song-csen-gam-po 
an ardent protector of the Good Religion,* It is reasonably cer¬ 
tain that the first Buddhist temples were ereaed in central 
Tibet during his reign. They were presumably simple rect¬ 
angular structures of dried mud-bricks, possibly with a dib-ten 
on each of the four sides and surrounded with a mud-brick wall, 
much as they arc stiU to be seen in the poorer districts of Tibet, 
which have not been graced with the more lavish structures of 
later rimes. At least three well-known temples may reasonably 
be dated back to this earliest period, although they have been 
destroyed and rebuilt since. One is the Trhan-tr'uk (khra^'hru^ 
Temple in the Yai-lung Vallty, which is mentioned in several 
* Hionias, Do€vn/nn, I, pp. 79 uid 
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ajidenc texts and was visited by Professor Tucci in 194s.* 
The others are the two well-known temples at Lhasa, the 
Trhiii-nang ('piftiLsnar^), which has now become the cathedral- 
church of Tibet, and the Ra-mo-chc Temple.* These arc both 
supposed to have been built originally to enshrine buddha- 
images brought by the Chinese and Nepalese Queens, chat of 
Buddha the Prince, whirit was placed in the Trhiil-nang Temple 
and those of Akshobhya, Maitreya and Tlii, which were 
brought from Nepal and placed in the Ra-mo-che Temple, 
Whether these images really are of such early wotkmanship is 
open to doubt, but no qualifred visitor seems yet to have had 
the opportunity of scrutinizing them carefully. The image of 
Buddha the Prince is now the centre of pilgrimage at Lhasa, but 
the strength of the tradition of its origin is no guarantee of 
accuracy. As will be seen, Buddhism practically disappeared 
from central Tibet after the murder of Ral-pa-ccn, and when it 
eventually returned, pious sentiment would willingly have 
a&sodaced the main image in the cer^ral temple with the 
earlier period. It was said that during the eclipse of the doctrine, 
it had been buried and later rectieved, but the supposed burial 
of precious objects and texts is all too common a stoty, when 
the genuine nature of the items is in need of vindication. The 
Tibetans are irsually quite unquestioning in matters of religious 
devotion. They will believe anything which redounds to the 
greater sanctity of a place or object, such deliberate faith being 
considered of great spiritual value. 

It is related that: 

‘There once lived in Kong-po a foolish fellow named Jo- 
wo-Bcn and he went to visit the image of the Precious Prince 
at Lhasa- It edianced friat no attendant was to hand and he went 
right up to the image. Seeing the food-oiferings and die butter- 
lamps, he said co himself: "It seems that the Precious Prince 

♦ Tucci, Li4s4j pp. 1 1^17* 

* ihtj.. pp- 77-lS; Waddell, IUm aii Us hfyslsrits, p. 363 ff.; Waddell, 

*D«aiptipn ^ die Lhasa Guhednl’, /JLW, PP* ^59^5* Speocer 

Chapmaa, XiaM, tk H«ly Cl^, p. 2 5a ff. 
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dips his food in this melced buccer before eating ic and the 
d^e is kept burning so that the butter shall not solidify. If 
that is how the Prince eats, then I should eat likewise.” So 
dipping some of the cake into the melted butter of one of the 
lamps, he ate it. ”£7en though a dog carried off these saoed 
offerings, you would sdll smile. Even though the wind causes 
these flames to tremble, you still smile. You are a good lama. 
1 shall leave my shoes with you, so please look after them. I'll 
just do acircumambulation f^you and then come back”, so say¬ 
ing he removed his shoes and left them by the image. While he 
was away making his circumambulation, the attendant came and 
was just about to throw the shoes outside, when a voice came 
from the image: ”Ben of Kong-po has left these shoes with me, 
so don’t touch them.” Later this fellow returned and caking his 
shoes, exclaimed: ”You really are a good lama. Do come to our 
place neat year. Til kill an old pig of mine and roast it and brew 
some beer and I’ll be waiting for you.” A voice came from the 
image; "I shall come.” The^pon he returned home and said 
to Ids wife: have invited the Precious Prince, I don't know 
just when he will come, so you must not forget that he is always 
liable CO arrive.” 

One day in the following year his wife had gone to draw 
water and there in the well was reflected the image of the 
Prince, She ran home at once calling: “‘there’s someone in the 
water. Is it not the guest you invited?” The fellow hastened 
there forthwith and seeing the Precious Prince reflected b the 
water, he thought “O dear, the Prince has felien in." So he 
jumped in, clutched at the image and really held ic and there 
emerged a form chat could be helped out. He led him towards 
his house and when they reached a large boulder that lay by the 
way, the image said: “I may not enter the house of a layman,” 
and unwillmg to proceed further, he faded away into the 
boulder. So that boulder, where the Prince manifested 
himself, is called the Prince’s Boulder, and the well in 
which his image appeared, is called the Prince’s WeU- 
Even tod;y the grace one receives there is equal to that of 
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the shrine of the Prince in Lhasa, and people go there to make 
offerings. 

Thus hy means of his unshakable f«ch, that fellow was able 
to induce the buddha's compassion. Although there would 
otherwise have been nothing worse than eating the offerings and 
the butter from the lamps and leaving his $h^ in the presence 
of the Prince, ^ec by the strength of his fruth, it was turned co 
such meric as has been described. * ** 

Throughout the second half of the seventh century the chief 
ministers of the Gar Clan were pursuing their conquests in the 
frontier regions and very little official interest can have been 
taken in Buddhism- It is noteworthy, however, ffiac EHi-song, 
who succeeded in asserting his zuxhodvy towards the end of his 
reign, is also credited with the founding of some templ«.^ 
Probably from this time on Buddhism became involved in 
domestic politics, for while ffic kings support it, foctious rela¬ 
tives and ministers oppose it. 

An interesting event during the reign of the next king, Me- 
ak-tsom, was the arrival of refugee monks from Khotan. ^ If one 
simply omits all the miraculous elements in the accounts, one 
learns that they were expelled from their own coimcry by rulers 
who were hostile co Buddhism, made their way with great 
difficulty CO Tibet and were received there very hospitably 
thanks co the intercession of the queen who was of Chinese 
birch. Seven monasteries were built for them and they stayed 
there in peace for three years. Then skin diseases of various 
kinds broke out and in a.d. 7^9 the queen herself died so that 
the ministers demanded the vagrants should be sent from ffie 
country. 

Monks fmm the Gilgit area, many of whom were refugees 
from regions further west, had also arrived in Tibet. At this 
time the pressure of the Moslem Arabs was making itself felt, 

^ frlies ia 3 *-( 24 a. 

»mdurdsoa, *Thm Andent InKripdons £toai Tibet*, JMAS£, toI. y? 

(194^), p. 55; Tutfd, Xmh, p. 14. 

* ‘nvennas, Donmtftu, pp. $5 S. aad &o S. Also Blue AmsU, p. 40. 
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acd since from this ciine oq« pessecudon was undoubtedly one 
of the reasons which persuaded Buddhist monks from India to 
make the difficult journey in» Tibet, there is nothing unlikely 
in all these accounts- The expelling of these refugee-monks may 
well be associated with the e^culdes that the king himself had 
to face towards the end of his reign. From one instjipcion we 
understand chat he was murdered by two of his ministers.* His 
son was also in danger and we learn from elsewhere that ‘the 
praedee of the Buddhist Law was desttoyed and that an order 
. was enacted forbidding the practice of the doctrine both inside 
the country and out, seating that it was not in order to attend in 
Tibet upon the gods and religion of Nepal'. ^ Turning to the 
later historians with cheir exclusive interest in the fortunes of 
fiuddhxsm, we find a rather colourful account of the same 
state of affairs. The new king Trhi-song-deu-tsen was crowned 
at the traditional age of thirt^ (which was in 755, the year of 
his fethet's death) but an evil miniscer Ma-sh'ang Trhom-pa- 
kyt and his associates remained in power. ‘Th^ banished 
those who acred according to the doctrine and made arrange¬ 
ments CO send the image of Buddha the Prince back to Chua. 
But as 300 men were incapable of moving it, they buried it in 
sand and turned the temple into a slaughter-house.' Calamities 
occurred as a result, so they retrieved it and sene it off to Mang- 
yiih the Tibetan-Nepalese frontier region.® The governor there 
was a certain Sal-nang of the Ba Clan, who was a Buddhist. 
This man went on pilgrimage to Bodhgayi, Nslanda and 
Nepal, where he met the famous Indian sage, ^tarakshita, 
whom he invited to Mang-yul. He was conseoated by him, 
receiving the new name Jninendra (Lord of Knowledge) and 
subsequently built a temple. He also urged the sage to visit 
central Tibet, but this was not possible until the evil minister 
Ma-sh’ang had been removed. Tl^ was engineered by Tchi- 
s'ang of Gb, and Ma-sh'ang was buried alive. So much for the 
later histoiians. 

* sec p. xjB, fa. c. * Tued, Temif, tx. p. tr, p. 47. 

* Sn-tM, U, p. I ff. Alio Blm AmidU, p. 41 ff. 
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When we turn to the early chronicles Co seek confinxucion 
of this scocy, we find chat the villain Ma-sh’ang trhom»pa<kye is 
ixnknown. Trhi-s’ang is recorded, however, as having suc¬ 
ceeded a certain Mang-sh'er-s u-csen of &a as chief minister in 
76}.^ The next preceding minister is named Kye-s’ang-dong- 
esap of Bal and he is reported as hiving been disgraced. Un¬ 
fortunately there is a break in the annals from 747 to 755, but 
among the entries for 755 one may note that the retainers of two 
ministers, who are simply referred to by their clan-names of 
Lang and Bal, were expelled and their proper^ accessed. Pce> 
sumably justice had overtaken the two ministers themselves m 
the meantime, for these cwo are named in an inscription as 
having been responsible for the death of Me^k-csotn and 
threatening the young Trhi-song-deu-tsen, Thus one is left 
with the possibility that the evil minister Ma-sh'ang of the 
later historians may be the same as Kye-s'ang of the early 
records. It must have been upon this whole series of events that 
the rather simplified and more dramatic account of later years 
was based. Perhaps to be buried alive suggested itself as a most 
suitable end for one who had dared to bury the most precious 
of images in sand, but in any case the divergence of these 
accounts serves to illustrate the whole diference of view-point 
of the early chroniclers and the later historians. The former were 
still conscious of the clash of forceful and ambitious personali- 
des and the general background of warfare. Buddhism played 
no pan in cheir calculations. The others conceive of everything 
they report as either for or against the Buddhist doctrine, 
and anything that does not bear such interpretation, is not worth 
recording. 

Trhi-song-deu-tsen was later recognized as an incarnation 
of Manjttiri, and there is no doubt that he well merits die 
fill! honours which are given him, for his enthusiasm for the 
doctrine is sufficiently attested ty several early inscriptions. 

With riic hostile ministers removed, the king and his sup¬ 
porters were able to act as they pleased, ^tarakshita was 
* Tvn-huar^ Doemma, pp. 66aad ijz. 
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inriced and arrived with his Kashmiri interpreter. He is sup¬ 
posed to have reminded the king of the vow chat they had 
both made in their former lives in front of the stupa in Nepal. 
He gave some elementary instruction, but the visit was not a 
success and he returned disappointed to Nepal- This episode 
illustrates how smaC was the progress made by Buddhism s i n c e 
the time of Song-tsen-gam-po. It seems too that it had come 
mostly from Turkestan and China, for whereas visitors from 
these parts were generally welcomed and presumably evoked 
less comment, there seems at first to have been a marked 
opposition to teachers from Nepal and India, who came as un- 
' mistakable foreigners, supported fay interpreters and preaching 
foreign gods. In a passage quoted above (p. 14$) the gods and 
religion of Nepal arc singled out for special detestation, when 
one might have erpeaed the prohibition to refer to Buddhism 
as a whole, and in the femous edict of 821-2 (sec p. 164) 
Nepal is compared unfavourably with China. 

In the meantime, therefore, more was to be gained by 
visiting Turkestan. Andent records preserved in this area bear 
witness to the large number of temples and monastic estab¬ 
lishments which flourished d\erc. Ic is at Tun-huang, die most 
renowned of these archaeological sires, that by far the greater 
pare of early Tibetan manusaipc material was accumulaced. 
The most active Tibetan Buddhist of the period was Sal-nang of 
Ba (JSSnendra), who has been mentioned above. He now 
(rav^ed to in search of texts and was well received at the 
court. On his return to Tibet, the king sent him to invite 
^carakshita again, who thus made his second visit, rather 
unwillingly as m^ be imagined. On his recommendation 
another sage, Padiiu-sambhava, was invited as well. A vast 
legendary licerarure later developed around this person, $0 that 
it is now impossible to separate the historical element from 
pure fimtasy. It is important to observe, however, that this 
development took place in ceniral Tibet after the eclipse of the 
doctrine there, when wonder-working powers were the only 
type of religious manifestation that continued to hold respect. 
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In any ast a preemineat place is accorded to him only by the 
followers of one sect, the Nying-ma-pas ('Old Ones') and 
these only emerged as a self-conscious body in the twelfdi 
century. The impression which one might gain of the religion of 
eighth century Tibet from some of these later legendary works 
is completely at variance not only with the wsdniony of the 
early inscriptions, to which we shall soon be referring, but also 
with the comparatively sober accounts of the later Tibetan 
historians. It would be possible to give a completely erroneous 
description of early Tibetan Buddhism, if one read into it at 
this point all the later mythological elements that claim to be¬ 
long there. The stories of Padma-sambhava's wonderful con¬ 
versions of local divinities and sprites are the inventions of 
later times, intended to justify the respect which many Tibetans 
still felt for their old gods at a time when Buddhism had be¬ 
come the general religion of the land. In a study of Tibean 
Buddhism the transcendent Padma-sambhava, hyposiasized as 
the Second Buddha, bodily apparition of the Supreme Buddha 
AniitSbha, is undoubtedly of more importance than the original 
historical figure, of whom one knows so little with certainty; 
this importance will be su£ciently illuscraced later (ch. 6). 
Here we only note that these later developments arc irrelevant 
to the early period. The historical teacher seems to have come 
Uddi)^na in the west and he may have been the adopted 
son of a certain king Indrabhuti. It is certain, however, that he 
was one of die cigh^-fbur Great Siddhas (Perfect Ones) who 
have been describe above. Their biographies reveal how much 
they appealed as a class to the popular imagination, which 
always delights in stones of fantastic happenings. In this re¬ 
spect the stories about Padma-sambhava all coQf3nn to ty^. It 
is inuresting cAQbserve how Gorakhnlth, Matsyendranlth and 
Padma-sambhava, the only three who seem to be still recognized 
as forms of the supreme being, are related to diferent religious 
traditions, which have all been associated in the past. Gorakh- 
nith is regarded by his devotees as the Supreme God, e<}ual to 
or even greater than ^iva. Matsyendrax^th, the great god of 
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Nepal, is boch Buddhist and Hindu through the ideniification 
of Ayalokitel^ara with ^va in the one diWni^ Lokeivara. 
Padma^ambhava i$ completely Buddhist and related with 
ATalokitcivara by their common mcmbetship of the lotus- 
family of Amifibha. It was chiefly through his wonder¬ 
working powers that Padma-sambhava impressed the Tibetans, 
but thue were part of the stock-in-trade of all the Great 
Siddhas. His relationship with ^Incarakshica draws once more 
attention to the nature of the later Indian Buddhum, which 
has been discussed in the previous chapters. Tantric forms 
never replaced the earlier Mah^^, but rather worked side by 
side with it. These two now co-operated with the king in 
founding the first real Tibetan monastery. Seven Tibetans, the 
first ever, cook the regular monastic vows. The Indian school to 
which they adhered was that of the Sarv2scivSdins, who in the 
old days had argued that all the elements of existence of past, 
present and future, really existed. With the development of the 
doctrine of the non-predkability of anydiing whatsoever, ^ 
earlier teachings had assumed the value of a relative kind of 
truth, and thus the scriptures of this school, largely in the form 
of monastic discipline and attendant commentaries, latei 
formed an essential part of the Tibetan Canon, where th^ were 
placed together with the Perflation of Wisdom texts. It was 
this school of Indian Buddhism, which flourished in Kashmir, 
Gilgit and Khotan, and the Tibetans adopted it not from any 
selectiveness of cheir side, but because they were taught to 
regard it as the best. In this section of their canon they preserve 
their share of the heritage from the earliest Buddhist times, no 
more and no less authentic chan the texts on monastic discipline 
(vin^a) of that other eacly school, the TheravSdins, which are 
preserved in thepofi of the Singhalese Canon. 

The king sent one of his ministers to find a suiuble sice for 
the new monastery. He chose a spot in the Brahmaputra Valley 
close ro the castle of the Red Cr^ between Yarlung 

and Lhasa. The description of the place taken from the PaJma 
is so characteristically Tibetan in its strange choice of 
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iimile and ics dclighc in wild mouncaia scenery, that ic mctiw 
quotation: 

'The Lord Bt visited Samyi on the side where lies the lake, and 
having inspected the ground, he said: 

'‘Mount Ha-po is like a lion, the rose-colour of conch-shcll, 
raised as ic were in oifering co the sky, 

The M^Yar Hills seem like mules and ponies drinking. 

The fair Mount Chim-bu is like a lion, blue as turquoise, 
raised in offering to chc sky. 

Mount Shang is like the King on his throne- 
This Ge-gyc Mountain is like a heap of gems. 

The Chim-bu Vale is like an opened locus. 

The Red Crag is like a lion of coral, soaring into the sky- 
The Plain of T6l spreads out like an expanse of while silk. 

The U-esha Pool is like a dish of melted butter. 

To the south the Tsang-po River is like a turquoise-dragon 
, moving upwards. 

In short the Red Crag seems to be watching over the fearful 
precipices, 

And the rising land on all four sides gives consistent order co the 
four directions 

Like the honey-coloured indentations on a tortoise’s shell. 

That mountain that increases the treasures of the four regions 
of Tibet, 

That Chu-wo Mountain is like a heap of gems. 

* Perfected masters are alw^ found there, 

And places such as U-$hang-do and Kar-chung. 

Life-giving mountain, rejoicing the Tibetans with longevity, 

O District of Tsang where young men seem to be rea^-bom, 

O Mountain, Tiger-Peak cf Ching-wa, haughty as an elephant, 
Abode of many ministers, so wise. 

O Mountain of great fesctvicies—like the strings of a guitar, 

O Mountain, which at times is the scene of such trouble for 
Tibet—mountain black as a wrathful Mongol.” 

‘With words such as these he dessibed the layout of the land.’ 
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‘Tben he came to the tamarisk-gtwc of Sam-ja and laid the 
foundations in this tamarisk-grore of the Red Crag- 
Buc the wicked gods and demons of Tibet assembled. 

What was built up by day, by night they descroyed- 
Thcy did noc allow him to build. 

Then he calculated wisely and worked out the details and said: 
‘^Zf we ifiTite pundits, skilled in subduing the gods of the soil, 
from India, China, S'a-hor and such lands, the king’s wish 
may be fulfilled." 

If we are CO trust the descriptions given in the histories. Sam- 
yi must have speared as a group of buildings, the like of which 
had never been seen in Tibet before. It is supposed m have been 
modelled on the monastery of Odantapuri in central India, 
but as this place has completely disappeared, there is now no 
basis for comparison. As it exists now and as it is described in 
the earliest available text, it appears as a gigantic mandala. 
Although it has been destroyed and rebuilt several times, it is 
likely ^t the original form has been preserved (pi. id). 

‘Now as for the way Sam-ya was built, that excellent temple, 
changeless, self>creaced: it is spacious and lofty, well laid-out 
and built of good materials, rich in auspicious gifts, without an 
e^^uai anywhere. Its roof is ehre^tiered with four pinnacles 
ibovt. liiere are four subsidiary temples and ocher minor ones 
with yahhas above and below,® There are numerous cells—and 
washing-rooms and a sports-arena. There are four portals and 
eight shrines for the guardian divinities. There are four 
chbeens and also illuminated chocens and if they are counted, it 
is said there are thirty of them. One great wall encompasses it 
around. It all seems to be made with leaf of gold, neatly studded 
with turquoises. It was scarcely built by men, rather by gods and 
demons. But it does not seem to have been built, for it seems 
as chough self-created.’ ^ 

There remain from the eighth century an inscribed pillar 

* fsima fvUo laoi S. (Teussaioc, p. 234). 

* (blie 514 . 
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and bell.^ The mscripdon on the pillar contains an each that 
cKe temples of Ra-sa (Lhasa) and die Red Crag and che others 
shall never be abandoned or lack upkeep, calling Co witness ‘all 
gods and non-huinan beings both of this world and also chose 
who transcend it’- One may note in this connection that very 
little indeed is heard of local gods and godlings in che early 
chronicles except in connection with che idea divine king- 
ship, and when they are mentioned in chis way in early 
Bude^st mscripcions, it would seem to be the gods of Indian 
Buddhism whom che testator had in mind. The inscription 
round che bell indicates that it was given by one of che queens 
of Trhi-song-deu*tsen, to whom che accruing meric is dedicated. 
Some of these in&cnptions and also quotations from them pre¬ 
served in later histories illusoace very well che sort of Buddhist 
inscruedon chat was being received in Tibec. 

'All beings exist only in so far as they have been bom in 
former dmes- Having been bom, they act either purposefully or 
foolishly. Thereafter they die- Having died, they are reborn 
in circumstances good or evil. How he who has attained to 
excellence is che Buddha. His perfect expression is the word of 
che Law. The pointer to virtue is the Monastic Assembly. 
These permanent places of refuge—these islands—are good, 
These three jewels ace rich in gifts. During the reigns ci my 
paternal ancestors, work accorded with che pattern prevailing in 
eadi generation and so truly there were temples new and old. 
After the Mighty One, my father had passed heavenwards, 
there were signs and patterns chat bore trouble and so chis Self- 
Existent Temple was founded on the seventeenth day of die 
Spring month in che Sheep Year (a.d, 787). From this time 
onward the symbol of the Three Jewels is established in Tibet 
and the practice of che Buddha's E)octrine is not to be de¬ 
stroyed.’ * 

Padma-sambhava left Tibet very soon after the founding of 

* Tued, Lhaa, pp Uem, Tomhsj p 4;; Ridiardsoo, JXASS, t« 1 . 

XV (j 949), pp 574,andyJU5, 1954 ’P 

^ Tued, Tomht, tx. p 95. t*~ p. 44. ' 
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the monastery and ^ncankshica died as a result of bang 
kicked by a horse. Seretai ether Indian teachers are mentioned 
as co-operating in the translation of texts with the seven newly- 
ordaised monks, but it is one of tiie latter, a certain ^-ghosha, 
whose Tibetan najne was Trhi-sh’er of Ba, who assumes Aargc.® 
Another important monastic settlement that was founded at 
this time is the hermitage of Yer>pa, about nine miles east of 
Lhasa. It is traditionally associated with many of the early 
Indian teachers and there still survives an ancient bell, which 
probably goes back to the eighth century. It is insaibed in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan. The Sanskrit is the common formula; 

‘The elements of existence are all bom of causes and the cause 
of than the Tathagaca has cold. Moreover the way of stopping 
them the Great Ascetic has also cold. ’ 

The Tibetan is in the form of an invocation: 

'Let us hold fost to the excellent religion of the buddhas and 
act in such a way as to display everywhere deeds of enlighten¬ 
ment; and let us continue also, for all time to come, in the 
perfect practice of good deeds/ * 

A ht more detailed knowledge of the kind of Buddhism 
favoured by Trhi-song-deu-csen, may be derived from the 
reports of a council which was held in Lhasa about 794. This 
is not only the most interesting but also the best documented 
event of his reign.* The cause was the iU-feeling which existed 
between a Chinese teacher, confusingly named MahSyIna, on 
the one hand and ^rl'ghosha and chose who had been trained 
by ^tarakshita, thus representing the Indian school of 
thought, on the ocher. MahSySna seems to have gained the 
greater number of converts and so his opponoits complained 
to the king of the heretical nature of his teachings. One ob¬ 
serves that the arrival of Indian teachers in some numbers at this 
time coincides with the petiod of bitter warfare with the Chinese 

* HeabofigutttiotheBoihnhhpcopheey.See p. 99. 

^ Ridurd»n,/iU5, 1954. pp. 166-7. 

• P. Denuiville, It CmlUdelJ>tMi U, p I91 S. 
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in Central Asia. It is therefore not unlikely chat there were 
political undercurrents to this indicting of a Chinese teacher, 
who appeals very much on the defensive throughout the whole 
of dtt debate.* 

Jnanendra (S^-nang of 5 a) had withdrawn to a deep cave far 
solitary mediation and it was only with great di£culcy that he 
could be induced to cake part. Even then neither he nor ^rl* 
gosha led the prosecution, for the most renowned of ^3ncarak> 
shita’s Indian pupils. Kamalaiila, was summoned from India 
for this purpose. The main point at issue was whether buddha- 
hood was to be attained to gradually by means of acdvity or 
suddenly by means of complete inatriviry. The Indians re¬ 
presented the argument for the tcadidonal course of the bodhi- 
saccva, who by striving through innumerable lives, perfects his 
wisdom and his morality. The Chinese represented the case fot 
the silent sage rather m the terms of that special form of 
Chinese Buddhism, which has been made known in the west 
under its Japanese name, Zen, chiefly by the writings of Pro¬ 
fessor Suzuki. One typical example of question and answer at 
this curious debate may sufBce for our brief account: 

Question: ‘One might say that a buddha does not become a 
buddha until through immeasurable ages he has satisfactorily 
culdvaced innumerable merits and accumulations of knowledge, 
and that ic is not possible to become a buddha by the mere 
suppression of false notions. And why? Because if buddhahood 
were just concerned with these false notions, ic would not have 
been necessary to speak of the Six Perfectioos or the Set of 
Twelve Teachings. It would have been enough to speak of the 
descniccioQ of ^e notions. But since it is not so, your argument 
is not reasonable.’ 

Answer: ‘It is because all beings throughout immeasurable ^es 
have been unable to free themselves the false notions with 
which their thought has been long impregnated by the three 
poisons of passion etc., that they are dn^ed into the flow of 
birch and death and unable to gain release. According to the 
* Demi^UIe, Onetlt, p. 182. 
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£r$t chapcec of the Servadhama-pre^friti^nirdeia, one is called 
released if one has eliminated every thought of evety dhama, 
since these are inapprehensible in so far as they ace just objec- 
tivized notions. Also in che VajrasamSdbi-siitra the Buddha says: 
“Hotvever little is che spirit kindled, be it only as much as a 
single thought, the five components of personally' are bom 
simultaneously. Let beings but repose their mind in a condition 
of calm i Lee them be established in che vajra^sphere, and they 
will not have a single thought. This Absolute, this Suchness, 
contains all the d^mnas." ’ 

Thus he continues by quoting the SuvarnapralhAsa-sfUra and 
the LankavaiSra-sSlra,^ Whethec MahSyina was so apt in his 
quotations during che actual course of the debate, one cannot be 
sure. To have conducted a debate through the medium of 
Chinese, Tibetan and Sanskrit with one of the greatest masters 
of Buddhist logic must have taxed his powers to the full, and in 
aj^ case judgement against his views seems to have been for^ 
ordained.^ The King declared formally m favour of the Per¬ 
fection of Wisdom teachings and Mahlyina withdrew to Tun- 
huang, where he composed che general summaty which has 
survived to this day. Kamala^la was murdered by the sup¬ 
porters of the Chinese faction and JnSnendra seeins to have 
returned to his cave, where he medicated without caking food 
until he died. Thus the cause of Indian Buddhism seems to have 
emerged fn>m this successfiil debate hardly strengthened at alL 
Trhi-song-dcu-tsen probably abdicated in 797 and his suc¬ 
cessor was murdered after a very brief reign, in the course of 
which he 'caused four great religious services to be celebrated ac 
Sam-yi and thrice established equaliyr between che rich and 
che poor'.* 

Although during che reign of Sa-na-lek Tibet reached the 


* Demi^ille, p. 5 J S. 

* The discQsien seems co have been eooducced io wrirten form. of. tit., p. 
140, note ;. 

* Bn-fert, H, p. 196. This eunous benevolence is rrpomd elsewhere but no 
samfactoty expUaedon is o&red. See also Petech, Cinnidw.p.?!. 
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pBak of Lcs power, beer hx$cotuiu have very little to $zy of him 
except that he greatly furthered the sprea^ng of the docoine.* 
The two everus which arc specifically mencioaed in this respect, 
both find confirm^on in scone-inscriptions. They are the 
founding of Kar-chung Temple and the granting of land to a 
monk named Ting-dzin S’ang-po of Nyang. About the farmer 
it is written in an early text: ‘He established a •^ajre-dhStv-mandalA 
at Kar-chong. Ac the centre he built a sovereign-temple 
(jgydl-kAflng) and at the eight points of the compass chocens 
containing sacred objecu. Even so was this temple with its 
inscribed scone-pillar. Men of the dissict were pressed into 
service and they cut the scone and the wood. On every side a 
hundred workers laid the foundations in scone and built with 
wood and clay.'* To-day the original name is no longer re¬ 
membered lo^y and the only means of identifying it is the 
inscribed scone. The sice has been described and the problem of 
identity fully discussed by Mr, Richardson. Of interest to us 
here are the admomdons to the practice of the doctrine which 
follow the list of royal foundations: * 

‘This founding erf shrines of the Three Precious Ones by the 
generations of our ancestors and this practice of the Buddhist 
Law is CO be held in affecdon and in no way for no reason what¬ 
soever is it to be destroyed or abandoned, whether because 
people say that it is bad, chat it is not good, or by reason of 
prognostications or dreams. Whosoever, great or small, argues 
in that way, you are not co act accordingly. The Royal De¬ 
scendant of the Mighty One, likewise chose who are juniors and 
those above them, those who rule the realm and chose below 
them, let them choose a spiritual preceptor from among the 
monks and let them scuc^ the doctrine as well as they can 
understand it, and with ail Tibet thus studying the doctrine, 
let no man cut off the means of practising it, for never shall the 
*Th< does him greater justice. See Thomas. 

L Pp. 

* rgyaUfo bi ^folio 

• Richvdson, ‘Three Aaoeni loschfdons from Tibet’, JIASS, vol. xv 
(W>P-45ff« 
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people of Tiber, the aristocrM^ and those below, bare dosed 
to ^em the door that leads to salvation from the power of thdr 
past actions. With this in view wc must appoint some of those 
who are capable from among chose of the futhful who have 
entered upon salvation hx>m the power of past actions, as 
regular followers of the Lord, and these regular followers of the 
Lord, being bound to obedience co whatever is prescribed by 
the religious assembly, shall be appointed to per f orm the sices 
and conseoarions of the religious assembly and co act as 
spiritual preceptors. Those who cake the vows of monkhood 
shall act in accordance with what We have permitted in the 
case of priests, and establishing shrines of the Three Precious 
Ones in the palace of the Mighty One, they shall perform 
worship as priests, lacking in nothing and being in nothing 
negleccfoL. In short, in the palace of the Mighty One and in the 
X.and of Tibet nothing is to be done, which would be a means of 
destreying or abandoning the Three Precious Ones.'* 

The ^e of Buddhism which is characterized here conforms 
very well with what we xn^ surmise of the later Indian 
Buddhism. The monks are regarded primarily as the keepers of 
the temples and as priests empowered co per f orm ceremonies. 
The 'regular followers of the Lord' are not monks, but l^>folk 
and from them arc appointed spiritual precepcots, who perform 
rites (lama) and consecrations (ohhishtis). One is reminded of 
the of Nepalese Buddhism. ‘Bound to obedience' 

(literally: bound co the authoritadve word) seems co refer co the 
mandate of spiritual authoricy, for the expression is actually 
used as a dele and is applicable co Ting-dzin $'ang>po, whose 
inscription we have now to consider.^ 

The Tibetan religious histories are filled with names, to 
which we can give no real substance, and perhaps the chief 
value of archaeological remains is their power to evoke the past 
and thus endow with some hiscocical reality the people whose 
names are associated with them. Ting-dzin $'ang-po had been 
the guardian of the prince who was co becorne S£-na 4 ek, and 
* Of. fit., tx. p. 52, tt. pp. 55-6; Tiled, rwnfe, p. 50 ff- (tx. p. 105). 
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when Ki$ mascec assumed full power, he continued co give 
^thful service, for which he was rewarded by the grandng to 
his fonuiy of the privileges and royal procecdon, which are re> 
corded in du inscription. This has been thoroughly ^died by 
Mr. Richardson.* It is interesting to observe ^t aPBuddhist 
priest should at last be able co exercise so much influence in 
secular a^irs, and especially signiflcanc that he should belong 
to the Indian tradition. He was the pupil of Vimalaxmcta, one 
of the sages who had come to Tibet during the reign of Trhi- 
song-deu’tsen. The line of argument adopted 1 ^ the Indian 
party at Trhi-song's council and the subsequent vindication of 
the way of virtuous conduct certainly throw light on the sort of 
Buddhism chat was approved by the king, but there were also 
ocher religious practices entering Tibet at this time in the name 
of Buddhism. Thus of Vimalamicra we read: 'He did not dress 
in monastic robes, but went about attired as a yogin. The king 
and his ministers expressed doubt as to whether he was a heretic 
or a Buddhist.' In order co remove the doubts of the mimsters 
he composed a text On the Taking nj in thi Thru 

Precious Onts.^ One may recall chat Padma-sainbhava left Tibet 
soon after the founding of Sam-yS because the ministers were 
displeased with him. At this time many yogins were coming 
CO Tibet and the powers and practices actribuced to them 
identify them clearly with the type of the si^ha ('perfect one'). 
They were skilled in rices of tranquillizing, bestowing pro- 
sperity, empowering and slaying, for which they chiefly gained 
Aeir fame. But they were also concerned with gaining power of a ^ 
supramundane kind through the medium of their chosen 
divinity. The texts on which chty based their practices were the 
tancras. many of which were not included in the o^cial Tibetan 
Canon when it was compiled in the thirteenth century. An im¬ 
portant collection of the extra-canonical canvas is represented 
by The Hundred Thousand Tantras oj the Old Sect rgyud- 

* Richacdsoo. Tibecaa lasmpuens at Zhva*i Ifu-kiuiig,* /SiA$, 195a. 
pp. X 3 $-54. iod ipyj. pp. i-i a. 

* Slue Anneis, pp. 191-2. 
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'hum), a work wHch seems co be rare, even in Tibet.^ These 
oniras are of great incerwt, for jnan7 of them originated in the 
Gilgic area These early uncras were rejected later on, 

becaiise they were said to be mixed with indigenous elements. 
Neverthdess die main divinicics referred to are certainly of 
Indian origin and aldiough local divinities were introduced into 
die ritual circles (mimiolas), dus has since become a common 
feature of the practice of all the sects of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Although the tancras are the most carefully systematized of all 
Buddhist works, the material on which they draw is such a 
mixture of heterodox elements, chat it would be di£cult in¬ 
deed to decide which are orthodox and which are not. The 
accounts of the lives of die praccisers of these tancras is alw^s 
unsatisfactory as historical material, because it is regularly 
assumed that these people were possessed of miraculous powers, 
enabling them especially to live for extraordinarily long 
periods or even never to die at all. Padma-sambhava has become 
the exseme example of this piocess, but Tibetan historical 
works are filled with similar legends related of other sages. 
Ting-dzin S’ang-po was one of these. He was the pupil of the 
Vimalamitra, who had rendered himself suspect in the eyes of 
the ministers, and from whom he gained proficiency in a series 
of mystic practices known as the Heart-Drop The 

various categories of cantric practice are often obscure, but the 
Heart-Drop praedees arc well known among the Nying-ma-pas 
to this day; they are based upon the p^cho-pl^sical exercises of 
the yogins. to which reference has been roade in the last 
chapter. One is, ihctefbrc, nor surprised to learn chat 'at the 
age of fifty-five, his mind having become purified, he dis¬ 
appeared without leaving his physical body bdiind’. He is said 
CO have constrained a divinity to produce the means for building 
the temple ac Sh’a (ZW), where the stone-msenpdon still 

* A copy ezisB ac fUbe id Prof. Tued's library. The only ocher I have 
come upon, is u Teog'bo-che in Khuinbu. 

* Some early eanome&l cancm (hfr, X/. fiyui. xx) are eraoslaad frtan the 

language. 
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stands.^ While it can generally be assumed that behind the most 
fuicascic of legends there ensts some firm historical fact, it is 
seldom that one can gee so £rm a hold upon a master of tactric 
practice. He was a monk (whereas many followers of the canctas 
in India, Nepal and Tibet were not) and there seems to have 
been no opposition to his holding a place of influence at court. 

S^na-Iek is the one king, about whom there exists an in- 
scriptiou at the site of the royal tombs at Yar-lung. ^ He is also 
credited with building a nine-story tower to the south-east of 
the wall of Sam-yS,^ and although he is not recognized as a 
special incarnation, his zeal for the doctrine seems to have 
been unabated. 

The representatives on eardi of the Three Family-Proteccors 
(rigs-^st*m-mff>n-po), Avalokiteivara, Mafijuiri and Vajrapini 
are Song-tsen-gam-po, Trhi-song-deu-tsen and B^-pa-cen, the 
last of whose reigns we have now reached. Rai-pa-cen has the 
reputation of being the most slavishly devoted to the docsine. 
‘He gave seven households to maintain each monk. The king 
tased to sit in the centre and having tied silk ribbons to the locks 
of his hair, he caused monks to be seated on them, and so there 
they were the three of them, monks co the right and left and the 
king himself in the centre.’^ It was for this reason chat he was 
nick-named Ril-pa-ccn, which means *ihe man with long 
locks'. Still a great deal was achieved during his reign. He 
built a nine-scoried temple at dn-chang-do, of which, 
however, little remains, * and most important of all, he irutiaced 
the great task of bringing order and system into the translation 
of texu. Those that had been previously maoslated were re¬ 
translated so that they might conform to the accepted type, 
and from now on the vast bulk of texts were cranslated from 
only one language, Sanskrit, thus considerably easing the task 
of gaining uniformity. All scholars of Tibetan are aware how 

^ Biue Annals, p. i$2. * «ee p. 136. 

« bka'l-rhcf^i^, folio 
* Fnm^, bid- Ant. Tib., IZ> py. 35 ^ 

4 Richardsoo, JiASB, voL xw (1949), p. 63 : Tued, Ion k, p. 15. 
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complexly successful was this un<iettaking. Stock cr&nsbuoiu 
for all cechmcai terms were &ted and regular methods of 
translating Sanskrit idiom were devised. The Tibetan of the 
canonical rexes has therefore become a kind of shadow of the 
Samlzit, so that ofttn the otiginal, which nowadays is seldom 
available, can be reconsaucted without much dffficul^. We 
also leam that *it was presaibed that the HinayStia Scriptures 
other than those acknowledged by the Sarmtivadins, and the 
secret charms were not to be translated’.^ 

It is often said that Buddhism has had the effect of allaying 
the fiercer tendencies of the peoples who have embraced it, 
While there are few signs of this where the Tibetan character is 
concerned, it might be argued that Buddhism has served as a 
force to make peace between neighbours. In S21—2 the Chinese 
and the Tibetans made the contract of eternal hnendship, to 
which reference has been made above, It is true that it only 
lasted about twenty-five years, but it seems chat Buddhist 
priests were largely concerned in initiating it. It has even been 
suggested that it was part of a deliber^ Chinese ipdicy to 
render their Tibetan neighbours more cracuble through the 
mediadon of the representatives of religion. It is also possible 
that there eioseed a certain anxiety on the Chinese side with 
regard to Tibetan contacts with the south. The inglorious de> 
feat of the teacher MaluySna may still not yet have been 
forgotten. Why should this inscription wish to belittle the 
Nepalese, to whom Tibet already owed a great deal, if not to 
give some satisfiction to China, who is ’unlike the Nepalese 
and others in its practice of the excellent religion and the 
greatness of its sciences’)* Perhaps the reader may also be re¬ 
minded, that it is on this inscription, chat Ral-pa-cen, the 
most devoted of the Buddhist kings, claimed his pagan descent 
from the mythical ancestor 0-de-pu-gyeL (p. 128). 

The king’s chief minister was a monk, Yito-cen of Tr’en-ka 
Scurrilous rumours were first spread about him and 
finally he was murdered, being succeeded by his vicious brother, 

* Ridttfdsoo, XiS, tx. p. 56, rr. 60. 
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LAng-dai-xTui, who made shore work of all organized Budd¬ 
hism.^ Lang-dar-ma was himself murdered a few years laccr 
by a mock, Pal-gyi-dorje, buc the doctrine did not immediately 
profit by this act. 

Thus ends the first spreading of the Good Law in Tibec. 

* pp. 197 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF TIBET 

I n che last chapter we have told of the Tibetan military 
occupation of Tun Huang and Khotan, of Thon-mi Sam- 
bhoa’s joum^ to Kashmir, of Padma^ambhava who came 
originally from Uddiyina, of many ocher expeditions and 
jouraeyings lo and fro. Vast distances were covered across 
mountain ranges and through trackless wastes, where danger 
and privation were the order of the day. Beyond the Himalayas 
these conditions have not changed at all, and so it is quite 
possible there, even co-day, to find conditions similar to diose 
expcnenced by the travellers of long ago- Apart from the 
mountaineer, who is quire a modem phenomenon, men have 
undertaken arduous journeys fior just three reasons—for gain, 
for knowledge, for religious merit. Those who open up new 
routes are usually warriors and traders. In cheic wake come 
missionaries, scholars and pilgrims. This applies to the first 
thousand years of civilization in Europe as well as in Tibet and 
before the birth of modem man, say five hundred years ago, the 
ways of east and west were very much the same. There were 
kings and petty tyrants, traders and peasants, powerful pre¬ 
lates, monks and hermits, scholars and mountebanks, witches 
and magicians. The rich wore silks and travelled on horseback. 
The poor wore rough homespun and travelled on foot. It is we 
who have changed and not the Tibetans, and to understand 
their ways is to understand the ways of our ancestors. If we go 
even further back in time, we find that the same means were 
employed to establish Christianity in pagan Europe as to 
establish Buddhism amongst the Tibetans. Monastecies and 
churches were built by small devoted bands. Here the scriptures 
were copied and learned and the religious arts practised under 
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foreign inspiration. Resistance to the new religion came from 
indigenous daemonic forces, of which the native priest or 
magician claimed to have control, and it was over ch«c forces 
that the missionary of the new faidi had to show an even 
greater mastery before he could hope to wean the people from 
their earlier beliefs. Some of the mediaeval bio^phies of 
Christian saints are very similar in spirit to the lives of some 
Tibetan sages. Perhaps also we have been coo hasty in our de¬ 
sire to rationalize the past; if we really vrish to understand other 
rimes and ocher places, it may be as imporcanc to know what 
people believed as what really happened. To-day only the 
warrior and the trader are really understood- The missionary 
and the pilgrim have become strange anomalies and the 
travelltng scholar is usually taken for a spy. In our study we 
move in a world of faith and selfless desire for knowledge quite 
different from that of present daily experience. Whatever 
have been exaggerated in the histories and legends upon which 
we draw, die faith and devotion of our religious teachers 
certainly were not. 


Kashmir 

According to cradicion the first of these teachers was Thon- 
mi Sambhoia, who went co Kashmir to learn about alphabets. 
This was a considerable journey, involving then as now two or 
three months of travel, well beyond the confines of the Tibet of 
the early seventh century. Probably the fame of the pundits 
of Kashmir had already reached the Yar-lung Valley and 
Sambhota was travelling by recognized trade-routes. 

The north-west of India had been more or less Buddhist ever 
since the third century B.c. when the Emperor Aioka had sent 
missions co the Greek rulers on the frontier. From very small 
beginnings Buddhism had spread widely from the first century 
A.D. onwards, when under the zealous King Kanishka, originally 
of barbarian stock, stupas and shrines were built and a great 
congress was convened, all very much in accordance with what 
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aadidon tecoiincs of A^ka three hundred and fifty year$ 
earlier. There is little doubt chat the reigns of these two 
monarehs had much to do with the success of Buddhism as a 
world-religion. Aloka from his capital Paulipucra (Patna) 
in Magadha caused small Buddhist condaTes to be established 
here and there throughout the whole of India. Ic is true of 
course that the opening up of routes and the consequent in- 
aease in trade played as great a pare in the process as the 
Emperor’s actual commands, but the traditional historians see 
fit to gire him all the credit. After the disintegration of his em< 
pire under his successors, the chief centre of empire developed 
in the north-west under the foreign Kushan kings, of whom 
Kanishka is the most famous. It was at this period that Bud¬ 
dhism spread across Central Asia to the Chinese court and west 
as far as Samatkand, while Kashmir, a term which at this dme 
embraces the whole area of north-west India, became a second 
holy Buddhist land. When Yuan Chwang passed through it in 
the early seventh century, probably just before Saii^oo's 
arrival, ic had already sufered a great deal from the fitst 
Moslem invasions, but although the monks were less and many 
monasteries in ruins, local craditions seem still to have been 
quite alive. Between Ud^ylna and the capital of Kashmir were 
located the sites of many events of the past lives of the ^kya- 
Sage, for while traditions in central were too strong to 
permit in this second Buddhist centre the identification of 
localities associated with the great acts of his lasc life, chere was 
no di£cul^ in discovering here connections with his former 
lives.* Thus there was a stupa to mark the place where the for¬ 
bearing hermit Kshinti had remained unperturbed while an 
unbelieving king had cut oS his limbs one by one. There was 
another where a brahmin had given his life co heat half a 
stanza of the doctrine, another where a king had ransomed a 
pigeon's life by giving of his own flesh to the pursuing hawk, 
another where Indra had turned himself into a great sea- 
monster and so let the hungry people feed on himself in time 
* Witters, Yiun C$wuig 2J, ZA? S. 
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of famine, anoiKer where King M^tribaU had fed five com¬ 
plaining demons (yahhai) with his own blood. All these heroes 
were che ^ikya-Sage in his former lives, and however absurd 
or exaggerated these legends may seem co the modem readeft 
they were as real to the ^thful of chose days as the events of 
Lumbini, Bodhgaya, SamSth and Ku^nagara. Indeed the first 
collections of these stories were not just the work of story¬ 
tellers. but were based upon the accounts of pilgrims, who 
returning home, would somedmes put together all that they 
had heard on their travels. Thus all che stories listed here and 
many more besides came to form one great collection, well 
known in Central Asia, whctc it was written down in Chinese, 
and later translated into Tibetan under the title of Tht ITirc 
Man end the One misses the significance of such com- 

pendiums altogether, if one fails to realize chat che people of 
chose days not only believed chac che events had really happened, 
but chac their actual sites were known. The existence of these 
sices must have done much to maintain the prestige of the 
whole country as a Buddhist land. Ac the same dme there were 
numerous moDastic establishments and many scholars of re¬ 
pute. The numbers which the pilgrims give are often contra¬ 
dictory; they seem to repeat round figures, loo, 500, looo, etc., 
which had been given to them. But then che modem scholar 
on his travels, must be prepared for the same vagueness. 

Himalayan Tracks 

Although DO itinerary of Sambbota's journty is preserved, 
these routes became so well trodden in the subse^enc cen¬ 
turies chac it is worth our while to identify them, at least in 
generalities. The area westwards which was directly subject to 
the Tibetan kings of Yar-lwg extended perhaps as far as 

* Concerning this mtecesong coUecuon of tales see J. Takakusu, Tales 
of che Wise Man and che Fool',l^ot, pp. 447-61; S. Uvi, *L« sucre 
du Sage et du Fou', JA, 1925, part a, pp. ^0^52. For ocher refi. see P. 
PeUioc, 'Neuf aoces sur des questions d'Mie Cractalc’, a6 

(i9aft^),p.a56. 
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Mount KaiUi-* Beyond lay the country which in the early 
chronicles and annals is known as Sh'ang-Sh'ung. Soag-cscn- 
gam-po had atcempced to subject it to his rule, and an uneasy 
alliance seems to have developed between the two realms. This 
whole area did not become subject to Lhasa until the scvcn- 
tecnch century; up dU then it was largely independent and 
seemingly very much the, better for it, as will be seen- An 
interesting question is whether the people of Sh ang-Sh ung 
and even fiirchet west were already Tibetans by race in the 
seventh century a.d>® They ccrcainly were in the tenth century 
and nowadays there arc no traces of non-Tibeun peoples beyond 
the main Himal^an ranges until one conics to Lahul, 2 an^ 
kar and Ladakh in the extreme west. 

What most impresses the navellcr in these regions, is the 
vast difference in climatic and natural conditions between India 
and Tibet (pis. 26 & 27). Whetevee the political frontier may 
be fixed, the true frontier remains unchanged. To the south of 
the main Himalayan passes the atmosphere is hot and moist 
and vegeution is luxuriant; it is for these valltys that every 
summer the monsoon-clouds reserve their heaviest downpours. 
But to the north, where bare barren hiUs rise out of flat stony 
valleys, the only colours are the blue of the sky and the graduated 
browns and greys of the mountains. There are a few trees only in 
the villages, and short harsh grass grows high up on the upper 
reaches, ofon several hours' climb above the villages, whi^ 
the herdsmen must go to ^aze their yaks, yak cross-breeds 
(zebus), sheep and goats.^’ The traveller journeys for daj^ 
through sand and scones and cold torrential water. Ac times it is 
depressing; at others a notion of phantasy is produced by 
weird sencinel-like cones which line the deeply eroded river- 
tetiaces, and one feels like a lonely traveller on the moon (pi. 
21)- The whole region is never less chan 10,000 free high and 
the villages are often much higher, so the atmosphere is clear 
with consequent extremes of temperature. The vilbges exist 

* On (he four divisions (UcetaUy ’horns') of Tibet see Thoioss, Doeumeiilf, 
], p. 281 £ 
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whcrcvet a rivct-cfitracc of sufficient width co allow culdvacion 
coincides with tributaty screams which will provide irrigation. 
Rainfall is negligible. Much barley is grown, some wheat and 
buck-whttt, peas, potatoes (a comparatively recent innovadon) 
and turnips. Near the villages, willows, junipers, poplar and firs 
will grow- There are also apricot-crecs, which produce a small 
but delicious fnuc. One may well doubt whether any non- 
Tibetan people has ever scctl^ in these regions. Linguistically 
the tquesdon is of great importance, for if there were Tibetans 
speaking other dialects in the west, there would be a plausible 
Acory to explain how classical Tibetan came to be written as it 
was. Thbn-mi Sambhota might then not have been first in the 
field and might have benefited from the experiments of his 
predecessors. There were certainly no Buddhists in Shang- 
Sb’ung. More than a century lacer during the reign of Trli- 
song-deu-isen, this land seems to have been renowned for it. 
p'bn-po magiaans. 

Since Sh'ang-Sh'ung is so vague a name, it is best to use the 
later names for these areas, some of which were in use probably 
even then. Guge is the name of the upper Sutlej Valley, whidi 
round about A.D. 1000 was co become the chief centre of Budd¬ 
hism in Tibetan lands-*® From here one important trade-route 
follows the Sutlej westwards through the Himalayas co what 
was then the important Buddhist country of jslandhara, From 
Guge another route leads up the Spici River through the 
country of the same name. From the head waters of the Spid 
one pass, the Kun-zang, leads westwards over co the wild 
Chandra Valley, thence north-westwards down the Chenab 
and so eventually to Kashmir ZZ). By climbing southwards 
out of the Chandra Gorge (widi a choice of cwo pa«cs, the 
Hamu or the Rohean^ one reaches the upper Beas River and 
the land of Kulu, which in the dme of Yuan Chwang was still 
a Buddhist country. Another pass, the Baralacha of over 16,000 
feet, can be gained in two or Arce days journey from the head of 
the Spiri River, leading by a choice of route co upper Lahul or 
northwards to Udakh. The routes favoured by Buddhist 
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pilgrims were chose to south, leading to jSlandhaca, Kulu 
and KasHnur. From Kashmir one might journey still further 
west CO Udi)^na (SwSc Valley) which was another famous 
Buddhist land. Ascending che Indus Valley one would reach 
Bru^^ (^ilgic) and Baltisdb. Thence across formidable passes, 
which seem not to have daunted che travellecs of those ch^’S. one 
might teach che Tarim Basin and go eastwards to Khotan. 

From che Mt, Kailas region there is a direct route down die 
Indus through Ladakh, which in chose days seems to have been 
neither Tibetan nor Buddhist, and thence to the Tarim Basin 
chtough Baliistln. This was the route used by Tibetan troops in 
their great outranking of the Chinese strongholds, but it was 
one chat would have had Kccle attracdon for missionaries and 
scholars. In spice of che difSculdes of travel, very close cultural 
contacts were maintained by all these western Buddhist 
countries, and even if the Tibetans of the Yar-lung Valley Snt 
became aware of the arc of writing and of Buddhism in Khotan, 
it was inevitably to Kashmir, che great Buddhist centre, that 
their attentions were at once directed They do noc seem to have 
become properly aware of Nepal until the end of the seventh 
century, where all their initial cultural requirements could have 
been met with hr less trouble. Thereafter Indian masters were 
sought and invited in this country and from Vikiamaitla and 
the ocher great Buddhist centres in Magadha. But che connec¬ 
tion with che west was never weakened and with che destruction 
of organized Buddhism in central Tibet Allowing upon che 
murder of RJl-pa-cen, the iniciacive passed firmly to che west. 

Many places in the Nepal Valley still look very much as the 
Tibetan travelling-scholars must have seen them first 1,250 
years ago, but in jSlandhara, Kulu and Kashmir scarcely a trace 
of anything Buddhist now remains. One realizes by contrast 
what a miracle of preservation is Nepal.^® Further west in the 
regions of Peshawar and Taxila, once Kanishka’s capitals, and 
still fiothec north-west at Bamiyin there has been no lack of 
archaeological discoveries to attest the importance of these 
places in Buddhist history. Nowhere is there any active (race 
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of Buddhism in the west on this side of the Himalayas, except 
perhaps at a saaed lake set in the foothills some twelve miles 
case of Mandi (Za~hcrr) which figures piomincncly in the 
legends of Padma-sambha7a(pl. 23). 

Mandi is on the road that leads up into the Kulu Valley, and 
as the traveller must in any case break his journey up from the 
rail*head at Pathankoc. he may just as well stay the night at 
Mandi. It is a pleasant little Hindu town with temples and 
little baching ghats flanking die river and with the old Dam- 
dama Palace cowering imposingly over the central square. The 
Riwalsar Lake, known as the Lotus Pool (^adma-mtsho) by the 
Tibetans, is one of many places in the Himalayan regions, 
which is saaed both to Shaiviccs and to Buddhists. Its special 
interest consists in its legendary conneaion with Padma- 
sambhava and this is sufficient co draw vast numbers of pil¬ 
grims every winter from all over Tibet, Many of them regard it 
as his bird-place, but this does not accord with the literary 
accounts. According to these, de Princess Mand 2 rav 5 , 
daughter of King Arshadhara of S'a-hor, resolved to practise 
religion and so her father caused her co cake her vows in front 
of ^ncarakshica. Observing that she was a fitting pupil, 
Padma-sambhava came through de air from Uddi^uia, mani¬ 
fested himself and gave her inscruedon- This was seen by a 
cowherd who spread che report that a charlatan was with the 
princess. The report reached the king and indeed it proved true 
that a man was in her company- The princess was placed in a 
pit which was filled with thorns, and Padma-sambhava was led 
out of the town co a wild spot, tied to the wood of a blazing 
fire and left dere. The smoke did not cleat for seven days, so 
dc king went » see the cause- The place had changed into a 
lake, foom che centre of which emerged a locus and upon it was 
a boy of eight years. The king was abashed. Padma-sambhava 
manifested himself and accepted the king's ofo of his kingdom 
and MandiravS as his bride. * 

« Toussaiac, Pain* Thcng^ii, p- 169 0 .; Bvans-Weaea, The TiUtan Btei 
of the GfoU Liher4iUft, 14^S. 
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Thus this little lake near Msui<di is the magic lake of the 
Precious Master's maoifestation. A temple in hii honour is 
erected on the bank. It shows no sign of age, but this is 
scarcely to be expected, as large offerings arc received and it is 
constandy being renovated. Other legendary traces of Padma- 
sambhava exist along the routes listed above- There is the litde 
^monascecy of GandKola above the junction of the Bhaga and 
the Chandra which is associated with his name and is un¬ 
doubtedly of ffxiz age.®* Ac Mako in the lower Spiti Valley 
(KunSwar) there is a small temple also of great age, built over 
his supposed foot-print on the rock.* Scanty and uncertain 
as these traces are, they are given greater substance by the 
sQvngch of popular traditions. The Precious Master is not for¬ 
gotten and iose who know litde enough of Buddhist teachings, 
will still wear his image in a cham-bw round their neck. My 
servant Kal-zang was such a one. 

\ 

Indigenous Beliefs 

That the decay of Indian Buddhism in these western lands 
has been gradual is indicated by the journals of two Tibetan 
pilgrims, one of die durceenth century and one of the early 
seventeenth century, which have been edited by Professor 
Tued.^ Their dcscinacion was Uddi)^na, the land of Padma- 
sambhava, where alrca<^ in the early seventh century Yuan 
Chwang had observed that the monks who survived there 'were 
all mal»)^sts who occupied themselves widi silent meditation, 
were dever at reddng their books without penetrating their 
deep meaning, lived striedy according to their rules and were 
especially expert in magic exorcisms'." As has been shown in a 
previous chapter, we know foom the texts that originated in 
this period and in these areas, how many indigenous beliefs 
were being mixed with Buddhist doctrines. It is from asso- 

* Tued, Part i, p. 172. 

* Tued, Tiheien filgrms tn r&e 5 waf Valt^. 

* Watters, Yuan 1 . 226. 
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ciation wich these beliefs chat the name of Padma-sambhava 
became so (otous, for they have proved far stronger than the 
teachings of the higher religion, Since many elements in Tibetan 
B udd h ism seem to be of western Himalayan origin, there is 
some confirmation of the Tibetan historical tradition which 
relates that the first foreign teachings to arrive in the country 
were p^bn-po and unorthodox Buddhist practices from the west. 
Especially associated with Uddi)^na is a class of feminine 
beings known as There is fre^^uent reference co them in 

the tantric texts, where they appear as the partners of the 
yogins, flocking around them when they visit the great places of 
pilgrimage. Their presence was essential co the performance of 
the psyAo-scxual rites and their activities generally are so 
gruesome and obscene as to earn them quite properly the name 
of witch. They enter Tibetan mythology in a rather more gentle 
aspect, and ceasing altogether to be beings of flesh and blood, 
they become the bestowers of mystic doctrines and bringets of 
divine offerings. They become the individual S]^bols of divine 
wisdom with which die meditator must mystically unite, and 
although iconographically they retain that fierce and gruesome 
forms, in such a context witdi seems rather a harsh name for 
them. The Tibetans craiiriatedtheriame^i^|«r(ffltifl-'^wn4), 
which Mr. Evans-Wentz regularly translates as fairy, but this 
scarcely does justice to their composice character.® They are 
important in our study because they become one of the 
members of the new tantric trilogy, which replaces the ortho¬ 
dox one ofiBuddha-Doccrine-Congcegaaon, in which all new 
entries to the order had always vowed their faith. The new 
trilogy is Lama-Yidam-Kandroma, that is to say: spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor, tutelary divinity and mystic partner. These three are 
the Union of the Three Precious Ones, conceived of as em¬ 
bodied in Padma-sambhava himself, and around whom there 
has developed an extensive and elaborate liturgy, 

* la modem Nepal ihe term ha& come w tne^ ‘prosutuce', its earlier 
religious associadoos beiag endrely fotgeceea. This is espial oc che geaem 
dcvaluaceBofccRoioology, which we discussed in di. 
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Equally imporunc is chc <rulc of the Lords of the Soil (ta^ 
who are pre>eminencl7 moiuitain-gods, as might well be 
etpecced in the Himalayas. Three important ones exist in the 
west, Kye-phang of Lahul, Jam>la of Spiti and Puigyul of 
Kurwwax. The idea of Lords of the Soil is probably an importa¬ 
tion into central Tibet, foe the term is generally used anonymously 
in Tibetan rituals. When a special identity is given to the god, 
as in the case of the God of the Plain (ther^Iha) in the Liturgy 
of the Universal Saviour this comes about 

from the adoption of a proper Tibetan divinity, The true Lord 
of the Soil is never depicted and has no image. His sole 
symbol is an upright stick, on the top of which may be placed 
a rrident, which is diva's borrowed property. To the stick 
garlands ace attached, often in the form of strips of dirty rag, 
and as a pedestal a pile of stones muse serve. Cairns of such 
a kind are found on the suminits of all passes, and the merit 
seems to be the same, whether one adds scone, stick or rag, 
Temples may be erected in their honour in or near the villages, 
but no symbol other than the trident is placed wichin.^^ This 
sort of mountain-god involves a he mote elementary notion 
than chat of the divine king and his descent on the mountain- 
cop, which was discussed above, and it would be fuule to argue 
any connection. Myths seldom provide the material for re¬ 
sponsible deductions, What, however, is dear for all to see, is the 
confusion which takes place between the chb-cen (stupa) and 
the cairn of the mountain-god, so that cho-cens which had been 
built by the ^chful, came to be honoured in a seme that was 
never intended, All the Buddhist temples in Spiti have cho- 
tens of a sort before them, out of which prorrude the usual 
sticks with rags appended and often rams’ horns thrust 
amongsc them, for the latter are especially detesable to 
spirits that are ill-disposed. 

It is impossible to know the exact relationship chat existed 
between the indigenous beliefs of the mountain folk and those 
of chc wandering yogins. The beliefs of che latter, even when 
they called themselves Buddhist, were permeated with hecero- 
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dox elements, so that later on it becomes impossible a cell 
whether these were of Indian, Himalayan or Tibetan origin. All 
these elements have been welded together to form the different 
ritual cycles, which are now represented upon Tibetan altars. 
While it is true that those who look to Padma-sambhaTa 
as the source of theii doctrine, have preserved many beliefs 
that have clearly nothing to do with Indian Buddhism, one 
miosc remember that their legends and rituals were not codified 
until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by which tiine a 
process of adoption and adaptation, which was only in tes 
beginnings in the eighth century, would have reached its 
conclusion. All this work of amalgamation is attributed to 
Padma-sambhava, who thus becomes the great tranquillizer of 
indigenous divinities and the great converter of the Tibetans, 
as though it had all happened in the course of a few years. This 
gives of course an entirely false impression of the first centuries 
of Tibetan Buddhism, presenting it all as a series of magical 
feats, when in teali^ human effort and selEess activity of 
quite another order were involved, However, when speaking of 
its nobler aspea, one should remember that the whole amc 
there inevitably continued the less wortl^ process of adapeadon 
misinterpretation and distortion, so that Tibetan Buddhism 
appears as it does today, at once the purest and the most de¬ 
based of Buddhist traditions. 

The Kings of Guqs 

So much destruction, rebuilding and redecorating have taken 
place in cencral Tibet, that one must go to the west in order to 
find undisturbed the monuments of an earlier age. Since with 
the destruction of organized Buddhism in cenual Tibet after 
the murder of Ral-pa-cen, the initiative passed to the western 
countries, it is of this second spreading of the doctrine (as the 
Tibetan historians call it), that the Buddhist sites there provide 
illustration. It will be remembered chat Lang-dar-ma was slain 
by a Buddhist monk in 842, but this action far ffom 
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Strengthening the Buddhist cause i resulted in a period of 
anarchy and intcmaJ strife. Consequendy this period appears 
as one of general gloom in the later historical works- Buddhism 
was not destroyed by any means, but in the absence of guidance 
ftom enlightened lead^, only the more popular and less 
worthy forms dereloped. The tales of magical powers that 
were acquired and the disregard of conventional morality arc 
exactly in keeping with the biographies of the eighty-four 
Great Siddhas, frcffn whom ultimately all these practices were 
derived. Although so as the scholastic tradition is concerned, 
it is convenient to speak of two spreadings of the doctrine* 
there seems to have been no break in the transmitting of the 
yogic practices. Mary of these hermits may have been worthy 
fellows, but they can have done little to establish the doctrine 
generally amongst die Ity-fblk of Tiber. It is clear too that the 
lay-folk regarded them merely as the wielders of special powers, 
and there muse have been many who were prepared to profit 
from such foolish oedolity. 

Once again the re-establishing of orthodox doctrine was the 
work of kings. At the beginning of the tenth century a gtesic- 
^andson of Lang-dar-ma established himself, seemingly by 
marriage, as a chieftain in Pu-rang (spu-hrangs). From there he 
conquered the whole of wescetn Tibet from Mount Kailas to 
Ladakh. After his death this kingdom was divided between his 
three sons.* The historical sources at our disposal disagree on 
just how the division was made, except that one portion was 
certainly Ladakh. In any case by the end of the tenth century 
the son of one of the three brothers had become pre-eminent 
as king of Guge, holding swty throughout the whole Sutlej 
Valley at least from the Shipke Pass eastwards, and also 
possibly over lower Spitx. There follows then throughout the 
eleventh century a series of kings who were devoted co the 

* For A full dhcusrioB of this u>d corapsntive cables of cbeir 

geneology see Tvul, hti-Til., H, 'EUn-ehen-biaiig-po e la Rinasda del 
Buddhiimo oel Tibec iatomo &1 nuUe', p. 14 S. This work is of eapical 
importance frr the whole period under preseoc conslderarioo. 
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Buddhist dairine and were determined to establish ics true 
traditions. For in the words of the Blw AnHois: ‘Not wich- 
scanding the fact that some of the cantric precepts were to be 
found in 0 and Tsang (the two provinces of central Tibet) and 
Nga-ri (western Tibet), tantric practices had become defiled. 
Meditation on the idomatc reality was abandoned and many 
coarse practices made their appearance. This was noticed ^ 
the kings of Nga-ri (western Tibet) and although they did not 
voice their objection openly, they sent inviueions to numerous 
learned pundits, who were able to remove these obsucles by 
placing living beings on the padi of purity.' * 

The first king with whom we are concerned, renounced the 
throne and cook the religious name of Ye-she-6 (Light of 
Wisdom), being succeeded by his brother, who seems to have 
ruled for a very short rime. He was followed by his son Lha-de 
(lha~ldi), who was again rapidly followed by his son 0-de (oi-Id/). 
When 0 -de came to the throne, his great-uncle Ye-she-6 was 
still alive, although held captive by a barbaric frontier-tribe, 
0 -de had two brothers, who took religious names, Ch'ang- 
chup-6 (Light of Enlightenment) and Sh’i-wa-6 (Light of 
Peace) and associated themselves with him in the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the kingdom- The great Indian sage, Atlla, of whom 
more will be said below, arrived in Guge in 1042 during the 
ceign of these brothers. One might add chat the two sons of Yc- 
she-6 also took religious vows with their father. Indeed one 
gains the impression that the whole royal family was intent 
on one thing only, namely the establishing of Buddhism in 
their domains. This impression is largely confirmed by the 
temples and monasteries, founded by them, that arc still 
standing. They worked of course through intermediaries, for 
their chief function was to provide the inspiration and the 
funds. These intermediaries were Tibetans who were spedaily 
selected for the cask, supplied with gold and sent to seek in 
India the texts and the explanation of their meaning. They 
were also empowered co invite to Tibet those Indian masters 
* AjtnaU I, 204. 
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who could bt persuided co come. 0 £ che Tibetan scholars the 
most renowned was Rin-chen S'ang-po (Good Gem) who lived 
from 958 to 10551 ^ Indian masters, Atlsa, who lived 

from 982 CO 1054. These cwo so cypify the activities of this 
period, chat a brief study of their lives will provide the 
clearest possible account of this cultural transfer from India 
to Tibet. 


Rin-Chen S'ang-po 

Rin-chen S'ang-po was one of twenty-one youths chosen by 
Yc-she-6 and sent to India, All but cwo, Rin-chen S’ang-po and 
Lek-pai-she-iap, died without ever completing their studies. 
This need be no exaggeration, for it is ^uite typical of the toll 
of life and wealth chat was taken by these ventures. Tibetans 
come of a completely different racial stock fmm Indians, and 
accustomed as ^ey are to living above 20,oco feet, the climate 
of India except perhaps for two mondu in the middle of the 
winter season, is a torment for them and they succumb easily 
to disease. Rin-chen S’ang-po studied in Kashmir for many 
years and also visited central India. The number of his masters 
is said to have been seventy-five. Most Buddhist scholars were 
skilled only in one branch of learning, sysremacic philosophy 
(ahhidhamd) or mystical philosophy (prajnapSramitA) or logic, 
itiomsdc discipline historical or c^uasi-historical dis¬ 

courses attributed to the ^ya-Sage (sutrai) or special mediu- 
tional and ritual practices (tentras), and even then the texts on 
which their knowledge was based v,^uld be strictly limited. 
Hence there arose the need to progress from one mastcc to 
anothet, seeking copies of the texts, interpretations of them and 
in the case of the tantras the methods of their practice and 
actual realization.^ There were some reco^ized sets of works, 
for example the vina^ and its commentaries, but there was at 
that time no complete canon, which needed but to be systema¬ 
tically translated in a scholarly way. Texts were collected and 
translated piece-meal in accordance with the individual's 
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aptitude and propensities. The ^^tness of Rin-chen S*ang-po 
consists in the fact chat he became rfic head of a whole school of 
Tibetan scholars and translators, thus tendering possible the 
co-ordinacion of the work on a large scale. • The type of doctrine 
favoured by him is that which is still characteristic of Tibetan 
Buddhism, namely tantric practice with personal realization of 
the true nature of mystical philosophy as its aim. It is in¬ 
teresting to observe that the only practical reference to the 
bodhisactva-career concerns the royal dynasty. In the days of 
Trhi-song'deu-tsen. ^ntarakshita had borne the title 
sattva and the dispute of his pupil Klamala^la with the 
Chinese teacher, MahSyina, was concerned with the juscifica- 
cion of the gradual way towards enlightenment, that is to s^ 
by alcruiscic activity throughout many births. It is <]uite under¬ 
standable that this method should appeal to Buddhist kings. 
We are informed char Ye^he-o was in doubt as to whether the 
cantras were the true doctrine, and he certainly received the 
dele of Bodhisattva.^ The financing of temples and schools, of 
foreign travel and costly Indian guests, all produedve of 
much merit, was a more suiuble occupadon for religious- 
minded kings chan the pracdsing of mysdc dcuals. That such 
however represented the religious practice of those whom these 
kings supported, there can be no doubt. Those who were now 
one-poimedly intent on the religious life, were concerned with 
finding the most efficacious means to enli^cenment In the 
course of one life's time. The texts which told of the bodhi* 
sateva's slow and noble career were all aansUted, but theit 
value was that of general edification for the benefit of others, 
who although religiously inclined, were sdll immersed in the 
affairs of this world, Those who now deliberately renounced 
the world sought a ht more rapid fulfilment of their aspira- 

* Prof. Tued has Jbeed Kis colbbotatos and the texts tiuisbced by them. 
bid-Tih.,Tl. pp. 59-49. 

* *He aekn^ledg^ the Vehicle gf Philosophy to be the Word of the 

Buddhs, bot iA concerns the emerss, he was in doubt as to theit being the 
Due teaching, since the tanrrie exorcise indulged in perverse acts, as chat of 
deltTennce through seaual ecstasy, ere.' II, p. 212). 
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tion$. Hence there is great preoccupation with the tancric 
cycles. The scheme employed was the vajra-dhatu~mandate (see 
above pp. 69 fF.) which is described in several impoiunc texts, 
notably Tbt Sympesium qJ TfMth All tht Teth^atas (Sarva~ 
!eth^aie~iatrva<am^raha), to which we have referred above and ' 

which was one of the tancras cranslaccd by Rm-chen-S'ang'po 
himself. One may note chat this early group of tancras, which 
centre around Vairocana and are free of the later sexual sym* 
holism, also found favour in Central Asia, China and Japan, 
and it seems likely therefore chat the source of these texts was 
in all cases Kashmir. 

The route followed by Rin-chen S'ang-po on his travels 
would have taken him either down the Sutlej Valley to India 
and thence across difEcuic foot-hills to the Beas Valley and so 
north-westwards to Kashmir, or he may have followed the 
northern route through Spiel and the Chandra Valley, In any 
case like many Tibetans he was a great traveller, for even if he j 

only founded a proportion of the one hundred and eight 
temples chat are ascribed to him, he muse have journeyed far 
and wide. Locally his name is still remembered as a founder of 
amplcs and the Sutlej Valley seems to boast the greater share,« 1 

This valley probably provides the easiest route from India 
to Tibet and here the change of climatic conditions, although 
gradual, is none the less well marked. In spite of intermarriage 
in the ciansitional area, only people of Tibetan stock relish 
living above 10,000 feet. Spiti provides a cogent example of 
this feet, for although it can be entered in the west from Kulu 1 

and in the east from the Sutlej Valley, it has completely pre¬ 
served its Tibetan character. Over many of the passes travel is 
only possible between June and November, fee snow and ice 
clamp down during most of the year and bitter winds blow 
through the vaQeys, Thus the season for leaving Tibet is the , 

* Th? first of these on the way into Tibet this route is chat of Kajum, 
tvhce the detond Hungarian sehoUr, Csoma de Kotos lived from 1827^^0, 

WMkmg on h» suousary of the contents of che Tibetan Canon, which sdl 
serves as our chief guide m these mauive volumes. 
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Tety worst one for a Tibotan to arrive m India. Hence travellers 
from Guge would probably prefer to foUcw the more arduous 
rout© through Spici, for they would thereby remain rhe longer 
in Tibetan territoty while still drawing nearer to Kashmir- 

Of the temples attributed to Rin-chen S'ang-po one very 
important one ts Tabo in lower Spici. Ic consists now of a 
compound rather less chan loo yards square, enclosed within 
high mud-brick walls, standing in the flat valley-boccom near 
the river. Within the compound there is a main temple, oblong 
in shape, which is entered through an ante-chamber. On cither 
side are two smaller temples and at the fat end of the com¬ 
pound is a very small onci standing quite alone. There are ruins 
of other buildings, presumably once the cells of the monks, and 
a large ntimber of chd-tens, ail in varying stages of decay. All 
che buildings ace constructed of large sun-dried clay bricks. The 
roofs are fiat, braced with wooden struts and supported by 
wooden pillars. The whole place is in process of sad decay, for 
che few monks that now care for it, have neither the will nor 
the means to carry out the necessary preservation. An upper 
monastery high up on che mountain-side has long been 
abandoned. The monks now all live in the village, which is 
about zoo yards upstream, and although no one lives within 
the enclosure, they readily agreed to my setting up camp there 
and using the old monastery-kitchen. Morning and evening one 
member of che community comes to light lamps before che 
images in che main temple and to intone supplications to Dorje 
Jik-ch’e (Vajra-bhairava) in the room of the Fierce Proieciors, 
for the monastery belongs to the Ge-luk-pas (Yellow Hat 
Sect), for whom divinity is chief protector. Nowhere have 
che deep tones of Tibetan religious refrain with their accom¬ 
paniment of drum and cymbals seemed so harrowing as in this 
ancient all bur forgotten sice. • 

The centre of interest is the main temple, for this alone can 

* Ic was viatKd by Fraoeke la 1909 (-Aaf. Ini. Tih., I. pp. ^ hy 

Tued in 19^3 { 2 n/-Tih., Ill, Put !, pp. 2{-115 and I-i 3 qD. Tm 
lacces work repf ea«ats a eoiaplete scudf of temples ia Spiu and Kunavw. 
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ht attributed with cercaincy to the eleventh century. Inside 
chete is an inscription, o£ which the opening sentence reads: 
‘This temple was first founded by the Ancestor the Bodhisattva 
in the ape-year and now fotty-six years later the Royal De¬ 
scendant the Mighty One Ch'ang-chup-d, motivated by the 
thought of enlightenment* has carried out repairs to this 
temple.’* There need be no doubt therefore that Tabo was once 
a special interest of two most religious kings of Guge, Yc- 
she-6 and his great-nephew Ch'ang-chup-d. But there is some¬ 
thing else inside this temple chat brings one hi closer to the 
times of Rin-chen S’ang-po chan any inscription can do. Set 
around the wails at about head-height are life-size stucco 
images of the divinities of the vaJra-d^tv-monJala. The ccnrral 
divinity, a four-fold image of Vairocana, is sec above the altar at 
the fat end of the hall, in the normal cross-legged posture and 
widi two images of Rin-chen S’ang-po placed just below him. 
The other four buddhas of the directions, each of them flanked 
by four bodhisattvas, two to the left and two to the right, are 
set against the side walls. The four buddhas are distinguished 
from the other images by chrir generally larger proportions and 
they are of the appropriate colours and with the proper hand- 
gestures,^* Against wall of enny are sec four feminine 
diviniciei and just inside the door-way two fierce male ones. 
Likewise against the wall are four more feminine divinities 
with two fierce male ones at the entrance to the passages that 
lead beyond into the apse. The eight feminine diriruries are the 
goddesses of personified worship, Vajra-gaity, Vajra-garlarud, 
Vajra-song, Vajta-dance, Vajra-perfume, Vajra-flower, Vajra- 
lamp and Vajra-incense. Tlie four fierce male ones ate the 
guardians of the four directions: Vajra-hook, Vajra-noose, 
Vajra-bufst and Vajra-fuiy. * 

* Tiled, tit., p. 146. Ye-she-e muse have died about 1040, shonly 
before Ak sninl of At& ia Tibet. Assuming he wss dead, whm Ch’aag* 
ehup-b earned oue the repairs, this would make che earliesc dace for che 
fbuodiog of Tabo a.u. 996. As an spe<year occurs evecy twelfth year, oae 
may caiculace che oexc po&sibiUtyas 1008. 

* see above, pp. 67-8. 
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It is unlikely that all these images are originals of the 
eleventh century, but they are certainly deliberate replacements 
of the originals. It is doubtful whether there survives any¬ 
where else an ancient temple, laid out as this one is: a complete 
three dimensional mandala, where there intrudes no image 
which is not part of the general scheme. One should realize 
how far removed from any notion of idolatry was the setting up 
of such a cycle of divinities. No single image has significance 
in itself. As an integrated whole they represent the manifold 
human personality transmuted into the ideal condition of 
buddhahood. This temple does not therefore contain a 
collection of anthropomorphic gods, but is intended as a sym¬ 
bolic expression of the go^ of religious striving and the means 
that lead to ic. There can be no surer sign of the degeneration 
of the doctrine than the juxtaposition of images and paintings, 
which have no significant relation the one to the other, and 
which are placed there purely from sentimental motives. Only 
in these cases and they are, alas, the more general, might one 
speak of idolatry in Tibetan Buddhism. But this was clearly 
not the intention of Rin>chen S'ang-po and his assistants. 

There can be no doubt cf their preference for the tantric 
cycles which have Vairocana as their ceniie. At Nako at the 
lower end of the Spiti River m another temple attributed to 
to Rin-chen S'ang-po there is a fine sec of stucco images of 
Vairocana and the other four buddhas.* Most important of all 
from the point of view of the excellence of composition of stucco 
figures and surrounding frescoes would seem to be the White 
Temple of Tsaparang, the ancient capital of the Guge Kings, - 
whii has been visited and interpret^ by Professor Tucci.* 

But we have not yee finished with the main temple of Tabo. 
At the far end beyond the fourfold image of Vairocana and pasc 
the two fierce guardians, one enters a kind of apse. Here upon a 
low platform one comes first upon two standing stucco-images 
of bodhisatevas. Then three steps higher is a large three-sided 

* Tucci,«/. cit~, p. 244 ff. and pluea LXXV^UCCVL 

^ Tucci, bti-Tih., Q, Part 2, p. 117 £. and pUu» LXX-UGQl. 
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shrine, wherein is seaeed a buddha-image in the meditation 
posture upon an elevated throne formed with two lions 
standing back to back (pi- 2 jr). Two more bodhisarcvas stand 
one on either side of the shrine. This can be circumambulated 
for a small passage runs round behind ic, the backowsil being 
painted with innumerable little buddha-figurcs- This main 
buddha-image is shown with the hand-posture of Amxcabha, 
and it is indeed as such diat the head-monk identified him, 
naming the attendant bodhisactvas as Khasarpana (a form of 
Avalokiteivara), and Mahaschlmaprapta, who stand nearest to 
the throne, and those on the lower platform as Kshitigarbha 
and Akiiagarbha. But if it were a normal Amitibha-image, 
the animals beneath the throne should be peacocks and not 
lions, for just as the five buddhas have their difierent colours 
and gestures and symbols, so they have different vehicles: 

^ Vaimana Ahhohiya Ratnasamhhctva Amitihha Amogbasi^ihi 

Lions Elephants Horses Peacocks Harpies 

A lion throne was the attribute of the ^ya-Sage before it 
was inherited by Vairocana (sec above p. 47) and like the 
uxv^ualified tide Bha^mSn (Lord) it belongs essentially to the 
one transcendent buddha. If then Amitabha is placed upon a 
lion-throne in the sanctuary of this temple, where Vairocana 
and d>e other four buddhas are displayed, it can only be be¬ 
cause he is here being honoured as supreme transcendent 
buddha, in whom the ocher five lose their idendty. We have 
already referred above to a sixth buddha, known as Vajrasateva 
or Vajradhara, who was identified as the one transcendent lord 
in succession, as it were, to Vairocana, and we noted the pre¬ 
eminence of the vajra and hence the vajra^family in uncric 
Buddhism. But here it would seem to be the loms-family with 
AmitSbha at its head, which takes the lead. Once more this is a 
sure connection with north-western India and Kashmir, 
whence devotion co AmicSbha also passed across Central Asia 
to China and Japan. By contrast this buddha is of litde im¬ 
portance in Nepal, where Akshobhya is the favourite. This may 
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well redecc che siiuation that cxiitcd in Magadha- Of the later 
imporcance of the locus-family in Tibetan Buddhism there is 
no doubt. Thus Padma-sambhava is conceived of as nirmSna^ktya 
of AmitSbha (see p. 37), not just as some schematic incidental 
identification, but as pare of the essential basis of Nying-ma-pa 
ritual. The cutelaiy divinity of this sect is Padma-Nartc^vara 
(Lotus Lord of Dance) who is a form of Avalokiteivara and thus 
semhh<^-kaya of Amitabha (p. 235). The popularity of 
Avalokiteivara in Tibet is presumably to be ejtplained by the 
popularity of this divinity (known as Lokesvara and popularly 
confused with ^iva) in the Himalayan regions generally. 
Hence the Dalai Lamas have been recognized as manifestations 
of this same god and the Panchen Lamas, by reason of the 
greater spiritual excellence which is traditionally aiciibuced to 
them, are identified with Amitibha. These idendficadons 
involve considerable discordon of the theory of the three-fold 
buddha-body, but they serve the present argument by illus¬ 
trating how firmly established was the pre-eminence of the 
lotus-family. As is well known, these two prelates belong to the 
Oe-luk-pas (Yellow Hats), the reformed sect, which was 
founded by Tsong-kha-pa. Sensibly enough from the Tibetan 
point of view Tsong-kha-pa is regarded by his followers as an 
emanation of Manjuirl. It might therefore have been mote 
logical to have assigned their grand-lamas to Vairocana’s 
teahSgata’fiimly, to which Mahjuiri properly belongs, thereby 
firmly distinguished themselves from the red-hatted followers 
of Padma-sambhava, whose ways they castigated as so corrupt. 
But it is Ami^bha who is acclaimed by both parties. It is of 
great interest therefore to find him already accorded first place 
in Rin-chenS'ang-po’s temples.* 

Around the walls beneath the images of the Vairocana’s 
circle of divinities there runs a series of frescos. Those along 
the left wall tell in successive scenes the story of the bodhi- 
sattva-prince Nor-s^ang and chose to the right tell the story of 

* This is also ch« inceociao of a similar image in che White Temple at 
Tsaparang(Tueei, e;. Hi,, Parc 2, p. 122 ff. and pi. XCVI^ 
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the ^2kya-Sage. Once again these have not been painted here 
for the sake of mere decoration, but they represent the advance 
of the bodhisattva to buddhahood. It is an expression through 
the dme>process (in this case of two human Jives) of the trans¬ 
mutation of phenomenal existence into the perfection of buddha¬ 
hood- According to the mystical philosophy (irrajnapSrmiti) 
which is the essential basis of all the tantras, the process of 
time is only a conventional reality. It has an apparent existence 
only so long as one remains immersed amongst the false 
associations of phenomenal things. Thus for the followers of 
the cancras, who sought realiaation of absolute truth here and 
now. the stories of the gradual advance towards buddhahood 
through a time-process take on a purely symbolic significance. 
However this may be, the chief interest of these frescos for us 
is their style, for they clearly reveal their Indian inspiradon- 
' The Tibetans invited not only religious teachers, but also 
craftsmen, who transmitted their traditions of painting and 
carving to their Tibetan pupils- This had considerable effect 
upon the whole later development of Tibetan arc-forms, for 
these were already conditioned by Indian and Nepalese styles 
long before China began to exert an influence in this respect. 
Sections of the ceilings at Tabo are decorated with motifs 
which recall at once the caves of Ajanca, graceful human-forms, 
flowers and birds and twisting garlands (pi. 2$e). If such 
exquisite work was being done in western Tibet in the eleventh 
and succeeding centuries, how much beauty of just this kind 
must have existed in the India of the preceding centuries! 
One is saddened at the thought of how fragile is such human 
skill. Once destroyed by adverse circumstances, an art is lose 
forever, 

The temples founded during the times of the great religious 
kings of Guge seem to have been built generally in the plain, 
which may well be indicative of the safe prosperity chat chefr 
rule ushered in- Other monasteries in Spici arc built like 
fortresses on mountain-tops, and as fortresses they have 
suffered the ravages of war, of which the most disastrous must 
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have been che Dogra invasion of 1834.* Dankhac, chc former 
capital of Spiti, is built upon a crest of crags ac 12,750 feet. 
Right on che suirunic is che old fort, now occupied by the 
village-headsman, Padma Kiin-s'ang. Below it are che orinary 
houses, all builc of mud-bricks and white-washed in che 
normal style and descending ac an amazingly sceep angle (pis. z6 & 
27), Towards the river chc ridge juts out over a precipice and 
it is here chat che monastery has been built. $0 that from one 
side *of its courc-yard one might easily fall into rocky space. 
There are cwo temples, both very small, connected hy rough 
stone steps and a ladder made from a notched tree-trunk. The 
fnscos are good, although in importance they are not to be 
compared with the early ones ac Tabo. They arc in a very bad 
condition and in che lower temple they have disappeared almost 
completely from one wall. On che right one can make out 
Padma-sambhava, Vajradhara, Green T^a and Amitlbha. The 
images on the altar ace ^akya-muni Banked by Maitreya and 
Tsong*kha-pa. In chc upper temple are paintings of ^kya- 
muni, Tsong-kha-pa and the eight Buddhas of Medicine. The 
Ge-luk-pas (Yellow Hats) began to gain influence in western 
Tibet in che sixteenth century and it is co this period chat all 
chese paintings may be ascribed. They belong co the very last 
period, in which anything of value was produced in western 
Tibet. In 1650 che kingdom of Gugc disintegrated as a result 
of chc ag gr essive campaigns of King Senge-nam-gycl of Ladakh 
and only sixteen years later both Guge and Ladakh were at che 
mercy of chc central Tibetans supported by che Mongolians, 
who fixed chc Tibetan frondcr just east of Tabo, where it has 
remained until today. During the last three centuries this 
whole region has become mote and more impoverished. Guge 
and Pucang have been steadily ransacked by unscrupulous self- 
seeking governors appointed from Lhasa, while Ladakh and 
Spiti live been subjected to the ravages of Moslem iconoclasts. 
It is truly remarkable that Tabo should have been spared this 
file. The other important monastery of Spiti, that of Kyi, was 
* see A. H- Fraoeke, Hitnry Western Tibet, p. 137 S. 
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completely ravaged, so despite its spectacular sicuadon on a 
rocky knoll and ihe large number of monks chat still throng 
there, it contains very little of arciscic merit. It has of course 
been repainted, but in an unseemly garish manner. 

The subsidiary temples at Tabo are well worthy of mendon, 
for their frescos like chose of Dankhar date from the last period 
of Guge's greatness. The two immediately on cither side of the 
main temple are adorned with the eight Buddhas of Medicine, a 
set of divinides which constantly appears in western Tibet- In 
Tabo alone they arc depicted four times over. The chief of the 
group is the Btiddha Master of Medicine (san^f-r^ysssman gyl hla) 
whose funedon is suEiciencIy clear. He is invoked in all the 
medical texts, of which there are a large number in the Tibetan 
canon. These texts all originated in India and were not specifi¬ 
cally Buddhist, but since Tibet and China received their know¬ 
ledge of Indian medical theory and praedee as part of their 
Buddhist heritage, there was obviously need of a special buddha 
who had propounded these special doctrines. The names of six 
odiers are: 

Good Characteristics (mtshan-h^s^pa) 

Immaculate Gem of Excellent Gold {gs^r-h^art^dri-md^n-ehen) 

Gem-Moon (rin-iben 

Thorough-knowing King (mngon-ntkiyen rgyal-pc) 

Ocean Melody of the Sound of the Doctrine (ches-sgra rgya- 
mtsho d^an^) 

Most Noble Sorrowless One (rr^ang-ngan mgd mthog dptd) 

As the eighth ^al^a-muni is added, thus giving a final touch of 
incoherence to the set. Originally, however, thwe seem to have 
been only seven, and possibly ^kya-mimi was added by con- 
fiision with the sec of seven former buddhas.^ Since he came at 
the end of this set, it was felt chat he should also come at the 
end of the other. Buddhists must often have been confused hy 
lists of names that were just names and nothing else. Only the 

* Vipa^n, ^ikkin, Vi^vabhu, KsaVucchaada, Kacakamuni. KSlyapa 
aad ^yajngni. 
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Buddha Mascer of Medicine is clearly dbdnguished kono- 
graphically, for he is blue with a begging bowl in the left hand, 
the eight hand pointing downwards and grasping a myrobalan- 
ftuic. The others are not consistently represented. In the temple 
to the south they occupy the two side walls with AmiSibha 
on the wall opposite the door, as chough he were the chief. In 
the temple on the northern side, however, Mairreya occupies 
this central position, not as a fresco but as a stucco-image. 
These associations seem to have no ritualistic or mystic 
significance, and merely represent the objects of devotion of 
those who had these temples painted- 

The outside temple on the southern side is certainly the finest 
of all the smaller ones. The central figure opposite the door is 
^kya-muni, fianked by Manjuitl and Maicr^. On the left 
hand wall are the Buddha Mascer of Medicine, Amicabha and 
Vajradhara. On the tight arc Vaixocana, Tara and Vijayl. Each 
is surrounded by his appropriate entourage, so chat Vaitocana 
appears once again as centre of a vajra-iihatu-mandala ^1, 25^). 
The corresponding temple to the north is similar, although the 
execution is inferior. The main divinities are the same with the 
omission of the Mascer of Medicine and Vajradhara. The little, 
temple at the far western end of the enclosure is the most 
recent of all. The main divinities are aga^n ^Skya-muni fianked 
by ManjuifI and Maicreya, and here for the only time at Tabo 
do we sec Tsong-kha-pa and Avalokice^vara. 

Avalokiielvara seems to have had no more imporrance in the 
Buddhism of western Tibet than in that of China and one may 
well suspect that this refiecced the sicuation in Kashmir and the 
north-west generally. This confirms the suggestion made above 
that he only became a great god by confusion with 5 iva, which 
occurred predominantly in central India and Nepal.* 

* There exisp, however, one very important shrine at TtiJaknSch in 
the Chenab gorgti where &va and Avaibkireivara are identified in the 
person of the Lord of the Three-Fold World. For a description of due 
shrine see J.Ph. Vogel. 'TriloknSch*,/A 5 fi, voJ. LXX (290a), Parti, No. l, 
P- 35 ff- 
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This survey has taken us well beyond the life-cimc of Rin- 
chen S*ang-po, but all ihe dirimties who Qxnt to adorn Tabo 
were part of the Buddhism of Kashmir with which he made 
contact. Only the little western temple is out of spirit with his 
times. The centre of his labours was the capital of Guge, 
To-ling, where he was appointed head-priest by King Lha-de 
and given the title of Vajradrya, which then had not the de¬ 
based significance that it now has in Nepal. When AtTia 
arrived in Guge, Rin-chen s’ang-po was a very old man of 
eighty-ibur, and the Blw Anttali would have ui believe that it 
was not until this meeting chat he learned to meditate properly. 
He is generally referred to as the Great Translator and thus it Is 
su^ested that he had translated so many texts, that he failed to 
be aware of the essential significance chat was the basis of all of 
them. It is recounted that when AtUa visited him in his room 
at To-ling, he first recited laudatory verses in front of every one 
of the divinities. 'When he sat down on the mat, the Translator 
ir^uited from him: "Who composed these verses?"—"They 
were composed by me this veiy instant" replied the Master at 
which the Translator was filled with awe and amaaement. The 
Master then said to the Translator: "What sort of doctrine do 
you know?" The Translator cold him in brief about his know¬ 
ledge and the Master said: "If there are men such as you in 
Tibet, then there was no need of my coming here", and he 
joined the palms of his hands in a gesture of devotion. Again 
the Master asked the Translator: "O Great Translator, if an 
individual is to practise all the teachings of the tancras with¬ 
out rising from his mac, how is he to do it?" The Trans¬ 
lator replied: "He should practise each cancra separately." 
The Master exclaimed: "Rotten is this Translator I Indeed there 
was need of my coming co Tibet 1 All these tancras should 
be practised together." Then he caught him the Magic 
Mircoc of Seoet Mantras and a ^eat faith arose in the 
Translator and he thought: "This Master is the greatest 
of great scholars." He revised his translations with Aclia's 
assistance and after the latter's departure frr central Tibet, 
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practised profound mcdiudon for the last ten years of his 
life.'* 

This anecdote may not be without its basis in fact, but its 
chief inccncion is to give honour and gloty to Ad«, about 
whom a large number of stories still circulate in Tibet. As a 
collector and cransbcor of texts, Rin-chen s'ang-po was 
inevitably interested in their comparative values, but he was 
certainly initiated into the real meaning of the yoga-tantras, for 
he in cum conferred initiation on his disciples. Towards the 
end of his life the usk of giving instruction was largely taken 
over by Lck-pai-she-rap, known as the Junior Translator, who 
was the one other survival of the cwency-one youths who had 
been sent to Kashmir long before. During this period a large 
number of Indian pundits were invited. A certain JnSnairi of 
Kashmir is reported as having come without being invited, 
and he is of interest to us in that he stayed at Tabo and learned 
Tibetan, which seems to have been a rare feat. The whole onus 
of learning Sanskrit and rendering themselves competent in the 
spoken languages of Kashmir and central India fell upon the 
Tibetans. When the Indian masters came to Tibet, thty were 
regularly accompanied hy an interpreter, and the invitations 
that are mentioned were rather in the nature of persuasions ac¬ 
companied by large presents. But Tibetan honorific language 
conceals this subtle difference. 

AtISa 

After much such persuasion the great Attia eventually 
arrived in Guge at the age of sixty. He is presented by the 
traditional historians as an absolute prodigy of learning. He 
was a son of a certain King KalyS^ai of S a-hot and in his 
youth experienced a vision of TarS. which had the effect of 
setting him on his religious career. He went to Magadha and 
received initiarioo into the culc of Hevajra from a yogin 
named RShulagupu, taking the cantric name of Vajra of 

• XflMb, p. 149* I adcftowledge the great ^ of «ce« afforded to ch« 

imporaae work by Roerich’s recent translacioB- 
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Secret Knowledge. Thereafcet he travelled placing himself 
under various masters, especially Avadhutipa, who is one of the 
better known of the great yogins.® Ac the age of twenty-nine he 
took fonrul vows in a Mahasanghika community at Bodkgaya^ 
receiving the new name of Noble Knowledge Maker of Light 
(Dfpflmkjrtffry flane). He then studied die canonical works of the 
four main schools of Buddhism. This involved receiving in¬ 
struction from a knc^na teacher, and it is interesting to note 
that the rules of the bodhisatcva discipline did not allow him to 
spend more chan a week at a time with followers of the him^ana. 
In this way he passed two years at Odantapuri- Thereafter he 
studied mystic philosophy and the tancras at the feet of a large 
number of masters, several of whom were famous yogins, such 
as the Great K5^, Dombhipa, NSropa and Avadhutipa. Sub¬ 
sequently he became an elder of Vikramaiila Monastery. His 
fame reached the court of the kings of Guge, who at this time 
were spacing no effoers and no expense to induce the most 
nouble Buddhist scholars of India to visit Tibet. Dipankara re¬ 
buffed all the earlier inviutions and his consent at such a late 
age to make the diff cult journey seems to be connected with the 
sad face of the Bedhisateva-king Ye-she-b. He had been cap¬ 
tured by a barbarian frontier tribe and held to ransom.^^ rt was 
demanded that either he should renounce his foith in Buddhism 
or produce gold equal to the weight of his body. This must 
have happened very late in his life, foe it was his grand-nephew 
Chang-ckup-b who sec about collecting the gold. When 
brought, however, it fell shore by the weight of his head. Ye- 
she-b said that he would soon die in any case and so it would be 
better to expend the gold on getting learned masters from Tibet. 
Thus Dipankai'a was again invited and the king's self-sacrifice 
and the large offering of gold at last persuaded him to set out.* 
He travelled with his Tibetan escort to the Nepal Valley, 

• Ava-^u«pa, alias MaitripaaiwJ AdvayiTajea. A eeUcction of shore ertam« 

writuu by hrni, hw been published by B, Bhacsachayya ia COS, No. XL. 
Oae concerning the symbolism of ihe Fwe Btwldhas has been cnn&laced by 
myself m Buddhifl Textt^m, 24^$2. ' 

* Bltu Aftitals, p. 1^1 it. 
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visited 5 v 4 yambhunSch and founded a monastery called 
Samatha (Tranquil) with the co-operation of the King Ananca> 
kirti. After a delay of one year, he continued his journey to 
Tiber, possibly via MiwcangA He was met by an advance party 
sent by King 0 -de and his religious-minded brothers, who 
offered presents arid tea prepared in the Tibetan manner. His 
reaction to buttered tea seems to have been more favourable 
than thac of most recent travellers, for he is recorded as saying: 
'The combination of circumstances is very auspicious. This 
strange cup of precious substance contains the elixir of the 
wish-granting tree. What is the name of this drink which you 
prize so mui?' The translator replied: 'Venerable sir, it is 
called tea. The monks of Tiber drink ic. We do not know of tea 
being eaten, but the leaves are churned and the i^uid is drunk. 
It has many good properties.' Dipankara observed: ‘So excellent 
a beverage must have originated from the merits of the monks of 
Tibet/^ In fact this drink has been much maligned and very 
seldom receives the acknowledgement it deserves. Properly 
strained and churned with butter and salt ic is undoubtedly a 
most suitable drink in the higher altirudes beyond the Hima¬ 
layas. It would probably never have evoked so much adverse 
comment, if it had not been called tea, for there is no doubt 
that it cakes the new arrival unawares. 

Dipankara, now known as Atiia (Great Lord), spent three 
years in Guge, serving as chief religious guide. He gave in¬ 
struction in the higher tancric practice which aimed at com¬ 
plete emancipation and accepted the monastic order as the 
basis of the necessary training. He devised a special fotm of the 
Cu^asamajatantra with Lokesvara as the central divinity for 
the use of the king and wrote a general work on the stages of en¬ 
lightenment, called Tbt Lamp of the Path of EnUghtenment 
(Boihipatbapredlpd). 

* This is assuiuiflg chac h< risicH Palps (meders Tansin^, dose co the 
Gandskl fUver. See S. C. Das. Zn^esn Faniitt in iht LotJ of Snow, p. 7ti 
Tueei, 7 m CiunfU e Fagod^, p. lOJ. 

* Das. InJisn PsnJili, p. 72. 
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By chc time of Atlla's visit Buddhism was again in the 
ascendant in central Tibet. It can even be claimed that there 
had been no intefrupdon, for a series of proper ordinations was 
continued by monks who had Sed to Kham (eastern Tibec). 
Somc of these returned first lo Sam-ya, and gradually the 
temples in and around Lhasa were reoccupied and reputed. 
Moreover another descendant of Lang-dar-ma had established 
himself in eastern Tsang (the region between central Tibet and 
the Kingdom of Guge) and his descendants, who were cousins 
of the Guge kings, also sponsored the propagadon of Buddhism. 
Thus as has often been the case in the history of a religion, 
persecution had the effect of spreading it over a ht larger area. 

Aciia had promised the abbot of Vikpamailla that he would 
be absent for only three years, but chiefly as a result of meeting 
his chosen disdpic Drom (’ifom) he changed his plans and went 
to central Tibet instead. An excuse for not returning to India 
was found in the blocking of roads to Nepal as a result of 
internal feuds there- Atl^ subsequently remitted to Vikra- 
mafila all the wealth he had accumulated in Tibet, which no 
doubt had a mollifying effect. An important feature of tantric 
Buddhism is the special relationship of master and pupil. The 
texts in themselves were useless unless accompanied by the 
proper consecrarion, which only a master, who was himself 
alr^y initiated into the mystety, could bestow. As the con¬ 
secration was the door to all-saving knowledge, no adequate 
return could ever be made to one’s master- Hence there are 
many stories illustrating the absolute devotion of disciples, 
who committed themselves completely to the mercy of their 
master- It was also believed that some predestined relationship 
existed between master and pupil from previous lives. Drom 
had placed himself under another master, Se-esun. but when 
one day he heard the name of Dipankara mentioned, great 
faith arose in him and he felt a strong desire to meet him. 
Similarly Atiia was advised by TSra, his tutelary divinity, that 
he would soon be meeting his chief disciple, It was Drom who 
persuaded Atiia to visit Lhasa and arranged for the necessary 
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invicadons, for which rwo ocher future duciples of his, Lek« 
pd-sho-rap of Ngog and Khu-ton Tson-drii-yung-drung were 
largely responsible. These rwo also had preriously studied in 
Kham and Khu-ibn was renowned as a master of mysiic philo¬ 
sophy (^t^HSparamita) and was head of a community at TTiang- 
pcHche in central Tibet when arrived. He was then 

thirty-four and Drom was forty. One never thought oneself too 
old to accept the spiritual guidance of another. 

‘Khu-tbn, Ngog and Drom Once asked AtT&: “For some¬ 
one who secs ouc co gain release and omniscience, which is more 
important, the substance of the canonical texts or the precept 
of a spiritual guide (lama)?”—“The precept of a spiritual 
guide is more important” he replied. “How is that?" they 
asked. “Although a man is able to recite all the scriptures (the 
three receptacles) and knows the characteristics of aU the ele¬ 
ments, yet when he comes to put all this into practice, unless 
he is guided by a master’s precept, the doctrine and the man 
will go separate ways."—“So probably one should gather the 
advice of one's master’s precepts and concentrate on keeping 
the three vows (of a mori) and on practising virtue in body, 
speech and mind.“ Atlla replied: “TTiat would not assist very 
much." “What should one do?" they asked. He answered: 
“Even chou^ one keeps the three vows and is of pure conduct, 
if one does not produce a thought of aversion to the chree-fold 
phenomenal world, it will just be a cause of rebirth. Even chough 
one practises virtue in body, speech and mind day and night, 
unless one knows how to dedicate it all foe the sake of final 
enlightenment, it will be like the actions arising from false 
perceptions. However wise one may be, or venerable or 
capable of giving instruaion, if one does not turn one’s mind 
from the afeirs of this world, whatever is done, it will just 
amount to worldly concerns and one will miss the way of the 
hereafter." Thus did he reply, so greatly did he consider it 
important that one should be sustained by a lama as one's 
virtuous guide.’* 


o 


fblio& I $^294. 
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When later on sectarian differences arose in Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, Drom, being AtT^'s favourite disciple, was acknow¬ 
ledged as first of the Ka-dam-pas which means 

'thie of the pi'ccepc'. Nevertheless their views in this respect 
difftfcd in no way from that of ocher Buddhists of India and 
Tibet- Atlsa was very impressed with Sam-ya, where he 
remained working on translations with the assistance of the 
interpreter Nag-^to, who had been with him ever since leaving 
Vikriimitla. He also found there many Indian manuscripts, 
which were no longer to be found in India and expressed the 
Opinion that Padma-sambhava must have obtained them fcx>m 
the realm of the ricans (asuras). After visiting Lhasa and Yer-pa, 
he finally settled in Nye-chang- He died here in 1054 and his 
relics were entombed in a cho-ten.« 

Non-Cblibate Yogins 

Another renowned traveller and scholar was Drok-mi 
(’irtj-ffii)* ^ Steppes.^ He was despatched to Nepal 
and India with a ejuantity of gold under the patronage of chose 
cousins of the Guge kings, who were rulers in western Tsang. 
Before his departure he was advised to learn monastic discipline 
(vin<pM), for it was che basis of the docedne, to learn mysdc 
philosophy, for it was the essence of the doctrine and to learn 
canaic practice, for it was che substance of the doctrine. He 
studied Sanskrit for a year in Nepal under a disciple of ^nci- 
pa, another of che eighty-four great yogins, and then spent eight 
years with ^anti-pa himself ac Vikramaitla. This pundit- 
yogin is the author of an important commentary on the 
Hevajra-tanrta and thus it was in this particular tantric ^xle 
chat Drok-mi became proficienc, later translating it into 
Tibecan. He also met a yogin named Prajnendraruci, who be¬ 
longed to che succession of two other great siMkas, VicQpa and 

* see Bell, tf Tiift, p. where chert is a desaipdoo of che shibe 

and a phetogrspK. 

* Bin Ajinali, I, p« ?05 ff. 
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Docnbhi-Hcruka. From him he received iniriation into the 
practice known is 'Way and Effect’ (Im-hras) which employed 
sexual means for the mystical rcxnccgratin| of human per¬ 
sonality. On his return to Tibet he settled in the Nyu^fu-lung 
Monastery, which is just north of the Brahmaputra about 
cwelvc days journey from the Nepal Valley if one travels via 
Kyi-rong. This is the chief route leading from Tibet to India 
via Nepal and it is a matter of great regret that the region 
beyond the present Nepalese frontier, which is to the souA of 
Kyirong, has been inaccessible to European scholars. Later 
Drok-mi was able to invite another Indian pundit, Gayadhara, 
CO Nyu-gu-lung, who in the course of three years passed on to 
him all the teachings of the Wty and Effea’. Previously he 
had not received the basic texts. He paid so large a sum for 
these teachings, chat the piindic promised not to give them to 
any other Tibetan. Drok-mi seems to have been fully aware of 
the value of the teachings at his disposal. It was from him chat 
Marpa, who was master of the well-known Mila Rapa, first 
learned Sanskrit, but he discovered chat Drok-mi required 
large presents in return for the inscruedon given- Willing as 
their Indian masters were to receive gifrs, one suspects chat ic 
was largely the Tibetans who were responsible for introducing 
commercial ideas into rheir religion. Quite apart from the per¬ 
fectly normal (if now slightly outmoded) belief that one should 
be willing to pty for what one receives, the Tibetans in par¬ 
ticular have always been great traders, as much for sport as for 
gain, Marpa was iwt at all disgruntled by the unexpectedly 
high fees demanded of him. He embarked on his own expedi¬ 
tions to Nepal and India, where the same teachings could still 
be obtained and very much more cheaply. 

Drok-mi is imporcant, as he is in a sense the father of the 
important line of Sa-kya-pa hierarchs. Sa-kya Monastery was 
founded in 1075 by Kon-cho-gyel-po, who was one of his 
disciples, and Hevajra has remained their rucelary divinity ever 
since Drok-mi introduced him to Tibet, The Hevajra-cantra 
was also one of the most important texts in Marpa's reperoaire, 
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for he received very chorough cnsauccions in ic from the greac 
yogin NSropa. He it even supposed to have kept eight consorts 
in addition to his wife Da-me-ma so that he 

would always have the proper entourage available for the per¬ 
formance of this cantra. The eight goddesses of this circle are 
<juite distinct chose chat appear in the entourage of Vairo 
cana. They are known by the names of low castes; Gauri, 
Cauri, VetSli, Ghasmarl, PukkasI, ^avarl and Candlll.* Thus 
they are a systematized representation for the needs of the 
mandala of yoginis, who congregated at the great places of 
pilgrimage. Da-me-ma (Selflessness) is the name of Hevajra's 
partner at the centre of the mandala. Marpa is an interesting 
example of the family-man who is a yogin at the same time. 
The Blue Annals resume his life thus: ‘He seems to have medi¬ 
tated continuously on the Ultimate Reality, but in the eyes of 
ordinary folk, he reared a family, quarrelled with his neigh¬ 
bours and occupied himself with agriculture and building.'^ He 
made money (n che accepted manner from the initiations chat 
he was able to bestow, the sole exception being che case of Mila 
Rapa, from whom he required no payment, but set him co work 
instead on a series of futile building schemes until the potential 
effects of his evil hama were exhausted. Such was the lot of a 
chosen disciple. 

Rin-chen-s'ang-po and Atffa on the one hand and Drok-mi 
and Marpa oq the other are typical representatives of che two 
main trends of che later Indian Buddhism and the Tibetan 
practices that were based upon them. These may be charac¬ 
terized simply as the practice of the monk and the practice of 
the yogin. 

Through confusion of terms and false comparison with re¬ 
ligious practice in the west, considerable raisundersunding of 
Tibetan religious life is apparent in much of the travel- 
literature that has appeared in recent yean. This is ofeen un¬ 
avoidable, for che use of any English term involves ideas, which 
may not appertain to the original Tibetan at all. The word for 
* ifiAiili ovay replace (p. aja) ^ Efw Ajutalt, n, p. 404. 
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instance, which we translate as monastery (igw-fd) means just a 
solitary place, but in Tibet it has come to mean any settlement 
where men or women have gathered together to practice ex¬ 
clusively the religious life, Thus while there arc some Tibetan 
monasteries, which work on a disciplinary system comparable 
with that of monasteries in the west, the great majority are 
simply an assembly of temples and privately owned houses, 
where the inmates practice the doctrine in accordance with 
their own aspirations. There is therefore a freedom of belief 
and action, which finds no parallel in Christian establishments. 
The term monastery ceases altogether to be properly applicable 
when the community is one of praccisers of the doctrine, who 
are married. Convent should be an unequivocal term, but it 
carries with it notions of seclusion from the outside world 
which might again be misleading.® Likewise monks, by normal 
definition, are celibate, and so it is inaccurate and unnecessaiy 
to speak of married monks in Tibet. A monk, for which the 
proper Tibetan term is rap-ch’ung-wa (rab^hyung-ha). cannot 
marry without breaking his vows. ^ But a yogin (niil-jor-pa) or 
a siddha (cr’up-thop) may perfectly well be married. The term 
lama simply means superior, and so the superiors of celibate 
inscicutions will be celibate, and the orhers not necessarily so- 
Thus a married lama, such as was Marpa, brings no dishonour 
or scandal to the doctrine. Nor does the fact that it is practised 
by married men represent in itself any degeneration of the 
doctrine, for if vows of celibacy arc not required in some forms 
of cancric practice, neither were they required in the classic 
career of the bodhisateva. At the same time it is undoubtedly 

® One may also noce chat in English this term U applied udusively to a 
moiu^dc escablishmene foe woinen, whereas ia <nh*i European ianguages 
(e.g. Fr. AMwnr and It. renwnro) it retains the general $enie of any secluded 
religious commimicy. 

►The more geoctal retm is tr’a-pa {gnia-pa), which means litetalJy 
student' and is appHeabie to anyone who is aceaehed in this opauty co a 
religious esobllahmenc. This term again is ofteo conreniencly uanslated as 
'monk', for many ct'a-pa are rap-ch'ung-wa, monks in the proper sense. 
OeheR.howerer, are not, for hiTing completed their studies they may well 
rerum co secular Ufe. 
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true chst celibac)’ renders possible a single-aimed devotion 
and purity of doctrine, which easily becomes obscured in a 
mote domestic setting. It is for this reason that Attia, Drom 
and the ocher Ka-dain>pas and ekdr spiritual successor* the 
great reformer. Tsong-kha-pa, all upheld celibacy as the ideal 
religious life. This was not intended to deny to the yogin his 
positive contribution to Buddhist religious experience. 


The Categories of Tantric Texts 

As the tantias represent such a miscellaneous collection of 
material* not all of them were suitable means for praccisers of 
celibacy* unless some special reinterpretation was evolved. One 
would expect therefore some division analogous to that of the 
left and right-handed cantrasof Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, 
but no clear distinction of this kind is made. In accordance 
with an Indian scheme we find four conventional categories: 

Rites of Magic (kriyStanifa) 

Rices of Religious Practice (caryStantra) 

Rices of Yoga (yegatantra) 

Rices of Supreme Yoga (anuitariycgalantra]. 

The first category refers to rites of bestowing prosperity* sowing 
discord, causing death* overpowering other beings, human and 
non-human-* The second refers to ticual worship and the be¬ 
stowing of consecrations. Both these categories are therefore 
concerned with activity in the phenomenal sphere. The third 
category is concerned with the internal realization of the sym¬ 
bolic representation expressed through ritual. The chief 
example of this class of tantra is the Symposium of Truth and it 
seems to include all chose untras which have Vairocana as the 
central divinity and which are all definable as right-handed in 
Chinesc-Japanese tradition. The fourth category includes chose 
cantras* which claimed to give supreme r^izacion here and 

•wep.76. 
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now, involving che ps)'ch^physic&l reinccgration of personalicy 
through sexual symbolism. The two most important cycles arc 
those of GuhyasamSja and Hevajra. These two last categories 
therefore aim at realization in the absolute sphere. These 
divisions would be quite valid if they were referred to the 
subject'marter of cantras generally, but there is considerable 
ard£cialicy m assigning a whole cancra to one or other cate- 
goiy, for the contents are usually heterogeneous. The Hevajra- 
tantra, for example, contains material of all four kinds. 

Of the cantras that belong to the two higher categories of 
Yoga and Supreme Yoga, another discmccion must be made. 
Th^ are yo^a^tantras which are based on the sec of five 
buddhas yc^im-tantras which arc based on secs of yoginis or 
goddesses, who may number six, eight, nine, fifteen or any 
number, which will fill the mandala symmetrically. Yogi and 
yogint arc not ccrrelacivc terms, but to our greater difficulty the 
cantras arc not properly systematized and there are no other 
terms in use. Now whereas the ycga-ianiroi arc demonstratively 
pare of the Buddhist tradition and contain nothing that con¬ 
flicts with regular monastic practice, the ycginl-tantras belong 
originally to the sphere of the canciic yogins and contain re¬ 
ferences CO personalities and practices which could only be re¬ 
cognized as Buddhist by the boldest of ceinterprccations. The 
yoginis ace the feminine partners of the yogins at the places 
of pilgrimage and in macabre ccmcccry-seccings. The central 
divinity of their circle is one of the fearful gods, Heruka, 
Hevajra, Vajradika or Hum-kara. These arc all of the type of 
^iva as chief of the yogins, but for the practising yogin they 
represent the personification of the indestructible all-potent 
absolute and arc thus recognized as fierce forms of Akshobhya. 
Traditionally the place of origin of all yoginl-tantras is Uddi- 
ylna, the country of Padma-sambhava in the west, for it was 
here that the dikinis, the yoginis par cxtelUnce, were supposed to 
dwell. From there they are supposed to have spread to central 
India." Now while it is likely that these feminine counterparts 
* Biw Annals, 11, p. $46. 
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were first accepted into Buddhism in the north-west and chat 
the first cancras of such a kind developed there, the later yoginl- 
tantras, of which the Hevajra is the chief example, were pro¬ 
bably formulated in central India under the infiuence of 
Shaivice beliefs. It is significant that during the later spread of 
Buddhism into Tibet (tenth century onwards), these texts and 
practices were introduced mainly through Nepal, where 
Akshobhya is soil the foremost of the buddhas, and where his 
tantric maoifesutions, Hevajra and ^amvara. still receive the 
worship due to them in the inner sanctums of the vihiras. By 
contrast the cantras that were introduced from Kashmir by Rin- 
chcn-s"ang-po and his assistants, were generally of the yoga- 
class. One impweant exception is the GuhyasamSja^tafttre, but 
this is not a yoginl-cantra, although it belongs definitely to the 
class of Supreme Yoga. In spice of its references to the fivefold 
sets of foul substances and different kinds of fiesh (cow, horse, 
dog, elephant and nun) which are required in the ritual, and to 
the physical union of yogin and yogini, the basic text itself, 
even without commentaries, has been patently formulated as 
a practice of conventional yoga, based on the five-buddha system. 
The supreme all-comprehending divinity is Vairocana as sixth 
buddha, who is identical with VajradWa and Guhyasamaja 
who as ‘Union of Mystery' seems to be the first of 
chose anonymous entities, who is chosen to represent the 
noticn of essentially-impersonal refiecrively-personalized bud- 
dhahood. “The General Union of the Precious Ones' (^n- 
nuheg spyi-ius) and 'Unity of All the Blessed' {bdi-gshegs ih^rt-'<^w), 
whom we shall meet in the Nying-ma-pa rituals, are variations 
of the same theme. Guhyasamlja is therefore neither a fierce 
form nor regardahle as a hypostasis of Akshobhya, as are the 
ocher chief tantric divinities. The fierce divinity chat belongs to 
Vairocana’s buddha-family is Yamintaka, 'he who makes an 
end of death'. He already appears in the Symposium oj Truth in 
the r 61 e of the tenifying tutelary divlni^', and it is as such that 
he is accepted by the Ka-dam-pas and theii successors the Ge- 
luk-pas. It is for this reason chat he is now found in the room 
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of the Fierce Protectors at Tabo. He is normally known 
by the cpithcc Vajea-bhairava (Adamantine Fearful) and 
regarded logically enough as the fierce manifestadon of 
Manjuirl, in chat both arc of Vairocana's family. His bull’s 
bead suggests an Iranian origin, but in any case bis funaion 
is <5uicc different from that of Miihra's bull.* It endows 
him with the suggestion of some indi'Pidual character, 
which is endrely lacking in Heruka, Hevajra, VajradSka and 
Hum-kara- 

Heruka is not a single divinity, but rather a type.* As was 
shown above (p. 79), he serves as che fierce manifesadorw of 
the buddhas of the five families by merely changing his colours 
and his symbols of office. His primary colour, however, is dark 
blue or black, which he retains even as Buddha-Heruka 
although the lath^ata-fvnily is normally white, for since his 
appearance is universally wrathful, he must show his celadon- 
ship CO che vajra-family, whenever his position is central.* 
In this primacy form he is idendfiabic with any of the fierce 
divinities of che centre. Thus Hevajra, whose name is derived 
from the call which is made in che process of ritual empower- 
mcnc, is merely another form of Heruka, which has become 
differendaied by the circle of yoginis, which make up his 
mandala. VajradSka is another Heruka, who is lord of che 
dakinis. Hum-kira, ‘he who makes che sound hOm', is merely 
an epithet referable to ar^ of these forms, for like ^va they all 
enunciate Samvara, who now merely gives his name to a 
tancra based on the sec of five buddhas with Heruka as central 
divinity, is probably derived from che pre-Aryan god of that 
name, so caking us back to che subsoil of Indian religious ex¬ 
perience- It must be confessed that there was no consciousness 
of this conncaion on the part of those Indians and Tibetans 

• Fof i discussion of Vajwbhairsva see Tued, /nrf-rrt-, HI, Part a» p. 7 ^ 
ff.andpl. XXXIV. 

•see J. Prayluski, ‘Hcfuka 4 ambara', Pehrf EkI. Orknl ., I (i 9 } 7 ). pp- 
44—5. 

< He appears ia this form is one o£ the temples ac Chaag in lower Spid 
cogccher with the whole cpcle of fierce diviaities. See also dt. 6, p. 23 a. 
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j 


who introduced this cycle into Tibet, for ^amvara is translated 
as Perfect Bliss and so once more completely 

depersonalized.* 


It has been necessary to clarify Heruka's nature, foe by 
reappearing under so many names, he obscures the distincdons 
that can be made between those cancras that centre on Vairo- 


cana and chose that centre on Akshobhya. It is an important 
distinction, for it is to the second group chat the yogini- 
cantras belong- In origin, far from being schematic groupings of 
divinities, chfy appear to be forms of real flesh and blood. The 
central figure of the circle is the yogin himself, whose intention 
muse be to partake of the nature of Heruka- He surrounds him¬ 
self by a suitable number of yoginis for the proper performance 
of the ritual. They perfotm the vajra-song and ince. They 
partake of the sacrament of the five kinds erf flesh and the con¬ 


secrated wine. The yogin embraces each member of the circle 
and finally unices with his partner at the centre. There need be 
no doubt from our texts chat this ceremony was performed 
essentially with religious intent and experience as the union of 
phenomenal forms in the undificrenciaced absolute. That it was 
op^ to abuse there is equally no doubt. Thus AtT^a on his 
amval in Tibet ordained that it was not suitable to perform the 
actual practice of the second and third consecraefons (viz- 
guiyaihishtka and prajna-jBanihhisIxka) except for those who had 
grasped the final truth. * Even so, Acre are few auAenricated 
examples of actual praaice in Ac Tibetan histories, but this may 
be because of closely guarded secrecy- An interesting case is Aat 
of a woman-practiser named Sh a-ma (and nicknamed just 
MoAer). She was married at Ae age of fourteen, but left her 
husband by pretending to be mad when she was seventeen, and 


• Th» cycle « found To-ling and Tiapanofl ui Wescera Tibet. See 
Tu«i, M-TA,, ni, Parc a, p. i6 ff. 

‘ B/w Annah, d, 248. The four ctaatenuota are die Guru-Comeoadon 
che Se«« Con«®ation (jHfyShhitUJu). Cooitmon in the 
Kwledge of Pnjm (eia. the yoginl) and Ae Fourth Consecradon, whiA u 
undefined becauae le is undefinable. These ate diacusKd ia some detail in my 
iDirodunion to the Hevajea-Taacra. ' 
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became the partner of the Translator Ma (rma), whom she knew 
as Hcruka. He died at the age of forcy-six (1090) when she was 
only cwenty-eight. She performed his funeral rites properly, but 
within the next three years her spiritual arid bodily well-being 
had gone to nought. She was covered in sores, was oppressed by 
vulgar passion; animals would not accept her offerings and the 
dSkinTs remained aloof from her. She appealed to the Master 
Dam-pa of Ding-ri, who informed her that she must have trans¬ 
gressed her vow to her own master. In fact she had acted as the 
partner of other yogins. Dam-pa guided her in the performance 
of the necessary propitiatory rites and she attended to her 
master's shrine and gave presents to his relatives. She re¬ 
covered completely, thereafter sat ac the feet of many masters 
and became perfect in knowledge and active in the wel^e of 
others. She was generally recognized as an incarnation of Tati, 
in succession, as it were, to the Chinese wife of Song-csen-gam- 
po.* This story is interesting for the light it throws on the 
relationship of master and partner. It represented a permanent 
bond, more permanent in fact than any marriage of those 
rimes. Another well-known example was Marpa and his wife 
Da-me-ma. 

At the same rime these rituals were interpreted as a process 
of internal yoga, and were practised by some yogins (such as 
Mila Rapa) and by the normally celibate monks. They form 
nowadays the basis of all monastic ritual, as will be seen in the 
following chapter. There is appended here an evocation of 
VajradSli and his partner Vajra-\^ 3 hl (the adamantine female 
boar), which resumes succinctly the whole process of mental 
production: first the elements, then the universe, then the pro¬ 
tected palace on the sacred mountain, then the divinity and his 
entourage ac its centre. The practiser himself becomes Heruka, 
achieved by the use of imagined forms. 

‘With three faces, six arms and dark-blue in colour, 
clinging to the body of his praJHa who is like himself, this 

* For che fuU vosion of thb story see Riw Attnals, p. z3o S. 
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lord of six goddesses, who is bom of the sound HOM, him I 
salute, and record the process of his evocation.* 

The yogin should arise early and placing the sacramencal 
jewel in his mouth, should seat himself in the crossed-vajea 
posture in some suitable spot such as a mountain-cave. Then he 
should envisage in his own heart upon a solar disc the syllable 
HOM, dark-blue in colour, From due syllable HOi^ he causes 
rays co shoot forth, which are five-fold in appearance and per¬ 
vade the whole three-fold world throughout space, and by 
means of chose rays he draws towards himself chat lord who 
dwells in his palace in the highest heaven and whose various 
attributes will be described below, cogether with all yogins and 
gurus and buddhas and bodhisattvas who appear no larger than 
sesame seeds, and having gathered them in front of himself, 
he draws those rays back into the seed within his own heart- 
Thcn drawing them forth from his heart he should worship 
with diff e r en t kinds of worship, both ettemal and internal, the 
lord and the yogins and gurus and buddhas and bodhisaeevas, 
and it should be done in the way prescribed. Then in their 
presence one should recount one's faults, vow co commit 
wrong no more, rejoice at such merit as has accumulated, make 
the three-fold refuge, rouse up the thought of enlightenment, 
trpcl the concept of a self, and having made prayer and suppli¬ 
cation in this manner, one should mediratc upon the four 
hrahma-ibodts of love, compassion, joy and e<^uanimicy. 

Then one pronounces the formula: 

‘OM AU things pQSMS tl>e edamantint natun whUh is knowUdfft of 
the void. 

'OM /possess the adamantine nature whieh is knowled^ of the void. ’ 

Realizing the meaning of this mantra which comprehends the 
true essence of all things, he is established at chat instant in an 
indeterminable manner in the perfea knowledge (samSdhs) of 
light which is unborn and unending, Then because of the 
effectiveness of the vow he has made co save all beings, he 
• Coneemif^ freJSS, patener, see above pp. 81 -a aod aete 2 x, 
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arises from the condition of light and regarding everything like 
a dream or illusion and intent on saving che A^Id. he conceives 
the nature of Heruka. 

First he envisages one upon another the mandalas of the four 
elements; that of air which has the shape of a bow, is dark-blue 
in colour and arises from the syllable YAM; that of fire which 
has the shape of a aiangle, is red in colour and arises from che 
syllable that of water which is round and white and 
arises from the syllable LAM; that of earth that is square and 
yellow and arises from the syllable VAM. 

Then upon these he imagines Me. Meru, which arises from 
the syllable SU~ It is made of che seven kinds of precious 
scones and is square (ac its base) with eight (surtoundin^ 
peaks. 

OM M(^ thtground home (u the va/ra, jtrm as the vajra HOM 
0)A Vajra-rampart HOM VAM HCM 
OM Vajra^tnllisHOMFAMHOM 
OM Vejra-canopyHOhAKHAMHOM 
OM Vejra Weh oj Arrows TKAfrlSAM TRAM 
Oid Vajra Ring of Flames HOM HOMHO}rl 

Having provided the six (protective devices) by means of these 
mantras, he should envisage in their midst a four-sided palace. 
In the centre of this he should envisage a wheel with six spokes 
which rests upon a many-petalled locus and is surrounded by a 
chain of vajras, lotuses and wheels. In the centre of this he 
should envisage, resting in che heart of a lotus, a solar disc 
which arises from the syllabic RAM, and here he sees the 
syllable HOM, dark-blue in colour, which is the essence of 
Vajrasattva and which rests in the middle of a cup formed by 
a lunar and a solar disc. All this he envisages as transformed 
into the Lord VajradSka who arises from that syllable HUM. 
He is embraced by VajravSrah! and possessed of great bliss; 
he embodies the five transcendent wisdoms, Mirror-like 
Wisdom and the rest, and is in all things just as described. He 
has six arms and three faces, the front one dark-blue, the right 
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one yellow and che lefc one green. Each &ce has chree eyes. 
He possesses the chir^-two major and ei^cy mtnoi marks of 
physical pcrfe«ion. In che cwo hands chat embrace his prajnS 
he holds a vajra and a bell; in another two he holds aloft a 
human skin; in che remaining lefc hand he holds a khatvan^a 
and a skull and in che right he holds a crident. He is cesplen* 
dent with adornments and garlands of skulls; he wears che sir 
symbolic ornaments and round his thighs a garment made of a 
dgec's skin; his knotted hair is adorned with a crossed vajra 
and a half-moon. He stands with one leg advanced and the 
ocher retracted and treads upon the head and che lefc ear of 
Bhairava-lula-racrr who rests upon a solar disc upon a many* 
petalled locus. He is che true nature of samslra and nirvSna. 
Vajca-\^i:3hr is like her lord in the matter of colour and arms 
and so on, but instead of a human skin she holds a bow and 
arrow, and clasping che rwo knees of her lord, she is affected 
with the highest joy.® 

Next he should envisage che six goddesses on che six spokes 
going from che left in this order. On the eastern spoke is che 
first goddess ^rl-Herukl who arises from the syllabic PH AT 
and is dark’blue in colour. Then comes the second goddess 
Vajra-bhairavl who arises from the syllable ift7M and is yellow 
in colour. Then comes che third goddess Ghoracandl who arises 
from the syllable HAM and is red in colour. Then comes the 
fourth goddess Vajra*bhSskari who arises from the syllable HA 
and is green in colour. Then comes the fifth goddess Vajra- 
raudri who arises from che syllable HRlH and is reddish-black. 
Then comes che sixth goddess Vajra-^kinl who arises from the 
syllable OM and is white. These goddesses have one free and 
four arms. With two hands they are sounding drums and bells 
and with the ocher cwo they arc holding aloft human skins. 
They have three cyts and ace terrible in appearance with their 

* Vajra-vSrihj, the Adacundne She^Boax, u che oaly goddess «ho rein¬ 
carnates in a recognised senes. She regularly appesn as cm abbess of Sana- 
ding MonaSttry oa Lake Yam-dtok, a deaeipcion of ivliicb see WaddeU. 
Xanwisn, p. 474 
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hAit loosed and thdr bodies naked* for che/ wear only garlands 
and riaras of skulls and the five symbolic adornments. They 
stand upon corpses and solar discs in a dancing posture. They 
arc the bearers of final perfection.® 

* SadbanenSii, vol. Il* pp. 490-a. 
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TIBETAN CEREMONIES 


I ( cKe tracks (hat lead through the Himalayas to Tibet £rom 
the we$t bear witness to the great achievements of the past, 
those that lead out from the ease cescify no less co the activity 
of more recent times. This is but part of the general outward 
expansion of Tibetan Buddhism which followed upon the 
final establishing of central power at Lhasa. Its e£ect in the 
west has already been noted. With the disappearance of 
Buddhism in India and its gradual extinction in Nepal, the 
Tibetans really have come co regard their country as the centre 
of the Buddhist world. The general ignorance of present-day 
Tibetan scholars wl>trc Sanskrit is concerned, although a matter 
for regret, is quite consistent with their estimate of Tibeun 
religion. For this is now for them the classic form of Buddhism, 
and without any second thoughts or sense of self-consciousness 
they have established their extra-terricorial communities in 
India and Nepal, where the texts are read and even printed and 
the proper ceremonies performed all in the sacred language of 
classical Tibetan. Conscious of the strength of their own 
tradition, they have felt no need co learn of ocher forms of 
Buddhisc doctrine and to argue their non-validity. They know 
from their own scriptures that the Theravadins whom they see 
at Bodhgaya, ate following an inferior path, and there the 
matter ends. Except for this central point of contact at Bodh¬ 
gaya, the vast expanse of 'pagan' India has forced these two 
Buddhist traditions completely apart, and active as the Tibetans 
have been m spreading the doctrine, they have found sufficient 
scope in Himalayan areas where people are predominantly of 
Tibetan stock. 

The first country in the eastern Himalayas to receive Bud- 
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dhism from the Tibcum was BhucSn. To-day there seem to be 
more chan a thousand monks, pcedominartfly of the Ka-gyu-pa 
Order, who arc well provided for by the King and his chief 
ministers. Small communities of the Nying-ma-pa Or^ 
came to be established in the neighbouring country, Sikkim, 
from the end of the seventeenth century onwards, but 
they have long since passed their prime and nothing mote can 
be expected of them during the prevailing spte of political 
preoccupations, which arc in general hostile to any serious 
form of religious practice. Gangtok, the capital, remains a 
colourful outpost of Tibetan cultural life and possesses a fine 
ccitiple, which is well mainuined by the traditional rulers. 
This route between Tibet and India, which leads from Gyantse 
through Phari to Sikkim or direct to Kalimpong on the Indian 
frontier, has developed during the last fifty years into a most 
important trade-route, and since many Tibetans now con¬ 
gregate in Kalimpong, it serves during these modem times of 
^litical barriers as the best centre for Tibetan literary studies 
(pi. 19), 


Shar-Khumbu 

Another region, which received Buddhism at about the same 
time but where by contrast ic is sdU extremely active, is 
Shar-Khumbu of the upper Dudh-kosi Valley along the ap¬ 
proaches to Mount Everest. The doctimc was esublished 
there by Sanga Dorje (isani-ba rdc-rje). the fifth in the series 
and tlic most renowned of the incarnating lamas of Rong-phu 
. Monastery on the other side of Mount Everest.* It is recounted 
chat 'aspiring with devotion to the company of the victorious 
repository of wisdom, the Father Padma-sambhava, he 
triumphed over all atuchmenc to the reali^r of this world, and 
flying in a south-westerly direction, he left the imprint of his 

« mt of this mwuicenr is ‘Oavey valiey- 

htid'. It is thus reamed b the oJEfial hise«y and is called looUy. Oo 
che maps ic appnn as Rong-buk. 
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foot upon a rock. Then flying further, he descended on che 
great rock of Tcng-po*chc in Khumbu and there too he left his 
mark. There are stories of his sojourn in these parts. This is the 
place where they have recently built a new monascccy. Having 
gained power over the five elements in such a way, he was 
known as Sanga E)ofje, the second Urgyen (Padma-sambhava). 
Ac chat time he had many brilliant pupils both in Shar* 
Khumbu and in Rong-phu’.* These indentacions on che rocks 
are still shown at Pang-bo-chc (scarcely south-west of Rong-phu 
it is true) in upper J^umbu and at Teng-bo-chc, where there 
now stands the most imposing three-storied temple, which was 
built thirty-eight years ago (pL jo). Pang-bo-che with its far 
smaller temple is certainly che older sice and there is much local 
tradition that relates it widi its founder. The villagers mdicate 
a spring, now dried up, where Sanga Dorje used to draw his 
water, and the trees that stand in a semi-drcle in front of che 
village are supposed to have sprouted from the hairs of his 
head, which he cropped and scactered. Most precious memory 
of all, however, is che casket containing his eyes, tongue and 
hcarc (representing Body, Speech and Mind) which is kept in 
the temple. The now frmous ‘head’ of the yeti (gYa-irti) is also 
kept here and chat coo is cradidonalJy connect with Sanga 
Dorje. It is said to be the scalp of the friend of a ycd, whom 
the lama had subdued to his service in the typical maoner of 
hermits.** 

Three days joum^ » che south there is the monastery of 
Tt'ak-shing-do, which is even now in its very beginnings. Its 
head is a monk of Teng-bo-che, named Tok-den Tshtil- 
trhim, who was in che habit of spending the winters here in a 
little hut char he had built. Although ht had chosen a lonely 
spot, well above che houses of che villagers, his presence was 
altcged)w coo good an opportunity for them to miss. Thus for 
the last seven years, he has been surrounded by a circle of 

* fikgr^^ of the Teech loamadoa of Dn-roog-phu (/ba ei<s 
Wffe-if'j brtim‘f4 nor-ht^i kJuJ. 

rtfi'i rol^tsie), foL 17a. 
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pupils, several of whom have been to Rong-phu co take 
proper monastic vows, subsequently reruming to make 
Tr’ak-shing-do their own monastery. Buildings spring up as the 
need arises and during my stay some of the monks, assisted by 
villagers, were building a more worthy residence for their 
lama. To be witness of a process which is typical in every 
respect of the spread of Buddhism among Tibetan peoples is 
enormous interest. It is in just this way that the first simple 
structures of clay bricks, stone and wood, arose in western 
Tibet a thousand years ago. The motive fs the same z ea l for 
the religious life, which expresses itself in willing unpaid labour 
and in the bestowing of generous gifts. Nor do these believing 
lay-folk leave all the practice of religion to the monks, for 
many of them build for themselves little medication-shelters 
well above the villages, where they withdraw from their 
families to read and medicate alone. It must not be thought of 
course that these people are all saints and hermits, foe th^ 
have their full quota of villains and robbers ^ 1 . But most 
of them lead peaceful lives at home, tending the yaks and 
zebus, sheep and goats, or winning hard-won aops of barley 
and buck-wheat from a mountainous soil ^ 1 . The most 
profitable item of trade is the coarse, cough paper, which is 
needed for dr^e printing of Tibetan books. The raw material is 
not available on the far side of the Himalayas, where the 
greatest demand easts, and so Sherpas and Bhutanese cm with 
ease repay the expenses of a pilgrimage co Lhasa, bringing back 
carpets. Chinese silks and porcelain, or books freshly printed 
to their order. 

Shar-Khumbu is a composite name, for it includes the two 
districts Shar-rong (appearing on the maps in the Nepalese 
form of Solu) Khumbu. Shar-rong, being to the south, 
possesses wider and more fertile valleys, and were they but 
given tfre opportuni^, most English fruits and vegetables 
would grow here. The term Sherpa (jAflr-pfl=‘caSfemcr') 
applies vaguely to all people of Tibetan stock, who inhabit 
these districts. In Khumbu chey have complete possession, 
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buc in che southern ^cikc as the general valley level drops 
below 10,000 feet, one meets with other people of mixed or 
entirely non-Tibetan stock. In spice of the proximi^ of these 
Nepalese neighbours, the Sherpas have abandoned nothing of 
their Tibetan heritage. Not only their established religion, but 
also their local beliefs and supersdtioas are the same as those 
recorded of Tibetans elsewhere.^’ Their ceremonies, festivals, 
clothes and food are all Tibetan in character. They claim, 
probably justly, to be less guilty of the sin of caking life than 
their co-religionists on the other side of the Himalayas. This 
first of Buddhist precepts has always been difficult for the 
Tibetans, because if they do not eat meat, there is little else 
left for them to live on. The prohibition is actually against 
taking life, not against eating meat, and as these are not exactly 
the same thing, various subterfuges have been employed to 
minimize the guilt or even to remove it all together. This is 
probably the weakest spot of their religious practice, as the 
Tibetans themselves are well aware. For 'especially is there 
need in die Mah^Sna teachings concerning the bodhisateva’s 
career to act in defence and in protection of aU living beings 
everywhere, and what can possibly be worse chan to be so en¬ 
tirely lacking in compassion for the unhappy lot of these 
aeacures who require our protection, as to kill them and make 
food of their fiesh and blood and place it in fmntof a bodhisaceva 
who should be their protector, and for him to look pleased and 
fell CO with relish'.* Ac least one may claim to the credit of the 
Sherpas, that the only meat obtained from them in the course of 
four months was my share of a dead yak which had been killed 
by wolves and half a sheep's carcass, which was a sun-dried 
siz-months old importation from Tibet (pi. j ^h). Any sin that 
was still attached to the corpse of the sheep probably found its 
just lecribution in the act of partaking of its highly casting flesh. 
One would not And $udi strict keeping of the rules outside 
monastic circles, as other travellers may testify. 

* fbl. {49>4. 


JiwoNG Monastery 

Second only co Teng-po-chc for the splendour of its rmin 
temple, and co none for the pleasantness of its general layout 
and the excellence of its religious practice, is the monastery of 
Jiwong, which is built on a ridge at iz,ooo feet, high above 
the little hamlet of Phaphiu in Solu* (pi. 33 ‘*)‘ merits 
detailed description for not only may its provisions be taken as 
typical of all small Tibetan monastic establishments, but it was 
also the scene of all the ceremonial, which will be described in 
due course. All the land around Phaphiu belongs to close 
cousins and their families, having been purchased by the grand¬ 
father of the present owners. It was this worthy gentleman, 
named Sang-gya Lama, who for^ years ago founded this mona- 
scesy as an act of merit and endowed all members of foe com¬ 
munis with basic food supplies in perpetuis* 

He was personally responsible only for foe building of the 
mam temple, for since the inmates build and own their own 
houses, foe original foundation has been growing ever since. 
An imposing court-yard and gateway which now leads through 
to the temple was only hmfoed two years ago. Building causes no 
problems in this country. Stones and wood are available in 
plenty. Clay serves as mortar and all that is required from out¬ 
side are nails to hold together the wooden planks of the roofs. 
But nails are all coo often missing and so heavy stones are placed 
there instead. The resultant building is solid, well-adapted to 
foe lar^cape and pleasing in appearance. The one discomfort 
chat the foreigner has co sufer comes from the smoke, for 
chimneys arc generally unknown and in any case the smoke is 
said to preserve foe wood-work. Those who can afford it, im¬ 
port glass, but normally foe windows consist of light re¬ 
movable foames covered with the tough local paper. Situated 

* The speiling (accent on second syllable) departs rules of 

phonetic represencedon, lest the name of this spedaUy fa?oured nonascety 
be coo brutally laispcoBounced. Tib: meaniag 'Uoivenal Coase> 

cracioa'. 
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is it is on a high exposed ridge, is extreme!)^ cold in 

winter. One small spring provides suficienc water for the 
chifty inhabitants and as one is just on the limit of the tree- 
line, wood is available in plenty (a great luxury after the scanty 
sticks and dried manure of Spiri). The houses of the monks are 
in e^ect family-ptopercy, where cousins or uncle and nephew 
or brothers live together. The inmates all come from nearby 
villages and do not renounce their right to a share of the hunily 
wealth and produce by becoming monks. Normally they are all 
responsible for their own means of livelihood and Jiwong is 
therefore specially fortunate in the endowment referred to above. 
The wealthier families contribute as a matter of course a 
greater share towards the upkeep and improvemenc of the 
monastery. One monk, supported by his family, had painted 
the fine frocoes that adorn the new courtyard and was just 
building a special school-house. The profit derived from trading 
ventures will also go partly w the monastery- Regular festivals, 
—their expense will be mentioned later,—are finai^ed out of 
the interest on capital which is lent to anyone with firm 
credenuaU. All financial matters are in the hands of three 
monks, who check one another and can only make decisions in 
unison. Special dudes, such as leader of the monks, keeper of 
the temple, purveyor, cook, arc normally on a cwo-yearly roca- 
system. No women may sleep in the precincts, the only ex¬ 
ception being made unwillingly in the case of the lama’s 
mother, who happens co be a particularly strong character. The 
lama himself is now (1955) seventeen years old aivl is recog¬ 
nized as a reincarnation of the Great Translator Vairocana, 
who was one of the disciples of Padma-sambhava. There has 
been some doubt about the validity of this reincarnation, for it 
is a duplication of the present reincarnating lama of Rong- 
phu (pi- 34)- When the last of this scries died, two young 
claimants were put forward and both succeeded in making their 
case.® The Lhasa cabinet, however, which must always make the 

* The mannff io which the reiaeanucioQS of these hierarchs are discovered 
has be» oftse desoibed elsewhere. See Waddell, Lmaim, p. 245 ff. 
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final decision m cases of uncertainty, decided in favour of the 
Lhasa*bom claimant. There was considerable local feeling in 
favour of the other boy, and when he eventually took refuge 
at Jiwong and was accorded recognition diere as a duplicate 
reincarnation, no objection was raised at R.ong*pHu, whither 
the matter was referred. As Jiwong is outside political Tibet, no 
one in Lhasa seems to have given another thought to the matter. 
The boy has been to Rong-phu for part of his education, and 
should also be going to Min-drdl-Ung near Lhasa, the chief 
Nying-ma-pa Monastery, which Rong-phu and hence Jiwong, 
regard as the ultimate source of all true doctrine- The strong- 
willed mother, however, has so far huscrated these intentions, 
but no doubt this problem will be solved in dme, for the 
monks are ready at any time to build for her and her husband a 
house in the place of her choice, The father passes his time 
trading and used to supply me with butter, of which one re¬ 
quires extraordinary large quantities for domestic and re¬ 
ligious purposes. The houses of the monks are simple structures, 
biU on Ac model of the ordinary village-houses, bur con¬ 
siderably snuUct (pi, jjfc). There are usually two low-ceilinged 
rooms on the ground-floor, which are used for storage, from 
which a dark and awkward staircase leads to the upper compart¬ 
ments. One of these will be the monk’s own room, fitted with a 
wooden case at one end, containing books and images tn little 
alcoves. A short low wooden-placform, covered with home-spun 
blankets, serves as a couch and meditation seat. Sometimes it is 
in the shape of a box, in which one can only sleep with the knees 
drawn up. The other room is the kitchen with its day-built 
fire-place, suitable only for boiling and frying. By die side of 
this is another low platform, where the monk's secvan^pupil 
will sleep. He may be a young relative or any village-boy, who is 
sent by his parents to obtain insmuction in return for the service 
he renders. This is the only schooling available in the region, and 
if their parents wish, the boys may go on to Rong-phu later. 
There is no necessity chat he should become a monk. He may 
learn the religious crafts of wood-earring and painting 
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and soil remain a Uyman. Perhaps whac Is mdsc impressive 
about these people is their strong sense of personal responsi* 
bility and cheir wide fiecdom of action. The monks are all there 
on their own responsibili^, subject only to their obedience to an 
older monk« if choose to ask him to be their master. They 
meet normally every morning, take tea together, intone prayers, 
and separate to go about their own a^rs, namely attendance 
on their chosen divinity in their own rooms, invocation and 
meditation, reading, copying and in some cases composing of 
texts, laughing and talking together, visiting relatives and 
acquaintances, either on family affairs or to perform ceremonies 
in private houses ^ 1 . 3 54). Parc of the year (again the time is 
self-imposed or imposed by one's chosen master) may be spent 
in solitary medication in the hermitage above the monastery. One 
monk 1 particularly wanted to see, as he is a renowned painter, 
was in seclusion dtiring the whole of my stay. He consented to 
make the drawings required, but it was necessary to make the 
request through his pupil, who alone might call on him. 

The keeper of the temple has the responsibility of morning 
and evening attendance upon the divinities in the main temple. 
The monks gather u^etber for general ceremonies only on sec 
feast-days, which are rare, for other special occasions and at 
the request of one of their members « of any layman, who 
has some private objective in view. For example a regular 
feast-day was kept for the previous head-lama, a special cere¬ 
mony was performed on the occasion of lightning striking 
down one of the flag-poles (a most inauspicious sign: see pp. 
259 £f.} and several parents came to ask for the after-death 
ceremony to be performed on behalf of children who had died 
of small-pox. of which there happened to be an epidemic in 
1954- ^ ceremonies performed for private intention, 

the instigator is responsible f» the cost, which is normally 
between 200 and 500 rupees. This is a large sum in a simple 
agricultural economy, but no attempt is made to limit it. for 
much of the effica^ of the rice consists in unregrected giving. 
Much butter and flour is required for the sacriflcial 
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butter-lamps, vast quantities of buttered tea is served, also 
cooked rice, unleavened bread, spiced vegetables and whatever 
fruits and sweetrncau can be obtained- At the end of the 
ceremony a small monetary present (perhaps five rupees) is 
given not only to every monk, but to every one else present in 
suitably graded amounts, A ceremony of this kind lasts for 
about eight hours, It may in some cases be extended over two or 
three days. It is of course generally believed that the greater the 
time and the expense, the more beneficial will be the result. 
Inevitably notions of family prestige enter into consideration, 
and the wealthier the family, the more lavish the ceremony. 
Ac the same rime it is dearly thought chat its efficaq' depends 
primarily upon the mental disposition of those caking pan. The 
instigator, who is more properly refrnred to as the benefactor, 
can ruin evetyching by allowing his mind to become affected by 
any of chc ‘evils’, desire, envy, wrath, malignity or stupidity. 
Likewise unless the performers are genuinely in contact with 
the divinities, who are being invoked, they play cheit part in 
vain. Thus in general the monks have a dual function, firstly 
they are concempiatives seeking ecstatic union with their 
chosen divinity, and thtough him wich all divine forms. 
Secondly they are priests, bringing their knowledge and re¬ 
ligious experience to the assistance of others. The villagers 
assist and support them entirely on this understanding. Hence 
in Shar-Khumbu at least, there is a noticeable concern that the 
monks should be all they are meant to be, A monk who wins 
the confidence of the villagers, such as the lama of Tr’ak- 
sKing-do or Nga-wang Yon-ten of Jiwong, is in constant de¬ 
mand for his services. 

Nga-wang Yon-ten was the most active member of the 
communi^. He was preceptor to the young lama, but it was 
not so much this off ce as his dynamic personality, which made 
him take the lead in all matters of action. His family lives ac 
Junbesi, half a day's journey above Phaphlu, and he is one of 
four brothers, two of whom are monks while two pursue 
normal worldly affairs. Ydn-ten is thir^-five (in 1955) and 
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older chan the ocher monk-brother, whose conduct was so 
scandalous, that he had been expelled from che monascecy by 
the general assembly of monks long before I knew them. He 
should of course have been defrocked as well, but there is no 
secular auchori^ in Shar-Khumbu able to enforce this (as 
would have been the case in Tibet proper), and so he asndnued 
to wear his monk’s habit, while pursuing his intrigues among 
che villagers. The two brothers seem to have been equally 
forceful characcers, che one bent on establishing Buddhist 
morality or at least respect for Buddhist morali^ throughout 
the whole discricc, the other seemingly delighting in trouble- 
making for its own sake. Yon-ten had pursued his studies at 
Rnng-phu and Min-drol-ling, interested himself deeply in 
classical grammar and literary idiom, on the subject of which 
he had written several short works. It was by his decision chat 
ceremonies were performed and by his energy diat trading ex¬ 
peditions were organized. Ic was thanks to his intervention 
chat it was possible for me to obtain the books I required. 
He also organized the capture of a gang of brigands that was 
active in the Dcighbourhood (pi. jii), He would discuss his 
projects wich a one-pointedness of mind, which passed through 
all side-issues and cook no account of dangers that he might be 
running himself, for needless to say, he had many enemies, 
who have since so distorted his incentions, as to represent him 
as a dangerous political agitator with designs gainst che 
Nepalese Govcmmcnc. He has now fled from Jiwong to its 
very great loss. 

If it should be asked what may induce youths to become 
monks, the answer can only be personal inclination and en¬ 
couragement ffom their families. It is fitting that the elder son 
or sons should continue to work the family property, while the 
younger ones follow a religious life. Since in any case they go 
to the monasteries for their education, it is easy for them to 
continue in diis life, if they have any aptitude for it. Nor except 
for the vow of celibacy, is the pursuit of normal interests in any 
way circumscribed. Ic is a small majority who devote chem- 
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selves exciusively co religious practice and ftw again who are 
literary experts in the canonical and liturgical texts. It is 
essential only that they should be able co identify themselm 
with the divine intention by meditation upon its symbolical 
forms. Thus the liturgical texts and the paintings and images 
have but one meaning and the outsider, who wishes co know 
something of (beir beliefs, must interpret them together. Far 
from being a charlatanism of a mean necromantic order',® 
their mysticism is based upon carefully related complexes of 
symbolical forms, which are intended to bring a basic order into 
the confused variety of phenomenal existence. This confused 
variety exists essentially within the mind and thus it is the 
mind chat must be ordered and concroUed. The sexual sym¬ 
bolism and the fierce diWnides, which seem to have perturbed 
some European writers, are an indispensible part of the scheme, 
unless of course a man is free from sexual impulse and unaware 
of ferocious tendencies in his nature. The religious process 
according co this theory is not one of suppression, hue of crans- 
mutation. It is an experiencing within the individual of the 
essential identity of samsSra and nirvJna, of form and essence, 
whtch has already been discussed above. If indeed one can but 
grasp the intention of the mandaU, one has understood the 
whole theory of Tibetan Buddhist practice. It only seems to be 
complicated, because the Tibetans have inherited from India 
such a vast amount of religious material. The psychological 
patterns can take so many forms. There may even be apparent 
contradictions between them. Secs of five buddhas arc stretched 
perhaps co six in order to achieve co-ordinadon with another 
existing pattern. A divinity appears as chief in one sec and then 
subordinate in another, or having mastered the symbolism of 
the colours of the five-families, one is informed chat a member 
of che red family is identical with a blue one. There is no easy 
way of dealing with this difficulty, except by limiting the 
material which is under consideration at any one time. This is 
what is done by the practising monk, who will normally know 
* Waddell, Lsmdism, p. 129. 
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onljr the diviniritt of che Cfdes into whicK he has been initiated. 
When he has achieved his goal by means of one of these, there is 
normally no necessity for him to leam of other cycles. A 
scholar such as Rin-<i\cn-s’3ng-po may have done so, but this 
was a gradual process covering chc whole of his long life, and 
tradition likes to remember him as having been rebuked by 
Atlla for having thought chat each tantra was a separate 
endey.* 

Another charge sometimes made against Tibetan Buddhism 
has yet to be countered, namely chat it has abandoned the 
teachings of early Buddhism. This is only true in so far as the 
rather oude philosophical notions of the fiiit^^tfrm<i-texts are 
concerned, and the orthodoxy of these was in any case in doubt 
&om the earliest dmea. It is undeniable that there has been a 
development of the basic philosophical conceptions of the 
doctrine, but this has in general tended towards greater clarifi- 
carion of the aim of the religious practice, which has remained 
essentially the same. It would be futile to attempt to argue the 
superiority of the trance of a bodhisateva over that of an early 
disciple, or chat of a Tibetan monk over that of an early 
Madhyamika. The cantxas were not introduced so muchfas 
a new experience, but because they offered surer methods of 
procedure. 

‘Because it is free from doubt as to the oneness of purpose, 
because of absence of difficulty due to its varies of methods 
and because it is adapted to alert senses, the tantric method is 
the best.’* 

At the same time the basic beliefs about the nature of 
existence and the nature of man have remained practically 
unchanged. The Wheel of EacUtence which covers one side of 
the porch leading into every Tibetan temple, is not intended as 
mere decoration. ‘For if by means of these many examples one 
thinks on the miseries of existence, then one cannot but cast 
forth completely all desire for the activities of this world. 
Unless you abandon completely the doings of this world, even 
*seep. p.21, Uocs 
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though you appear to practise the doctrine, ic will not be true 
doctrine/* The whole urge to the religious life, expressed in the 
words of the mcdiucion which is the normal opening of the 
religious ceremony, is that which has characterized Buddhism of 
all periods. The theme is always that of trausitoriness, im¬ 
permanence and consequent suffering. 

Tr is most difficult to obtain the circumstances of life and the 
type of character suitable for the practice of the religious life. 
If a man who has obtained them, docs not turn thm to ad- 
rantage by striving towards pctfection, how should he obtain 
them again in a lacet life? 

The world is cranricoiy like the clouds of autumn. 

The process of birch and death is like watching a dance. 

The life of a man is like lightning in the sky- 

Rapidly it goes like water that from the precipice. 

A king must go when his time has come. His wealth, his 
friends and his relatives cannot go with him. Wherever men 
go, wherever they stay, the effect of their p«c acts follows 
diem like a shadow. Those who arc in the grip of desire, the 
grip of ccistcnce, the grip of ignorance, move helplessly round 
through the spheres of life, as men or gods or as wretches in the 
lower regions. Ic is just like the potter turning his wheel. 

In the world one is afflicted with old age and with sickness. 

One is most of all afflicted by death and there is no protection 
against it. 

Living-beings are always blind when ic comes to finding a 
way out of txiscence. 

They spin round like flies that have got into a pot. 

(Whether this is recited or not, one must meditate on its 
significance.*) 

It is interesting also to compare the formula of taking refuge, 


* fol. 59^. I V. e^t 

* Orif Dottrhttl Pnrtkt rim- ft ihtrJm rab^sal), toJ. 

7iU, 
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wKicK follows imme^acel/ upon this irutial medication. Far 
from being a rejection of the early threefold expression of fsich 
in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Assembly, it represents a 
logically developed expansion, embracing the new ideas, which 
had come to enrich Buddhist practice in the course of ic$ dura¬ 
tion in India. The lamas (religious preceptors) are equated with 
the buddhas, for diey alone can show the way towards buddha* 
hood. The tutelary divinities are equated with the docsine, for 
their mcditational f:>ntis are the bodily expression of the 
doctrine. The dikinls are equated with the assembly, for it is in 
their company that the practiser experiences transcendent wisdom. 


T together with all living-beings who are co-exrensive with 
space 

from this time on until we reach enlightenment 
go for refuge to our glorious and holy lamas 
who embody the basts and whole course of sacred cradicion, 
for th^ are of the essence of Body, Speech, Mind, Qualities, 
Acts 


of all the buddhas of the ten directions and the three times; 
they are the origin of the whole doctrine in its i ,084 parts; 
they are the masters of all religious assemblies. 

1 go for refuge to all the lord buddhas. 

1 go for refuge to all the sacred doctrines. 

I go for refuge to the religious assemblies. 

I go for refuge to the divine circle of the tutelary divinides. 
t go for refuge to the dSkinls, keepers and guardians of the doc¬ 
trine who possess the eye of knowledge. 

I and all beings, filling space throughout che realm of space 
go with devodon for refuge 

to our lamas, to our aitel^ divinities, to the d2kinls, 
to (he buddhas, to the doctrine, to the religious assemblies, 

To the buddhas, to the doctrine, to che religious assemblies 
until I reach enlightenment I shall go for refuge. 

Whatever merit I gain by che practice of giving and che ether 
perfecdons, 
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Let 1C benefit &I 1 beings chat they may achieve buddhahood 1 
I and all ocher beings are buddhas from etemicy. 

Lee us raise die Thought of Enlighcenmenc that we may know 
this CO be so!’* 

The Main Tbmplb at Jiwong 

Before giving an account of the actual ceremonies, it will be 
useful to describe the setting in which they cake place, for 
there is nothing on the temple walls, which is not a pictorial 
representation of the experiences conjured forth by the rituals. 
The temple is in the form of a simple rectangle with a kind of 
sanctuary at the far end, to which one mounts by a few steps. 
Neatly stacked around the walls of this sanauary are the loS 
volumes of the Tibetan Canon and the 225 volumes of the 
canonical commentaries. These books are placed here primarily 
as objects of devotion, for they represent the buddha-word- 
Books in fact possess greater sanctity chan images and shrines, 
foe it is by the word chat the form is given life, Thus they may 
be placed above and to the sides of images, but never below 
them. Set into the central wall of the sanctuary with the books 
above and around it, is the mam image of the temple, Ami^bha. 
Set below and forward of Amitlbha is an image of ^kya-Muni 
flanked on each side by eight arhacs. These sixteen disciples are 
the conventionalised teptesencacion of the entourage of the 
^ya-Sage.* It is in front of this assembly that the monks 
gather twice monthly at die foil and the new moon, to recite 
the ancient text of the confessional (p’atimohhasutre). They 
thus represent an authentic connection with the earliest period 
of Buddhism. 

The main part of the temple is supported by two rows of 
wooden pillars, between which are placed the seats of the monks 
fodng inwards in two rows. At the head of the rows and in a 
direct line with the images of ^al^a-muni and Amitabha is the 
throne of the young lama. Anyone entering the temple makes a 
• cp. fis.. fbl, * «« Twd, T? 5 , n, pp. 555^0. 
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aipU obeisance which does for all three it once. The most im- 
porcanc item for us are the frescoes. The right wall shews the 
tmpotranc secs of divinities known as 'The Union of Precious 
Ones' (dkoTHnebo^sp^i^JMs) and 'Tranquil and Fierce' (^-ihre). 
The hrsc of these represents the full manifesucion of Padma- 
sambhava, showing his sacred lineage and his various mani¬ 
festations (pi. 36). The lineage shows* 


AmicSbha as Body of the Absolute* 

Avalokite^vara as Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment* 
Padma-sambhava as Human Body. 

His manifestations appear under two aspects* (1) as the tantric 
equivalent of Buddha* Doctrine and Assembly* vis. 

Lama Padma-sambhava 

Yidam Guru Tr’ak-po (The Fierce Master) 

Kandroma Seng-gc Dong-ma (The Lion-headed Dikinl), 

and (a) as his various physical manifestations, eight in number, 
thus corresponding with the requirements of the mandala: 


LocuS'King (padma^r^al-pc) UdiySna 

Lion of the S&kyas (sha^A^ot^^) Bodhgaya 

LoTus*Bom (^aJma-somiha) S'a-hor 

Adamantine Sagging-Belly (rdo-iyg gwi-loii) among heretic 
yogins (^^rthaia) 

Thoughtful Coveter of the Best meho^-srei) Kashmir 

Sun-Ray {r^i-me Khotan 

Roaring Lion ^a-fgngs) Nepal 

Guru Padma-samhhava—among the flesh-eating demons 
(rShhuai) 


In this context Padma-sambhava is considered as the central 
transcendent buddha and thus the ^al^-Sage has become just 
one of his manifescadons. Under the other various names he is 
connected with all the other countries* which were important 
in the early history of Tibetan Buddhism. His central emanation 
(corresponding with central image at the centre of the 
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paintmg) was in Tibet itself. From Tibet be is supposed to have 
gone to the land of the f^hasas where he is still preathing the 
doctrine.® 

Beneath him to left and right are his two spouses MandaravS 
and tht Goddess Ocean of Wisdom (^-sha mtshc-rgyst), who 
appear in the function of divinities of worship. At the very 
bottom is the fierce god, Ma-ning, famQy-dcfendct. 

The divinities, known as 'Tranquil and Fierce’, represent 
wcU-ordcrcd secs of the chief Buddhist divinities, whiA were 
introduced into Tibet from India. In no sense arc they special 
Nying-ma-pa divinities. 

The tranquil ones consist of two sets: 

(i) The Vejre-dhStH-mandala with the five buddhas and at¬ 
tendant bodhisatevas and feminine divinities. It corr^ 
sponds with the set of divinities in the main temple at 
Tabo, as described above, except that here there are 
femimne partners for the five buddhas and the attendant 
bodhisattvas are two in each case instead of four.^ 


(2) The Buddhas of the Six Spheres of Existence: 


Nofru 

Celcur 

ImpUrrunt 

Indra Lord of Gods 

white 

guitar 

Design of Excellent Weave 

green 

weapon 

Sage of the ^kyas 

yellow 

bowl and staff 

Lion Firm in his Vow 

grey 

book 

King of the Burning Mouth red 

jewelled casket 

King of the Dharma 

dark blue 

wand, whence issues 


fire and water. 


These two sets arc completed with a fierce protector and 
partner fiar each of the four directions. The totals of the tranquil 
divinites therefore amount to: 

* These ten manifesudon^ are listed in the ed. Tw istdn t, 

pp. 208—9 182. See also Tued, 275, II, pp. 373^6 aiid 

* The partnen of the fire buddhas have listed on p. 82. The es- 
tounge t<x the buddhas of the direcdoos k still four in eedi ease, for the 
eight goddesses of wotehip are paired with the eight bodhisattvas. 
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A supreme buiidha, Samanu-bha»Jra (see p. 232) and 


his paccnet: 2 

Five buddhas and their partners: lo 

Attendant bodhisatms and goddesses of worship: 16 

Buddhas of the Spheres of Existence: 6 

Fierce protectors and their partners: 3 

Thus there are 42 tranquil divinities. 


Buddha fartntr Astrndant Bodhisattva and Gaddaus 

1. Vairoana 6. Lad^efthe 

Realm df Spaee 

z. Vajrasatm 7. LoeuS ll. KsKidgatblu 19. Vajn-Gaic^ 

la. Maicreya zc. Vajra-Flower 
RatnaumbfuTa 8. N^makl I). Akiiagarbha zt. Vajra>Ga7land 

14. Sainanabhadra 22. Vaira-Inceiue 
4. AanicSbha 9. PapdiAa- 15. Avalokica 23. Vajra-Soag 

vSsioI 18. Mafijuiri 24. Vajra-Lamp 

$. Aiueghasiddhi lO. TSiS 17. Vaira^ni 25^ Vajra-Perfiioie 

18. Samni?an9a' 26. Vajo-Oaiice 
viahkamhiA 

rif Buddha/ ej ri; 5{x Sf^era ej Bxisitntt 

27. Klfig of che Burning Mouch 

28. lz>da Lord of Gods 

29. Design of Excellent Wea?e 
^kja-Sage 

Jt. KingofiheDhuxna 
32. Linn Firm of Vow 

Tieret fntitlOTi and Bartnert 

33. Vicwioof 37. Udfof the Hook 

34 Slater ofDeatk 38. Lady of che Noose 

35. Hone-Nedc 39. Luiy of the Fecter 

36. SwirlerofNeeear 40. Lady of the BcU 
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Th« €erce diTinirics coosisc of four «ecs: 

(1) The fierce ispects of the five buddhae and theii five partners: 

The Supreme Hcruka ajid the Lady of Wrach, 
Vajra-Heroka and the Vajra-Lady of Wrath, 
Jewel-Hcruka and the Jewel-Lady of Wrach, 
Locuj-Heruka and the Locus-Lady of Wrach, 
Karma-Hcruka and the Karma-Lady of Wrath: i o 

(2) The eight low-caste yoginis (see p, 200): 

GaufT, CaucI, Prauioha, Vecill, 

PukkasT, Ghasmarl, CandSlT, Smaisll: 8 

(5) The eight animal-headed dSkinis (pfra-fom-rntf): 

Lion-headed, Tiger-headed, Fox-headed, Wolf-headed, 
Vulture-headed, Eagle-headed, Crow-headed, Owl-headed. 8 

There are four feminine gate-keepers: 

Horse-headed, Boar-headed, Lion-headed, Serpent-headed. 4 

(4) There are six animal-headed goddesses placed in each 
of the four quarters and presiding over Tranquil Acts, 
Prosperity Acts, Consecration Acts and Fierce Acts, 
with their four animal-headed gate-keepers. ^ 28 

Thus there are 58 fierce divinities. 

Ali these divinities and more besides are conceived of as 
emanating from one supreme buddha, Samanca-bhadra 
(Universal Goodness). This name, or rather its Tibetan 
equivalent (jwn-r««-i^aR|-po) was a dele of the supreme being and 
one of the earliest p’dr>po adaptadons. It was later adopted by 
those Tibetan Buddhists who claimed to base dieir traditions on 

* For the namu of these 28 aaimal-headei goddesses see Erees-Weaez, 
Dtai, pp. 144-O. lists are based ee ThtLiiut^^Jthi 
CAi{en ^ rhe FrvfMU Onti m t^ir ntm ij gxfntibn in TrenjKil end Ftertt 
DhMiUi (Ue fi(S^-pa den-pe 
Tige-den 
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PadmA'SAmbhftva. Its use is attested :&om about the twelfth 
cenmiy onwards, when the compilers of the supposedly buried 
texts became aaive- He is tranquil, as befits his name, but his 
adamantine nature is indicated by his colour, which is dark blue. 
He sits in the posture of meditation (like AmitSbha) and is 
always represented together with his partner, who is white. In 
spite of his distinct iconographical forn, he is equated with 
Amicabha as a name of supreme buddhahood. Thus tn an in> 
vocation to the three buddha-bodies we find: 

‘O Supreme Buddha Samanta-bhadia Amifibha, 

O Kesar-pani, Guardian of ovic Land of Snows, 

O Lotus-Bom of rainbow-form, who dost convert the world, 

We bcseach you, grant us thy consecration!' 

By natural tdencification of the buddha-bodies, 'universal 
goodness' and 'boundless light' are epithets of Padma-sam- 
bhava, for he too is the supreme buddha-body. Thus all the 
tranquil and fierce'divinities emanate as much from him as 
as fr^ Samanta-bhadra and the ‘Union of the Precious Ones' 
comprehends them all- 

This cosmic body, which may be conceived in these difierenc 
w^, is also the transmuted form of the mediuting yogin. 
Thus it is said in the liturgy: 'This uncreate mind of my 
wretched self is the brilliant locus-body of the Precious Three 
in Unity'. The tranquil divinities emanate from the heart of 
Samanta-bhadra and the fierce divinities from his head. But 
there are duee other psychic centres to be considered, 
before this body is complete, viz, the throat, the navel and the 
groin. 

Thus from the throat emanates Padma-Nartefvara (Lotus- 
Lord of Dance) with his partner, the Red Dskinl. They are 
surrounded by ‘masters of the spell' {vidya^ara)^ who are 
emanations of the central pair, difereudated by their smaller 
proporrions and the appropriate colours (red ineviubly being 
duplicated in die west). 

From the navel there emanates the Dlkinl of Knowledge, 
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who is pink, surrounded by the Vajra-Mdnl, the Jcwel- 
pikinl, the Loeus-Dskini and the Karnu-Dikinl, all of 
appropruce colours. 

From the groin comes the fierce diTinity Vajra-kumira 
(Adamantine Youth) with his partner. He is the defender of all 
the other divinities. 

These secs are brought into relationship with the four-fold 
buddha-body, thus completing the loul cosmic body:* 


Head mthSsuJtha-kiya (greac bliss) 

Throat iomhboge-k^ 

Heart Jhama-kSya 

Havel niminti’lSye 

Groin 


Fierce Divitudes 
Lotus-Lord of Dance 
Tranquil Divinities 
Knowledge-DSkini 
Defender 


The whole ticual, which is based upon these schemes, re¬ 
solves itself into a process of self-idendfication with this cosmic 
body. The bewildering varies of divine forms are evoked 
from the universal void, recognized for what they are, namely 
che mental product of the pracoscc, and then returned to their 
original state, bearing away with them all the mental con¬ 
struction of which they are the symbol and of which pheno¬ 
menal ejostence consists. The ritual is nothing more than an 
exteriorized version of the monk's nocmal meditation. Its 
whole effect depends upon knowing the construction of the 
scheme and concentrating upon the process of its emanation 
audits dissolution. (Compartpp. loy^.) 

Having dealt widi one wall in some detail, the remainder will 
cause little diffiojfy- On the left wall arc the two chief cucelary 
divinides,. separated by a wide window, beneath which were 
placed the bolsters and carpets which used to serve as seat 
when ceremonies were in process. To the left is Guru Tr'ak-po, 
who is Padma-sambhava himself in the form of the fierce y(- 
dm. (He is depicted on pi. 36 bottom left.) ‘From the sphere of 
wrath which is great bliss in its inner nature, there emanates 
the dark red biasing form of the Union of the Precious Ones. 

* seep. 
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He looks sideways to the left and stands with legs apart. With 
gaping mouth and curling tongue, his teeth bared sharp and 
w^ce, he feeds on the flesh and blood and pounded bones of 
enemies and obstrucdve flends. He turns towards all directions 
the fierce gaze of his three red round tyts, causing migh^ 
spirits, boA male and female, to tremble and fear. Gales whirl 
from his nose and the thunder rolls, overpowering, subduing 
the three-fold world. His cresses of black hair stretch up sky¬ 
wards and with just the right proportion of fierceness he 
crushes all fiends to dust. With the golden vajra which he holds 
in his right hand, he repels the foes that converge from without. 
From the left hand he sends forth d\c phantom forms of black 
scorpions. For overpowering the serpents, he is adorned with 
serpents of all the five families. Since he makes the sams5ra 
void, he is adorned with a garland of fifty heads. Since he is 
perfected in the ten powers of a buddha, he wears a fr^esh 
elephan>skin. Since he overpowers the mightiness of pride, he 
wears a tiger-skin. Since he leads the dSkinls to play, he wears 
the precious ornaments of bone. From every pore there 
emanacc fierce little appearances of himself. In smoke and fire 
the three-fold world trembles like a star'.* 

To the right of the window is the Lotus-Lord of Dance, who 
is die speciSd yi-dam of the Rong-phu lamas and therefore both 
of Rong-phu and Jiwong Monasteries. He is known as Unicy of 
All the Blessed (hdi-fshegs-hn-dus). Although originally a form 
of 5iva, this divinity was accepted into Buddhism as one of the 
many forms of Lokeivara. He therefore becomes a special 
manifestation of Avalokitch'ara. In any case he belongs to the 
Lotus-Family, whose head is AnutSbha, and thus he, like 
AvaJokiteivara, is an emanation of the smhhoga-k^a} He 
therefore belongs directly to the spiritual lineage of Padma- 
sambhava- He is red and four-armed. The left upper hand holds 
a lotus and the right upper arm a rosary. His two lower arms 
envelop his partner and between his joined hands he holds a 
golden vajra, The partner is of the same family-colour (al- 
• Union oj Pfwipw Ofl«, fbl. i • see p. aaS. 
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chough i lighter shade) md is called either jusc the Red DSkm! 
or else PlnduravSsini* who is the goddess regularly assigned to 
che locus>iamiiy (see pp. and 230). She also is fbuc-anncd. 
Id two hands she holds che knife and skuil-cup, which are che 
normal equipment of dSkinls, In the second left hand she holds 
d^e sword of wisdom and in che right a yogin's wand in its 
gruesome form (i^tvSn^. The entourage which makes up this 
mandala is a simple afftir, consisting of emanations of che 
cennal pair at che four points of che compass and of fouc 
animal-headed gace-keepers. There are two protectors, Haya- 
^Iva, the hors^headed god, and Mah2deva (the great god), who 
is ^iva himself. Hayagriva, who is completely Indian in 
origin, is summoned at the beginning of a ceremony in order to 
drlTfi aw^ all malevolent forces. He also appears elsewhere in 
the temple in his own right as one of che two door-protectors, 
where his function is the same, ^iva enters the Buddhist 
pantheon as one of those who have made the vow of active cc^ 
operation in return for his permitted existence (t’am-ccn). He 
is red and appears as a fat and amorous yogin. surrounded by 
four red yoginis. He is placed below Hayagriva, for the latter is 
accepted as the detce manifestation of the lotus-family, who 
plays his part without any compulsion. During the ritual the 
monks must conceive of themselves as Hayagtiva, buc never as 
Mahsdeva, who is a mere defender (see p. 79). 

The wall co either side of che main entrance is covered inside 
with Herce protectors. On die left and right of che door, as one 
enters, are Hayagriva and Swirlcr of Nectar (hiu^-rtsi-’khyil-ha). 
On the far left is the Cemetery Goddess (iur-ithrod’lha’mo) 
who is identified with BkajaU, and on che far right is che Four- 
Armed Defender, namely Mahll^a. Both of these had been 
accepted early od as defenders by Indian Buddhists. 

The upper temple is square and far smaller. It concains on one 
wall che thirty-five Confesaional Buddhas 
fgyas), on another che twenty-five Pundits, who according co che 
traditional accounts interpreted and cnmslated texts un^ che 
guidance of Padma-sambhava. Their names occur in ritual as a 
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form of licai^. To the lefc of these is another set of diTinities. 
of whom the central one is dearly Avaiokice^vaca in a fouc* 
armed manifestation (pL jy). The upper left hand holds the 
lotus and right the rosary, while the other two hands are joined 
in supplicadoQ. Abore is a small £gure of Ami^bha, the head 
of the family, and arranged three on each side to form a circle 
are the buddhas of the six spheres of existence. They are there¬ 
fore enTisaged as emanations of AvaloHcefvara, who appears 
here under the name of 'Universal Saviour’ (^'grQ‘ha-)fun-:grol), 
for it is thought that he is active in the salvadon of beings, 
wherever they may have been bom. The mandala is completed 
with four feminine gate-keepers, all in crancjixil form, seven 
graceful dskinis (ffld-mo) and the protector Thang-lha, who is 
a completely indigenous Tibetan divini^. Like Ma-niog and 
Mahideva, he is one of chose who is bound by oadi (t'am-cen). 
Once again the signiHcance of all these forms can only become 
dear fr^ the ritual: 

‘OM AH HUM OM MAI^fPADMS HCM 
OM is the Body of all buddhas, 

AH is the Speech of all buddhas, 

HUM u the Mind of all buddhas, 

OM slgnifes possession of die five c^e$ of wisdom, by which 
the four types of activity are self-perfected. 

MA represents the Body of the Great Compassionate One, 
who removes the sufferings of the beings in the six spheres. 
means chat widi his tranquil nature he cleanses all evil 
defilement. 

PAD means chat he spreads good qualities far and wide. 

MB means chat by power of consecration he causes everyone to 
possess them. 

HUM means that by fierceness he overpowers all evil obstruc- 

dOQS. 

We beg you to serve the cause of living beings by means of the 
four types of activity, and to grant to us consecration and the 
perfea achievement I 
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0 AyaloidtelTara of Great Compassion, wKose form is white 
and emits rays of light, for you are untouched by the defect of 
any imperfection. You have one face and show a smiling 
countenance, for you are filled with love for all beings. Your 
two eyes look downwards with tranquillity, for you feel equal 
compassion for all. Two of your hands are placed palms together 
in front of your heart, for this indicates the unity of Wisdom 
and Method. Your ocher right liand holds a rosary and this is a 
sign chat you draw beings forth from phenomenal existence. 
Your ocher lefr hand holds a locus, as a sign chat you serve the 
cause of living beings but ace yet free from any attachment. 
You are adorned with jewelled ornaments, as a sign that while 
you are pure you have not abandoned pleasant things. You emit 
light rays of the five colours, as a sign that you remove the evils of 
the six spheres of existence. You have as your head-adommenc a 
perfect buddha, as a sign that you are bom of the locus-family. 
You have the six buddhas as your emanadons, as a sign that 
you close the doors to rebirth in the six spheres of existence. 
You have four goddesses as your gate-keepers, as a sign that you 
practice the four kinds of activity- To Avalokiteivara saluta¬ 
tion and praise/ 

From the ccmeteiy of lotus-wrath there come these dark red 
companions of the yogins, keepers of the conquerors’ doctrine. 
You are the seven mother-gc^csses, phantom-forms of che 
Word of che Blessed, granters of consccracion and performers of 
fierce acts. Salutation to you/ 

• Guardians of the mystery of Amitibha, 

Hearcis of the word of Avalokitcivara, 

Doers of the wotk of the Adamantine Lotus-Born, 
Keepers of the Word of che Blessed, 

Watchers of the word of us yogins, 

Companiom of all who practice the doctrine, 

0 you seven mother-goddesses, who possess die power of con¬ 
secration as guardians of the doctrine, accept these ornamented 
sacrificial cakes/ Make to increase the doctrine of che Great 
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CompaiSLonate One and bring co completion all your ap- 
poinrcd caaks r« 

The inrocatioa lo ihe God of the Plaie which 

follows scraighc on, is in a very different style of Tibetan, 
similar in fact co chat of the old epic songs. It is an old non- 
Buddhist prayer, adapted to the new environment, just as the 
old God of the Plain had XQ be converted himself. 

‘Wisdom's mansion is vasc-^not small. 

Sec ready is the elephant and lion throne, high—not low. 

Spread is the locus-carpet of sun and moon, bright—not dull. 
The splendid gods of wisdom stand in attendance, near^noc 
far- 

Fulfiliing your function as guardian of die world, strong—not 
weak. 

Come hither and take your place upon this lotus-throne, we 
begi 

0 Poivcr of the Blazing Vajra, thou who art bom of the bond!* 
As for your divine father, he is Zenith Sovereignty of Light 
('od-gun^^ya!). 

As for your divine mother, she is the Single-Winged Tui- 
quoise-Bird (gYu-hya^hcggci^. 

As for your name, it is Ya-sh'or, god of nycn." 

As for the name of the country where you dwell, 
it is the Oblong Lower Marsh {'dam-shod fnar-mo), 

Bright turquoise-land of the vulture, 

Green in sununer. green in winter, 

A joyful land to live in, 

• MtJitatim upon the Unvfenal ehtn-po ‘gr^la htet-^vl-gyl 

hr^yui-’dehs), fbl. 25 ^ £f. 

* *Bem of Okt bond' (joi. sm^aja) is setiulJy a spell, cdliag him to be 
presCDt hy reason of Ms bond. ’Power of the Blaaiog Vajn’ b hb imuatoiy 
(wort) name. 

^the 'aym' are a class of indi«nous diviniees, who in the 

following passage seem co be impliddy iomdfied with che ‘gsndharvas' 
of lodbn mythology. ‘Ya-sh’tir* nughe be canstated as 'Soub- 
oose'. One may note disc Thangdha is related ty his e x al t ed parentage to the 
line of Yw4ur^ 
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A & sacred land. 

As for your non-reJigious name, ic is Ya-sh’ur, God of the 
Piain 

As for your religious name, it is Fsficaitiha, King of Gan- 
dharvas. 

As for your secrec name, it is Power of the Blazing Vajra. 

As for what you have on your person, ic is flowing white silk. 

As for the horse you ride, ic is the divine horse. White Goose. 
You gallop through the three spheres, 

White lighc-rays blazing forth, 

Wielding a bacon in the right hand, 

You dispatch the seven mothers to their tasks. 

Fingering a rosary in eke left hand, 

You recite mantras (O the Tutelary Divini^. 

As for the phantom-forms you send forth, they are divine 
armies a hundred thousand strong. 

Together with your circle of followers, 

Come hither and perform your task. 

Lord of all who have taken the vow, 

Slayer of all who refuse co submit, 

Death to all perjurers, 

Glory of all y<^ins. 

Friend of us who now perform the ritual, 

The command to action has now been given, 

Subdue the raving fiends, cut down the hostile foe. 

Quickly tedier your horse. Let not the nails press into his hoofs. 
Sharpen your weapons quite fine. Let die tips be nothing 
lacking. 

It matters not to whom you bid defiance. 

The suit is already decided. 

It matters not with whom you race. 

The finish is already decided. 

Carry off the hostile foe. Protect us with affection. 

The time has come, so think well on your bond. 

It is tiirw fbracrioo, O king of obscruccive foes. 

PerfiDtm therefore your appointed task- 
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You are the country-god of the four r^ons of 0 and Tsang. 

You we the god of Trhi-song-deu-tsen, the Divine Son, die 
King who waa Procecior of the Doctrine. 

You were bound to the bond of your word by Padma-sambhava 
of Urgyen. 

So hearken now to what ii required of you. 

To all knowers of mancraa who follow in the wake of Padma- 
sambhava of Urgyen in these last days of the doctrine, 

To all those of noble birth who are descended horn Trhi-song- 
dcu-aen, the Protector of the Doctrine, 

To the mighty ones who touch the zenidi, 

To the lowly, as to a son, you muse give protection! 

Watch over the four regions of Tibet, as though ic w«e wealth. 
Watch over the temple of Sam-ya, as though it were treasure. 

If you do noc protect us living beings now in this last world- 
age, 

Will you not perhaps be mindful of these happenings: 

Firstly how VajrapSm pressed the life from your heart on the 
way to the north, 

Secondly how Padma-Hcruka forced you into subjecrion on 
Mt. I^-po by Sam-ya, 

Thirdly how Vajta-kumara, having collected together all gods 
and demons on the summit of foe frir-feraed king of 
mountains, forced them to take the vow. 

I now am Padma-sambhava. 

You are the great nyen, God of foe Plain. * 

This place is Tibet of foe four regions. 

Grace envelops us like a cloud. 

Compassion descends like a shower of rain. 

The bond is lost to sight together with your exterior form, 

O God of the Plai n, wc beg you to come, 

You yourself and your following of nyen 
We shall honour with foe most splendid of excellent ofFexingS- 
Wc honour you with pure water from foe rocks and from the 
snows. 

With white clouds of sweet-smelling incense, 
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With silver arul gold end the five kinds of preaoui chingi» 

Wich adorcmenis and silks and brocades, 

Wich mutcon from Tsang and with pure white rice.' 

This invocadon has been quoted in full, for apart ftom being 
a colourful eumple of the of t'am-cen, it illusccates the 
special rdle that these converted gods have to play in the te> 
Ixgion of Tibet and how ch^ are created alternately to threats 
a^ to offerings. In no way arc they pecmiteed to interfere with 
the Buddhist doctrine, to which they remain helplessly subjea. 
In no sense can th^ be said to have perverted it or forced it to 
co mp romise. Their inclusion in the lowest ranks of the Buddhist 
pantheon has allowed the Tibetans to remember their ancient 
gods while soil being frithful to the new doctrine. Different 
protectors have come to be attached to diferent qrdes of 
divinities and so to their rituals. The reason for the connection 
could only be discovered by an historical study of the origin 
and development of these texts, which is a cask still to be 
undertaken. The result of this is, however, that a group of 
protectors comes to receive attention, in so far as they are 
called upon in ones or twos or threes in the rituals that are oort- 
stantly being p er fo rm ed in a monasteiy. These rituals are of 
course largely the same fbc any given order of monks. Thus at 
Jiwong and among the Nying-ma-pas generally the chief pro¬ 
tectors are: 

ehfn-fo (MalJdtSla) 

gZa-lhe (Rihula) 

(Vishnu) 

iHa^hen (Mahideva) 

fDo-rje 

Dur~ibrod lha-m (Ekaja^) 

TNam‘tl»S‘sres (Vai^vana) 

rDc-rje w (VajrakuinSra)." 

These have all once been divinities of universal power, who 
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therefore rank higher chan chose gods, whose sphere was orUy 
a local one, like the God of the Plain and che many mountain- 
gods. The latter are known as councry-gods (yuUlht^ or lords of 
the soil There is a special category of them, known 

as lotds of (btarie^ treasure who arc supposed to have 

watched over the texts that had been buried by Padma- 
sambhava. An example is Ham-trhang (Wi-'p^ror^ who was 
the keeper of die ritual of The UniM oj the Praiotts On«- He is 
therefore remembered in the cetemony. 

'O keeper of che aeasury, wide and deep, in the cave of the 
vajra-rock of Ham-trhang. Together with your encourage of 
serpents and demons and healing spines of che lake, accept chese 
desirable offerings and saaiHcial cakes, which we now offer. 
Do as you have been commanded by Padma-sambhava, and 
as you have promised.'• 

All these lesser gods are seldom depicted and certainly re¬ 
ceive no daily attentions. The great c'am-cen, however, who 
occupy a considerable amount of space on the monastery-walls, 
are reminded every day of che bond they have made. A special 
room, known as the ^ccctors' Room (srun^-hhan^ is reserved 
for this purpose. It seems to be the one place in a Tibetan 
monastery, to which a stranger is normally denied access, and 
in any case no woman or iruuried man may enter there. At )i- 
wong this room is on the first floor, adjoining che upper temple. 
The walls arc completely black, except for the fearful figures in 
white outline of Mahiklla, Ekajata and BJhula. The only 
ocher colour is che ted of their jaws and lolling tongues. From 
the ceiling hang a human-skin, an elephant-skin and a tiger- 
skin in quite convincing imitation. There is one life-size 
image of MahSkSla. Opposite this against che wall is che small 
raised seat for the keeper of the temple and suspended above it 
is the large drum, which accompanies his solitary invocations. 
Let into die wall is a small cupboard, containing a rather worn 
,s acr ificial cake. It is actually renewed after any la^ ceremony 
and serves as an offering for all the c'am-cen collectively (d«n- 
* Unlm ef lie frethtu Ones, &1. 
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cart spyi-gtor). Before he begins his mTocation, the keeper of che 
temple opens the cupboard, thus exposing it to view, so that he 
may offer it up afresh. He redees an abbreviated version of the 
ritual as it is performed in the major ceremonies and will be 
described below. 

There remains one other fresco in the upper temple, which 
has yet to be described. This is of Vajrasattva, but in a form 
di^ent from that in which he has appeared above. Reference 
was made in Ch. 2 to the impossxbili^ of making any final 
distinction between Vajradhara (Holder of the Vajra) and 
Vajrasatm (Vajra-Bein^, for both represent buddhahood in its 
adamantine aspect. It has been observed that any of the five 
buddhas may serve as the supreme symbol of buddhahood, and 
since buddhahood knows of no duali^, they are ail uldmacely 
identical. Owing to the sameness of family and family-colour, 
Vajrasateva becomes equated with Akshobhya to the extent of 
tepladng him as one of the five buddhas, as occurs in the set of 
tranquil divinities. Nevertheless they are distinguishable 
iconographically, for whereas Akhshobhya's posture is that of the 
‘earth'Wicoess*, sometimes with a vajra on his left palm, 
Vajrasateva holds bell and vajra (symbols of wisdom and 
method in his crossed hands, retaining cherefrire the sign of his 
absolute nature. As a single supreme divini^ his absolute 
naruxe is further emphasized by making him white, just as 
AvaJokite^vara and TSi^ are white.* It is in this form that he 
appears here. Nor fs the connection with che Vajra^ctva of che 
consecration-ritual lost. Thus at the beginning of che ceremony, 
following che taking of refuge and the raising of the thought of 
enlightenment, the pnetiser must conceive of himself as purl* 
fied by and identified with Vajrasateva. 

XlpOD my lowly head rests the Body of Light of Vajrasateva, 
who comprehends all fomilies. He is shining white, holds 
vajra and bell and is adorned with gems. He is seated cross- 
legged. He smiles. His nature is compassionate. At his heart is 
che syllable hOm, endtcled with i oo letters. Nectar trickles like 
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a flow of milk. From head co foot it cleaases my limbs of sick¬ 
ness and evil. Like a crystal vase, which is hlled with curdsi 1 
become of puce brilliance of the nature of light.’ (One should 
thta recite the mantra of a himdred syllables or that of six 
syllables until the effect is achieved. Then end with the words:) 
‘Vajrasattva, dissolved in light, sinks into myself’.* 

The monks themselves seldom know why any particular 
divinity is invoked for a special purpose, for they merely 
practise what they themselves have received from their 
teachers, and their acceptance is uncritical. The very nature of 
their religion makes this ineviuble, at lease for the majori^, 
and much merriment was occasioned by my persistence in 
raising questions, of which th^ themselves had never thought. 
The best place to find the answer to suck problems is in the 
texts themselves, but these are so many, that one hopes 
usually in vain for some short cut-* 


The Preparation of the Offerings 

The regular offerings to any divinity consist of seven small 
bowls (or several sets of seven small bowls), filled with water. 
Part of the daily duty of the keeper of the temple is to refill 
them with fresh water, as well as lighting lamps, burning in¬ 
cense and reciting a brief invocation. The water in this case re¬ 
presents the seven basic offerings such as should be presented co 
any honoured guest, namely: water for drinking, water for 
washing, flowers, incense, lamps, perfume and food.** For 
special ceremonies ail these things arc offered in kind. The 
food consists of an unbaked cake, made from ordinary parched 
flour (tsam-pa) and buctei and mounded into a cone. Pats of 
butter, skilfully shaped into flat discs, arc stuck onto the front. 
This is the regidar form of sacrifiaalcake(g/vr-mfl). The bowls 

* Union Freelous One, fel. ; c. 

s Xq this case ooe may assume a connecdoo with the eensemDoa*ricual 
quoted ob p. 73, for ^ pcaoiser desires co be consubscaBoared ia Vaj' 
taaatrra. 
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for £ov«ts ind incense are first filled with rice and into this are 
stuck the sticks of incense and a single flower, sometimes of 
paper, The lamps are shaped like a chalice (pi. 38). They arc 
filled with melc^lbucter and hum in the manner of a candle. 
On big fesciTals the consumpdon of butter is enormous. 

The seven oflecings arc known as the enemal worship {phyi- 
irvhoi) as d is tinct from the fire o^erings of internal worship 
(asng-fluW). These represent all pleasurable &ense>percepdon, 
namely that of form, sound, smell, taste and couch. A sixth, 
mind, is added, but this is not part of the original set, to which 
constant reference is made in the texts. These six are represented 
by a mirror, a bell, a stick of incense, a sacxificul cake, a piece of 
silk and a pge of uxt. These two kinds of offerings are all 
suitable for tranquil divinities. There are also offerings of a 
fierce kind, which needless to say are not actually represented 
in kind. The offerings of external worship should be seven to 
correspond with the tranquil set, but I have never seen more 
than six, namely: a ‘cemecery-flower’, incense of singed flesh, 
lamp of human fat, scene of bile, beverage of blood and food of 
human flesh. The last item is made of patched flour and butter, 
but sometimes modelled to show a human head and hands and 
feet. It is also coloured realistically. The other items are indi* 
cated. in the same manner as the tranquil offerings. Internal 
worship is represented by the ‘flower of the senses’ (dhtui^pc't 
jru~!c£}. This again is made of the normal cake mixture, but it is 
modelled to represent a skull-cup containing a heart, a tongue, a 
nose, a pair of eyes and a pair of ears. It is very realistic and 
suitably coloured. Hie texts also refer to the oflerings of ‘secret 
worship' which are listed as flesh, heart, blood, 

brain and entrails. They are never represented, and the monks 
who are usually rather vague about sudi niceties, understand 
the six listed above, cemetery-flower etc. as the items of secret- 
worship. These things sound far more gruesome when one 
attempts to list them methodically, than th^ actually are 
in practice. All that is important is to have fierce offerings of a 
kind ht fierce divinities, and the detailed lists that occur in die 
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rituals arc usually in Sanskrit, which most of the monks just 
redte by rocc without understanding the meaning. It would 
therefore be misleading to give the impression that these folk 
delight in horror for its own sake. 

There remain three ocher special items, nectar, medicine 
and blood, which are represented by local beer or spirit, These 
three are in origin associated widi the cjuest of Indian al¬ 
chemists for eternal youth, which is one of the preoccupations 
attributed to the eighty-fout siddhas. In any case such a quest 
represents a vulgarized aspect of the mystical seeking after the 
immortal condition (amr/fl) of buddhahood. Ic is in this sense 
that they ace understood in the ritual and they are therefore 
regarded as the supreme offerings. 

As may well be imagined the preparation of all these things 
occupies a great deal of time, normally the whole day pre¬ 
ceding the ceremony. They are prepared of course in accordance 
with the requirements of a particular ritual. Thus for ‘The 
Union of the Precious Ones’ all those described might be 
needed, but for the ‘Universal Saviour' only the tranquil kind 
of offerings would be prepared. But this is oiiy half the business 
for there are other sacrificial cakes (tor-ma) of a rather different 
kind. These are intended for specially named divinities $o 
have come to actually represent the divini^ in some sense. They 
are far larger and often much more elaborate than the ordinary 
food-offerings- Thus the tor-ma of Padma-sambhava is shaped 
as an enormous lotus, beautifully modelled and suitably 
coloured. That of the Universal Saviour has a six-petailed locus 
worked on the front of it. That of Hazn-erhang is modelled with 
a serpent entwining it. That of Dorje-Lek-pa has a ram's head 
at its base. That of the seven mocha-goddesses is modelled to 
appear sevenfold. That of the God of the Plain has a horse's 
head at its base and so oo. The offerings ace arranged in tiers on 
a specially prepared side-table, those of the chief divinities on 
the upper tier, the defenders and lesser divinities next below. 
Next come the offerings of internal worship and on the bottom 
tier the offerings of external worship (pL 39a). Below the cable 
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on a raised platform are placed the impromptu offerings of the 
^chfiol, rice-cakes, long twisted biscuits, sweeancats, any 
available fruits, dishes of cooked peas, sweet potatoes or ocher 
vegetables- After the ceremony these arc distributed with some 
of the 5 a <Tific ia J cakes to all who are present. One's share may be 
quite formidable, but forniaatcly there is always someone else 
willing to receive it. 

The Ordering of the Ceremony 

The ceremony may begin at any agreed time, but ustially* 
before midday, and it will last as long as the benefactor 
requires. A ritual such as that of 'The Union of the Precious 
Ones' is quite long enough if redted just once, but it is often 
greatly lengthened by the continual repetition of the essential 
part. The benefactor may well ask for it to be repeated a 
hundred times. Throughwt the perfonnance buttered tea is 
served so chat one's cup is never empty, and at noon and in the 
evening a meal is served in the temple to all present. There are 
breaks of ten minutes or so at convenient stopping places 
throughout the day. The ritual is recited in the form of a deep- 
toned chanting, interspersed with clashes of music from drums, 
cymbals, crumpets, a type of oboe, conch-whistles and bells, 
whenever a divinity is called upon to be present. I used to sit 
with the text (previously prepared) spread before me, and since 
the windows arc closed and a curtain hangs over the door, the 
only illumination comes from the flickering butter-lamps. 
There is no doubt of the impressiveness of the performance and 
it would need little furtha stretching of the imagination to 
believe that the divinities ate actually present, for one learns 
to know them so well from the paintings and from the texts. 
The order of the ceremony in its simplest form is more or less 
as follows: 

One clears the place of hostile forces. 

One constructs a protective circle. 

One redus the formula of taking refuge, 
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One makes confession and receiver puri^cadon. 

One rejoices in die acoimulating of merii- 
One realizes union wich the divinity. 

One consecrates the oifcrings- 
One summons the divinity. 

One makes die offering. 

One sings the praises of the divinity- 
One recognizes the bene6cs derived, 

(i) perception of the uni^ of existence. 

(ii) perfection of the four*fold activity. 

One makes a final invocation. 

One conseaatcs the ceremony to the wel&rc of all beings. 

In practice a ceremony is never as simple as this, for there are all 
the lesser divinities, who require their share of attention. Little 
time is spent on those who do not belong fully co the cyde 
concerned. Thus the lesser gods, Lords of the soil, lords of the 
treasure and similar spirits, are summoned, given their offering 
and dismissed together wich the offering, which is placed out¬ 
side. In the case of unwelcome guests, such as malignant 
sprites, the practisers adopt a fierce aspect, usually chat of 
Hay^Iva, and the offering is thrown with threats from the 
door. 

‘One is momentarily consubstanciated wich the mighty 
Hayagrlva in his blazing form: 

OM HRJH PADMANTAKRTA VAJRA-KRODHA HAYAGRIVA HULU 
HULU HUM PHAT 

(One scatters the offerings for the malignant spirits.) 

May these ofehngs for malignant spirits be as a lake of nectar 
in a vessel of gems, which emanates from the pure condition 
of absolute voidness, where there is neither perceiver nor object 
of perception. 

Burnt, purified and blown upon by Fire, by Water and hy Air. 
By pronouncing AH and hum they become the most desirable of 
desirable diings. 

A^ hCm om Ah hum etc. 
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Now you spirits, who hare been honoured here today, 

Sc^ rwc here. Be satisfied with these offerings and begone, each 
to yow proper place. 

tf you fiul CO go and cause obscrucoon, I shall neigh Uke the 
mighty Lotus-Hotsc (HayagrlTa). The three spheres, the 
three worlds, will tremble and fear, and all malign spirits and 
demons will be crushed to dust. 

OM PADMANTAKE.TA HUM PHAT. Slay all harmful etiemics. 

Turn them awsy in cumultl^* 

The conscrucrion of the proceedve circle is adiieved with 
such words as: ‘May this place be protected to all sides and all 
directions by rainbow-weapons. May it have an adamantine base 
and canopy of horns, surrounded by a ring of fire. OM Vajra- 
RAKSHA TVALA HO^.' The cemple thereby assumes the 
character of a mandala, in the midst of which ^e practiscr, the 
offeriDgs, the divinity must lose all concepts of self-idcnrity. 

The divine power is therefore sometimes regarded as im¬ 
manent and again sometimes as transcendent, depending upon 
yhe momentaiy view-point. 

'The mandala is wisdom's most noble form, 

Thus like the moon it cannot wax and wane. 

But like the sun chat shines equally on all, 

In compassion it is everywhere the same. 

Come hither, hearken to us, tarty here! 

Ine&ble Dharma-Body, Wisdom Imperturbable, 
Enjoyment-Body of Great Bliss, Lx>rd of the Five Families, 
£o^ of Human Form, skilled in Method and Compassion, 
Sometimes tranquil, sometimes fierce, 

To thee wc bow in salutation ! 

Produced in thought, envisaged in form, 

Samanca-bhadra rests in the pure expanse of space. 

Midst clouds of worship unsurpassable. 

Thee we worship with an ocean of offerings, 

* ^ tit Prtf MW Otto, fbl. zi. 
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The extcmil, the internal and the secret. 

In Samanta-bhadta's secret womb 

EvOTthing without ercepcion, perrading all the buddha- 
apheres, 

Has but a single flavour, for joining and separation are non> 
existent there. 

l^c us rejoice with the Thought of Enlightenment, where 
duality is unknown! ’ ■ 

The formula for the taking of refuge and the puriflcacoty medi¬ 
tation upon Vajrasactva have been quoted above, so we may 
cononue the ritual with the act of dedicating merit. ^ 

All elements arc of the nature of the three-fold buddha-body 
And I bow before them in the vaste expanse of non-duality. 

I worship them in the sameness which is non-creaced and 
limitless. 

I confess to non-recognition of my own mind’s buddhahood. 

I rejoice in existence as a condition of self-knowledge. 

I will turn the wheel of the ineffable for-spreading doctrine. 

I pray that samsara and nixrSna may rest undifferentiated. 

May this all be dedicated to the spontaneous manifestation of 
the mystery of the doctnne. 

May we gain the great and excellent all-pervading bliss of two- 
in-one. 

Unim with the divinity 

E MA HO. My own person in a blaze of light is d^e Vajta- 
Yogini 

Fire and light of pure lustre—the surpassing condition of the 
pure Void. 

Space and the directions are the sphere of rainbow-rays. 

On my head re^ts Guru Padma-sambhava and Avalokite^vara 
And Ae Head of our Family, the Buddha of Boundless Light 
And all the wise masters of India and Tibet, perfected in 
sQtras and tancras and similar treatises. 

* iiid., fob 40tf. ^ itiJ.. fob B. 
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O Foiemost Biid<iha, Samanta*bhadra Amiiabha, 

O Kesar-p 5 nf, Guardian of our Land of Snows, 

O Locus-Bom of rainbow-fbrm, who dost convert the world, 

We beseech you, grant us your consecration. 

(There follows an invocadon to the sec of 2 5 pundits,) 

ConsecratiQn 0/ tU offtrin^ 

RAV YAM KHAj;! 

hOTtI— thus one signs forehead, heart and throat with 
the three seed-syllables. 

Then cays shoot forth in all the ten directions, and the 
offerings are scorched and blown and cieal^sed, so that chey 
arc purified of all discursive thought, inherited tendencies 
and evil, and they become as nectar- 

The potioD, the blood and the oblations .quiver in a blaze 
of light, surpassing worship, ineffable, sublime. 

OM AH HUM—thus all elements of existence, both absolute 
and phenomenal, are eternally void like space, void of 
perceived and perceiving, of giving and raking, of done and 
doing, of all limitadons, thus do I, the Lotus-Bom, say. 

DHARMADHATU-SVABHAVA AH HO^ HRII^ 

Calling upon th< divinity 

This unaeate mind of my wretched self is the brilliant lotus- 
ho^ of the Predous Three in Unity. (The ftce) is white and 
lustrous in complexion and is adorned with smiling beauty. He 
holds a vajra and skull adorned wid) the precious vase of life. 
He wears the cornered hat with waving plume and clasps a 
in the left hand. He wears a special Bowing robe as 
his religious garb and on top of it a cloak of silk. 

Adoi^ widi his marks and characteristics, he is beauteous 
like a mandala of light. He sits cross-le^ed enveloped in the 
Great Bliss of the Universal Sameness. 

In this body of light with its essence of wisdom, the nys of 
compassion of pure vacuity (shine) equally upon all. 
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Enveloped in d^e midst of the manifold rainbows of the 
dlkinls, he pervades with his physical rtunifestadons all fields 
of activity. Since his body is like space, he meets nowhere 
obstruction. 

He is perfect in form for be is the norm of all the Blessed, 

And ail are absorbed into the mandala of the buddhas. 

Even the name of opposition and obstruction is unknown. 

Samsara and nirvana are produced like a creation of magic. 

Upon the forehead of this translucent body—OM 
At the throat— Ah 
At the heart—HUM 

From here rays of light stream forth, and (reaching the 
Locus-Light Palace on the Glorious Copper Mountain, they 
draw forth ftom there the Guru of Urgyen, the Lotus-Bom, 
together with bis encourage of everywhere-pervading buddhas, 
exceedingly small and spherical like a sesame seed. 

HRi!^—At the beginning of a previous world-age in the north¬ 
western region in the Land of Urgyen you acquired the 
most wonderfully excellent perfection upon a locus- 
flower, and so you are famed as the Locus-Bocn and are 
surrounded by an entourage of many dakinis. 

Now I beg you to approach and bless this my striving in 
your wake. Bestow blessing on this saaed place. Grant me 
the four consecrations for this my sacred striving. Remove 
all hindrances, folse guides and obstructions, and grant me 
perfection of bodi saacd and a mundane kind. 

OM AH HUM VAJRAGURU PADMA Garlanded with Skulls. 

VAJRASAMAYAJAH SIDDHI PHA LA hOm AH 

Salutation to die Lotus-Body of blaming light, which is 
from origination, destruction and change, perfect in aedvi^, 
saving ail living-beings by means of self-exisccnt compassion, 
and raining dovm perfections like wish-grandng gems. 
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The offering iff the ohlatims 

OM AH hOm^AU quintessence that is worthy, in gross and 
subtle fbm, 

Some mentally produced and some self* 

9 

In the Unifersal Sameness of deep tealiaation, 

We oifer to chc Buddha Predom Three in One. 

Now as for the various kinds of offerings; 

For his head we offer lovely hovers, 

For his nose we offer sweet-smelling incense, 

Foe his body we offer food and fmgranc water, 

Foe his tongue we offer savoury oblations, 

For his mind we offer pleasant-sounding music. 

We offer worship of gesture and dance, 

We offer worship of praise and song, 

Contemning not desirable things, we present the external 
offerings, 

Contemning nor mental distractions, we present the internal 
offerings, 

We present the secret offerings, where uniting and separadon 
are unknown. 

We present the offering of the medieme, which contains the 
eight fundamental and the thousand supplementary in¬ 
gredients. 

We offer the blood which brings release from the five poisons of 
ezistence. 

We make the offering of cakes, 

We make the offering of the saacd item, neccar. 

Wc make these offerings with no thought of giving and caking. 

To the Guru together with the Tutelary Divinity and the 
troupe of dikinis 

We make the glad offering of that sacred item, the excellent 
nectar, 
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THac item which is perfected of the Five Wisdoms for the 
clcajising of the Five Brils. 

Look upon us with compassion and grant us the consecrations 
and perfections. 

^taises 

HRJK—Although ail buddhas are one in the sphere of wisdom 
and the supreme truth possesses neither parts nor modes, 
yet by your skill in the use of right means you manifest a 
form suitahle foe chose you intend to convert and because 
of your compassion you produce and send forth these 
phantom forms. So I salute and I praise you. 

Unity of All Blessed in Ae form of an eight-year-old boy, 
Protector of all beings, Lotus-Born, 

Your changeless complexion resembles shining sun on snow, 
Glistening slightly reddish. Salutation and praise to you! 

Means and Wisdom are indistinguishable and so you hold 
vajra and skull. 

You hold the Vase of Lifo—Life for Tv«)-in-One and Vase for 
Wisdom. 

The khaViSnga cuts at the root the three poisons. It is the 
Mother's perquisite. 

You arc both wrathful and smiling, for the converting of living 
beings. 

Salutation and praise to you \ 

You wear a red religious garb with a criss-cross pattern of gold. 

You wear the cornered hat with waving castle and hanging 
ribbons. 

On your lotus-chrone you are resplendent with your marks and 
characteristics. 

Perfect are you in all qualities, external and mcemal, 

Saluudon and praise to you. 

There Is no uniting or separating for your forms and their fields 
of activity. 
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Th« magical acdvi^ of the buddhas throughout all ten 
diiecdons cannot be predicated aa great or small, for they abide 
in the condition of the three-fold body, The Ughening of your 
phantom'fbrms shoots through the void. 

Salutation and praise to you. 

With the light-rays of the 100,000 suns that characterize 
your splendour, you draw forth from its condition of self¬ 
nature the Power of Life, Like a wish-granting gem, which 
fulfils all wants and desires, eternal Vajra-Bo^, Mutation and 
praise to you. 

Although there can be no perceptual basis for this worship 
and praise, yet in order to remove these notions which are a 
kind of acddenral defilement, you disport yourself in a non¬ 
dual state, Means and Wisdom in^dhguable like water 
entering water. 


Perception 0} the Unity oj Cistern 

At my own heart at the centre of an eight-petaJled lotus, 

Upon a lunar disc is a five-pointed golden vajra, 

Marked at its centre with the syllable hOm which is white in 
colour. 

Around the points of the vajra is a drcle of syllables which are of 
the five colours and encircle it to the right. 

From these light-rays stream forth and offer the highest form of 
worship to all the buddhas who completely pervade their 
fields of acdricy. 

All blessings of Body, Speech and Mind concentrate upon 
myself. 

In the intermediate sphere all gods and powerful demons are 
forced into subjecdon, and all orders t^c we give them are 
effortlessly performed. 

In the lower sphere the sins of all the beings of die six spheres 
arc cleansed and they are made to rejoice in happiness. 
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The rays that chtis stream forth arid returning conceotrate 
again have become a vast interplay of the outer and inner 
world, of saaed mantras and of wisdom. 

OM Ay HO?s^ VAJRAGURU PADMASIDDHI HUIjl 

(As this is the basis of mantra-reciutioo« it should be performed 
as much as you can.) 

The FourJoU Artivl^ 

(5 Pacify irtg. I am the Lotus-Born with HUW as my inner life, 
white in colour. Ac my head there is a white lotus with 32 
petals and at its centre upon a lunar disc is the syllable 
OM with the other syllables of the mancra ac the ends (of 
the petals), giving ^th white light-rays. Induce contact, 
produce ^.ffira cyl All evil and the eight fears are tran¬ 
quillized, the inner and the outer world become Vajrasarc- 
va’s sphere. 

After VajraGURi/ etc. ‘oM ^aniujI kuRU YB svaha 
May sickness, evil and all bad tendencies, enerrues and all 
harmfol obnoxious things, sharp weapons and concccted 
poison, all the one thousand and eighq' demons, the four 
hundred and four kinds of illness, ill omens and bad 
dreams, may all these things be quickly tranquillized. 

(i^ Gaining Presperity. I am Ac Lotus-Bom wiA hum as my 
inner life, yellow in colour. At my navel Acre is a yellow 
locus wiA sixty-four petals and at its centre is a jewelled 
BHRUM wiA* the chain of other syllables, giving forth 
yellow light-r^. Force conracc, produce efficacy! The 
two stocks of meric and Ac six kinds of weal A will prosper- 
thc inner and the outer world become Ratnasattva's sphere- 
The mantra is: bhrum pushtim kuRU ye svaha 
Long life and good fortune, fame and power, prosperous 
activity for followers and pupils, good desAay, enjoyable 
things and all good qualities, may Aese quickly prosper. 

(iii) Emp^wement. 1 am Ae Lotus-Bom wiA HU?^ as my inner 
life, ted in colour. Ac my throat Acre is a red lotus wiA 
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sixteen peuis, and ac its centre upon a solar disc is the 
syllable HEjy with the chain of other syllables at the ends 
(of the petals), giying forth red light-rays. Force contact, 
produce efEracy! Samsira and nirvSna are brought together, 
and the inner and the outer world become Padmasartva’s 
sphere. 

The mantra is: hrIh va^am kuru yb svaha 
May the compassionate blessing of the buddhas and all 
that living-beings see and hear and think and touch, in 
fact the triple world, all come within my power- 
(iv) Destroying. I am the Locus-Bom with hum as my inner lift, 
deep blue in colour. At my ^in there is a dark-green 
locus with (twenty-) eight petals and upon it a sword, 
marked with the syllable hum and with the mancra-chain, 
giving fordi black rays. Force contact, produce efficacy! 
Enemies, demons, the five poisons will be destroyed and 
the inner and the outer world become Kannasaceva's 
sphere. 

The mantra is: hum maraya phaj 

All fiends and frightful creatures, foes of the doctrine and 
private foes, all the demons throughout space, may they all 
be destroyed.’ 

The rites of pacifying prospering, empowerment and de¬ 
stroying were originally just four of many difficrent magiol 
rices which one finds listed in earlier texts.^ They were later 
endowed with a significance of a far higher order, namely as the 
four main Cjrpes of Buddhist activity. The central concept of this 
later Buddhism is chat enlightenment is a union of wisdom and 
means. Thus buddhahood cannot be just quiescent and nothing 
else, for it is active in overcoming evil, in bestowing good 
things upon all living beings, in bestowing the consecrating 
power 1^ which buddhahood may be known and by destroying 
the foes of the doctrine. If some of these things seem at first to 
be rather un-buddhisc aceiviries, it must be remembered that 

•seep. 77* 
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£or the cantric Buddhists, buddhahood is no escape ftom the 
world, for ic is engaged in the world, which it is ia no 
wise distinct. Hence the slaying of enemies, as in the case of 
King Lang*dar-ma, becomes a proper aa, although the slayer is 
not thereby freed from the consequences- Whether one re¬ 
gards this as a degeneration or not, depends upon one’s view 
of what a religion should be. Ic is certainly based upon aa 
entirely different world-view from chat of the early wandering 
ascetics, but of course it is not far removed from the ordinary 
MaluySna conception of the bodhisatcva. 

These four rices are Etced into the cegulaz mandala-schemes, 
both external and internal: 


Pacifying 

Vajra-fomily 

Head 

Prospering 

Jewel-family 

Navel 

Empowerment 

Lotus-Family 

Throat 

Destroying 

Karma-Family 

Groin 


The allocation is probably quite arbitrary, although as is often 
the case, reasons can be deduced after the event- The central 
position of the external mandala (TathSgata-family) and the 
heart of the bo<^ remain unspecified, for all four rites con¬ 
centrate at this point. The names Jewel-Being, Lotus-Being 
and Karma-Being are equivalents for the heads of these families 
just as Vajra-Being (Vajra-^tna) is for Akshobhya. 

Ncvcnhelcss these four rites do not just remain the signs 
of a buddha's activity, for any of them may be performed in the 
name of a higher being, who has them at his disposal. Thus 
during my st^ at Jiwong one of the main fiag-poles in front 
of the cncrance to the temple was struck by lightning and felled 
to the ground. Nga-wang Yen-ten chose to regard this as an evil 
portent and he spoke anxiously of the hostile forces that were 
ranged against the Buddhist doctnne in the region. The Lord of 
the Soil bore the chief responsibility, it seemed, but he was also 
thinking in terms of the Chinese communists across the frontiec 
in Tibet and the political trouble-makers in the village below. 
Tlius the fierce Rite of Destroying was ordered for the following 
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day, and fn the morning preparations began. A square raised 
hcatch was sec up in the centre of the courtyard in front of the 
temple. On the top sur^ce a triangle was marked with its 
point directed towards the open gateway of the monastery, 
indicating the point of direction of the destructive force. 
Inside chti crian^e was drawn a smaller one with a sword along 
its centre line, pointing in the same direction. This was all 
painstakingly drawn and coloured. The square cop of the hearth 
was dark blue, the outer mangle dark brown and the inner 
triangle ted. The sides of the triangle were decorated with 
vajras and gems in conventional design. On the top of this 
elaborate hearth sticks of equal length were piled up carefully, 
preserving the triangular shape. Meanwhile in the temple 
porch ocher monks were active over ocher preparations. Since 
the rice was to be performed in the name of the yi^am Padma- 
Nactefvara (‘Unity of All the Blessed’), his tor-ma was sec up 
on one cable, tanked by the Lord of the Soil (not che local one 
against whom the rite was partly direcred) and che Lord of the 
Treasute, who are invoked in this ritual. In front of these three 
coc-mas were placed the seven regular external offerings and 
their 6erce counterparts. On another side-cable was placed che 
toc-ma of che God of Fire (Agni), danked by little banners 
(/jyel-mtjW) to do him honour and with che seven regular 
offerings placed before him. A foul poisonous brew, which is the 
fierce oblation, was now mixed in a bowl. The dicections in che 
manual name Indian leaves and juices, whidi are not available in 
Jiwong, but local subscicuces were used. Human fat was like¬ 
wise unobtainable, thus mutcon^Iripping served instead. The 
ingredients fioaced in black mustard oil and the resultant potion 
certainly locked suffidently horrible. The actual ceremony, 
which was held in the afternoon, was the briefest of my ex¬ 
perience, lasting a mere two hours. The tegular invocation of 
the Unity of All che Blessed was first redted, so that mystical 
union widi him once achieved, the practisers could dis{me of 
his destructive power. Thereafter Agm was praised fbt his co 
operation and che potion was poured ladl^fuU by ladi^fuil 
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Upon the bUzing hearth, the monks meanwhile direccing wrath 
and descrucuon upon all Sends and foes (ph 39^). 

Eveiy ceremony ends with a £nal prayer and blessing, of 
which brief examples are given here: 

'May all these beings, who are without protection and who have 
no proceccor, quickly gain the unsurpassable condition of 
supreme enlightenment. Let the cwelve^fbld causal nexus, 
which is the basis of all deluding existence, revolving like the 
wheel of a cart, be quickly destroyed/ 

‘May we have the blessing of our lamas that all stupidity may be 
dispersed with regard to the nature of existence 1 
May we have the blessing of our tutelary divini^, that we may 
achieve whatever we intend 1 

May we realize the blessing of the Great Symbol in the womb 
of Body, Speech and Mind I 
Tlte Blessing of the Dhama-kSya, Boundless Light, 

Extending blessing through the realms of a thousand suns. 
Foremost of petfeccets of those glorious qualities, which are the 
best of all desirable things, 

May blessing such as this descend upon us here today I 
The blessing of the Sitmhhcga^klya, the Great Compassionate 
One, 

Extending blessing like the moon throughout the heavens, 
Foremost of perfccters of the hopes of bodily beings. 

May blessing such as this descer^ upon us here today f 
The Blessing of the NimSna^iiSya, Padma-sambhava, 

Extending blessing far and wide as to the myriads of stars. 
Teaching in a manner suitable to each place and to each person. 
May blessing sudi as this descend upon us here today I'* 

Ic will be apparent the foregoing that the ceremo n ies 
consist mainly in the rhythmic and solemn recitation of texts. 
7116 only actor is the keeper of the temple, who in all things 
functions on behalf of the whole communi^. Thus during the 
recitation of the litanies of salutation, some of which are very 
* UniaieJthtFraiousOnu,ktL 
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lengtbx, he takes his posirion in ihc centre of the aisle and 
continues co make full obeisances so long as the recicacion lasts. 
When the diTinitics arc summoned, he walks round the temple, 
swinging the censer, while the music crashes. While the verses 
of purification for the offerings are being recited, he sprinkles 
them with water from the ritual vase.When the offerings are 
presented, it is he who raises them in offering. If they are for 
unwanted guests, he steps backwards in time with the chancing, 
as chough leading the spirit with him to the door. The pupils of 
the monks are meanwhile active in doing the rounds with pots 
of ta, in assisting the cook and in bringing in the food at the 
proper dmes. Ary lay-folk who are present sic around the walls 
or behind the two rows of monks. Everybody is served with tea, 
if they produce a cup from their ample bicasc-pocket. Every¬ 
body receives food in quantities proportionate to dieir statioD 
and their sejt. The solemn scene is pervaded with good-will and 
often touched by mirth. There is no doubt that a Tibetan re¬ 
ligious festival is an event to be remembered. 

Guiding the Consciousness after Death 

One of the most interesting rices is the one performed on be¬ 
half of the consciousness of a deceased person. It was shown in 
Qi. I that although the doctrine of rebirth is fundamental co 
Buddhism in all its forms, there was yet considerable difficulty 
in identifying the actual transmigrating principle- The problem 
was finally (but only impliddy) solved by the development of 
the new philosophical theories, which caught the non-pre- 
dicability of everything whatsoever. All names and forms 
assumed thereby a merely relative value, and so it was no more 
inaccurate co say that this person is reborn than to say chat the 
person is the non^ubscancial maiufestacion of coop^ating 
elements. The whole tannic theory is based upon the doctrine 
of absolute non-substaoriality and thus all its forms and 
symbols are quite unreal in themselves. The afrer-death rices 
are of this kind. At first they might appear to imply behef in a 
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real transmigracmg element, identified as consciousness. In 
the whole aim is to eradicate belief in anything substantial 
and CO show the identity of sam 55 ra and nirvana. It is fbe this 
reason that the Wheel of Life is represented as the mandala 
of Avalokite^vara. His manifestation as the six buddhas of chc 
six spheres of existence is merely a special application of the 
system of the five buddha-familie^ to the six-fold wheel of 
existence. The spheres of existence ace actually referred to as 
families. It is really rather a clumsy way of making five and six 
fit together and illusttates a certain indifference to die details of 
formal representation. All that is important is the idea, in this 
case chc sameness of chc phenomenal and the buddia-spheres. 
In order to achieve this effect chc five evils arc extended to six 
and one of the five types of wisdom is duplicated. But we are 
nor so much concerned with upbraiding the Tibetans for their 
clumsiness, as with emphasizing that even when they appear to 
be claiming presumptuous powers in leading a person cowards 
final beatitude, they are merely affirming tliough the rite die 
central belief chat is fundamental ro all their religious practice. 
This rice differs not at all in intention from that of their normal 
meditation, but the effects, instead of being applied universally 
are directed primarily to the benefit of one person. In the pro¬ 
cess they make use of all the indent syndwlism of the wheel 
of cnsccnce, forcing it to fit the new symbolism. In the event it 
does not <^uice fit, but as it is a mere symbol, which is literally 
thrown away at the end of die ceremony, this maccers not 
atiU. 

In practice this ceremony is always performed at die insd- 
gacioa of the deceased’s relatives, who may well be thinking in 
terms of actually influenemg the course of rebirth of one of Aek 
number. Often, however, their intendons are fiu less noble, 
being merely concerned that the spidt of the deceased (con¬ 
ceived of in no Buddhist sense) should cause them no trouble in 
the future. All the presents (mentally produced it is oue) 
which they promise him for the journey tirough chc after-life 
serve no useful purpose according co Buddhist cheoty. In this 
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ceremony cwo very di6erenc beliefs are combined, buc because 
of cheir difference they are vety easily disengaged. The whole 
theory of a journey rhiough an intermediace state is non- 
Buddhist. It has not been included here since a translation 
and an adequate description are already available elsewhere.* 
One may note, however, chat the divinities who ate supposed to 
people it ace the 'Tranquil and Fierce' ones listed above, who 
are all certaiidy of Indian origin. The chief reason of course for 
performing the ceremony is just that it is the custom, and thus 
it would be misleading to base our evaluation of ic on the vague 
beliefe of many of the lay-folk. Our Nying-ma-pa authority, 
Kiin-zang La-ma is quite adamant on the value of diese per¬ 
formances; 'The great teacher of Urgyen said: '‘When you 
consecrate die name-card, ic is already too late. The con¬ 
sciousness wanders in the intermediate state like a mad dog. 
Even if you could condua it to heaven, it would still be in 
difficulty.” The belief chat it can be led up and down like a 
bridled horse can only actually apply to this very life. One 
virtuous action performed while one occupies the present body 
is more efficacious than all the rest.' ^ 

The ceremony as described here, was instigated at Jiwong 
Monastery by ^e father of a boy who had died of small-pox. 
The body been cremated down in the valley several days 
before. Hence there arises the need for a name-card as substitute 
for the person. This is quite normal Tibetan practice.® The 
monks mark out a mandala in the form of a locus with six 
petals, in the centre of each of which is drawn one of the sym¬ 
bols of the six spheres of existence, marked with an identifying 
initial syllable.^ 

On the ISC a blue triangle with syllable DU to indicate the 
hells, 

* Evan^Westz. Tlieimt Book^tht £W. 

* f>l. 10&. 

® The f^owu^ excnccs are taken from In rhi Akdr/ 9/ ibi 

Univen^ S(r9mr(th»^f<ji chnt-p9 

* iufte (imsixf), frt fbc ^eia (dep^med spirit), hf for tifyai (animat), 
nf{otnf(mu^, «ic(d^e(dcsQ)aod»fv»re(go(^ 
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on the 2nd 2 red semi-circle with prb for the unhappy spirits, 
on the 3rd a yellow square with TIR fox the animals, 
on the 4th Mount Meru and the four continents with NR for 
men, 

on the 5th a green oblong with A for the deans, 
on the 6ih a white locus with su for the gods. 

Then they prepare a name-card for the deceased. His effigy 
should be drawn in a kneeling posidon with hands raised in 
supplication. The following words are wrinen: 

'Tsc-wang (or whate7er may be his name), who has left this life 
for the btyond, makes salutation. He offers worship. He con¬ 
fesses his sins. He begs to be saved ftom the wheel of erisrence, 
especially evil rebirths, to be cleansed from all his evil and to 
be advanced towards supreme enlightenment.' 

On his forehead is written su 


throat 

A 

heart 

NR 

navel 

TIR 

groin 

PRE 

soles 

DU 


Over his head is drawn an umbrella and underneath him an 
eighc-petalled lotus. To his sides arc silk pendants widi five 
folds. If it is a man, he is given an arrow. If iris a woman, she is 
given a bamboo reed. On die forehead is fixed a mirror. 
Ifheisalama, he is given a throne. 

If a man, some pieces of annour, 

If a woman, some jewellery and a heap of spun wool, 

If a child, some coy or anything diat used to please him. 

Then one should put ready food-offerings for the six buddhas 
who watch over die six spheres of existence and six small 
sacrificial cakes (ransom-offerings) for the beings of die six 
spheres. 

Ac the head of the mandala one places a cable marked out with a 
whice eighc-pccalled locus (representing the paradise of Avalo- 
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kite^vara). One should empower the ritual v«e hy invoking 
Vajrasaewa or the Gccac Compassionate One (Avaiokice^vara) 
in accordance with the presaibed rice. 

Then one must call the deceased into the name^ard. 

One sprinkles it with die water of the ritual vase, calling on the 
deceased to present himself, wherevee he may be. Then 
holding vajra and bell and motioning the hands in the HUM* 
Ura gesture, one intones: 

'By the truth of the perfect five-fold buddhahood. 

By the grace of the great self-manifesting absolute, 

By the truth of the mighty two-fbid meric of the whole re¬ 
ligious assembly, 

By die truth of die Lord of Great Compassion, 

By the truth of the six buddhas who convert die beings of the six 
spheres, 

By the crudi of the four immeasurable meditations. 

By the bond of seaec spells, of all the spelU of die six families, 
By the bond of the determined hand-gestures which are the 
essence of forms, 

By the conjuration of sages who are masters of the spell 
(vt^y^hsra), 

By die concencraad thought of us yogins and our assistants. 

By the truth of all gods who are on the side of virtue, 

By the power and die grace of this great ouch, 

Let the deceased come here, whose effigy is fixed co this card. 

He who has passed horn this world and is in process of changing 
his bo^. 

Whether he is already bom in one of the six spheres or still 
wanders in the intermediate state. 

Wherever he may be, lee his consciousness gather upon this 
symbol. 

Let him come here, where encry m the spheres of existence is 
closed and the door to salvation wide-open. 

Let him be mindful of his lama and his tutelary divinity. 

Let him take his place gradually but firmly at this support of 
our mental production.' 
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Then the ransom-otftrings arc thrown to the evil spirits who 
have any claim upon the deceased* ordering them to be gone at 
dieir peril. If any of his bones are available* they are placed by 
the name-card. They are then purified by sprinkling with sand 
and black mustard, which have been tendered potent by puri¬ 
ficatory speUs. ‘Wherever has been bom or wherever may abide 
the consciousness of the deceased whose impure bones are with 
this card* by the compassion of Avalokiteivara may he be 
freed from the sufferings of the three state* of woe, which are 
accumulated karma in the form of illusory torments. May he be 
born where the Lord can convert him, and having been bom 
in such a condition* may he know the ttuth of the Mahiyina 
and achieve the state of knowledge.' 

Then one crplains to him the meaning of the symbols; 


‘Hearken, thou noble son* who has passed from hence 1 
Listen, thou who wanderesc amidst the illusions of another 
world 1 

Come CO this most delightfril place in our human world 1 
This umbrella shall be your palace, your protection, your con¬ 
secrated shrine. 

This name-card is the symbol of your body* 

This bone the symbol of your speech* 

This jewellery the symbol of your mind, 

Tlus arrow is the symbol of your life-force, 

This mirror is the symbol of your gaze, 

These silk pendants ace symbols of your five senses, 

These five gems symbolize die essence of your being* 

These scented garments syn^olize your inherited propensides, 
These little bells symbolize your adornments. 

O make these symbols your abode f 

Let your mind with its inherited propensities tarty in this place! 
Uncertain, unsteady, you tremble elsewhere in the six spheres of 
existence, 

Be mindful of your lama and your tutelary divinity, who are 
yourrefrigel 
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Direct, arouse your mental powers and come here to this place f 
Here at the fr^der of samsara and xur^a we shall guide you 
into dw path of salvadon. 

So make die chrec-fbJd refuge, raise the thought of enlighten¬ 
ment and hold to the vow of the bond?’ 

The monks now on behalf of the deceased make homage to 
Avalokiee^aca, redte the taking of refuge formulas and 
express aspiradon cowards enlightenment. 

The main part of che ceremony has now been reached. It is 
assumed that the deceased may uke birch in any of che six 
spheres, and so he is released from each in cum, h(s nam^^aid 
being moved around che lotus-petals, so chat he progresses from 
che hells to che sphere of unhappy spirits, thence to the animals, 
men, deans and gods. In each sphere the same sequence of ritual 
is followed. Thus che name-card is Srst placed in che hells and 
che ritual proceeds thus: 

(a) PitriJUcSicn 

'The G!ue nature of your master is the Compassionate One 
himself, and now assuming che f:irm of the Buddha of the 
Hells, Dharmaiaja, he appears clearly in the slq' before you, 
dark blue in colour and holding a wand whence issues £re and 
water. 0 noble son, he will clear away all che evil ejects and all 
the suffering of your birth in hell which has been occasioned by 
the fruition of the sin of wrath. Concentrate upon this faa. 

HfiiH 1 am che Great Compassionate Aralokiceivara. That I 
encompass all beings with my compassion, I appear as the 
Buddha of Hell, DharmarSja. I purify all evil wrath and anger. I 
hold the wand of £re and water and ceach che doctrine of for¬ 
bearance. I remove the sufferings of cold and heac from the body 
of che deceased. manipadme HtiM.’ 

rir Leaiit^ lonh 

‘0 noble son, by the force of your selfish indulgence in wrath 
you have been bom in hell and are exhausted by the unbearable 
sufferings of heat and cold, but even so by the power of your 
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master's spell and mental concentration and symbolic gesture 
you are encompassed with compassion and are led forth from 
hell. Concentrate on this. One certain day you died, O noble 
son, and by force of all your former wrath you have been born in 
hell amidst heat and cold most terrible. Come hither! Beg for 
refuge I May you be encompassed with compassion!' 

(c) Washing awt^ the evil ejects 
(The offidant cakes up the ritual vase) 

‘O noble son, all the impurities of the evil effects of wrath which 
attach to your life series, axe washed away by the nectar of 
knowledge. Concentraw on this. HRiy. From the wondrous 
ritual vase which is of the nature of the dharma-body there goes 
forth pure water full of virtues- May the deceased be cleansed 
by it, and the impurities of his wrath removed, may he realize 
the nature of the translucent mirror-like wisdom. OM a HOV*' 

(c^ Pftstntathn of the^oi-tjfferings 

'raw yam kham. om a hOw- The Buddha of the Hells is 
presented with the food-offerings of eight flavours. Concentrate 
on this. May all these beings who offer to the Buddha of the 
Hells this most delicious well-made eight-flavoured offering, 
taste the luxurious food of deep meditation. naiveoya-pOja 
HO.' 

Giving the rarisom^^ering 

'ram yam khaw- oh a hum. May all your creditors of hell be 
appeased by these ransom-offerings and may you bring to 
fruition the cwo-fold stock of merit. Concentrate on this. 
This wondrous ransom-offering of the five desirable things is 
consecrated for the effacing of all debts to hell. the de¬ 
ceased bring to fruition the cwo-fold stock of meric, practise the 
doctrine and experience the fruit of £nal release. OM sarvaba- 
UMTAKHAHI.' 

(e) Instructiw 

‘Be mindful of the meaning of my words. Ho deceased one I So 
great wis your suffering, you thought you were d ead , but since 
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cveryihing is imperm^ent, it partakes of the nature of death. 
The nature of existence is nought else but suifecing. You flutter¬ 
ing consciousness, wandering in the intermediate state, come 
here and be mindful of jour lama and your tutelary dirini^'. 
Practise virtue and shun evil. Free yourself from all attachment 
to self.' 

(^Injunttien K salutation 

‘Imagine that you have produced phantom bodies as numerous 
as the atoms of the buddha-fields and that together with all 
your friends and relations you are making salutation to the 
divine assembly of the mandala. Concentrate on this. Listen, 
noble son. diou who hast left this life. Come to this delightful 
palace. This reed is your life’s centre. Make this umbrella the 
abode that houses your body and this name-card the support for 
your form and your consdousoess. Salute the gods of the 
mandala and go to them foe protection, namah sarvatatha- 

GATAPURUSHA HO.' 

(One makes three obeisances and places the name-card in the 
sphere of the unhappy spirits.) 

Cutting ^futitrt connection with the hells 
‘Listen, deceased- Although the fhiit of the evil of wrath 
which attached to youi life-series was a cause of your being bom 
in the hells, yet by the power of this undefiled ritual the door 
of birth in hell has now been closed. Concentrate on this. 
hrIh. This place is closed from now on. This sphere of hell is 
overwhelmingly great in its sufferings of heat and cold. Fright¬ 
ful are bird) and death. Strict is the force of karmic effects, 
Be free of attachment. Be free of desires. Abandon the sufferings 
of existence, oiyi daHa daha saRva naraka oata haduna 
HUM pha^.' The door of hell is closed. 

The process is now repeated for each of the other spheres of 
existence. The admonitions and invocations are same 
throughout, all chat changes being the type of suffering, the 
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name of the particular buddha, the relevaat stn and the type of 
wisdom which is bom when the sin is remored. 


Sphere 

Hell 

Unhappy spirits 

Animals 

Men 

Ticftos 

Gods 


thehlefi-^gyBl-p 6 ■KiagofchcDharma 
^'h(»r-riyed-po - King of the Burning Mouth 

s/e^-ge-dam-brtin sLioa PrtmiAhis Vow 
a Sage of che ^kyas 
a Design of Ezcelleat Weave 
Ibe^Jhaf^hr^i-iyln m Indra Loed of Gods 


Sphere 

Sujerin^ 

£vii 

Type of WieJem* 

HeU 

Heat and cold 

Wrath 

Mirroc-like Wisdom 

Unhappy spirits 

Hunger and thirst 

Avarice 

Wisdom of Self*kaowiedge 

Aaunals 

Enforced labous 

Stupidity 

Wisdom of Self-knowledge 

Men 

Knowledge of life 
and death 

Desire 

Disenminating Wisdom 

Titans 

Discord and strife 

Jealousy 

Active Wisdom 

Gods 

Failing from high 

estate 

Pride 

Wisdom of Sameness 


Having closed co him the sphere of the gods, the deceased is 
given admonition to avoid atuchmenc to phenomenal 
CMSccnce. The name-card is then placed together with the 
naandala of the eight-petallcd locus on a small cable before the 
head-lama. The mandala of ^e six spheres is pushed cogechcr 
and thrown away. Ac this point che Rite dj the Intermediate State 
may be recited. The relatives offer him, food, drink, cloches and 
all desirable things. 

‘Listen, noble son deceased, your patents, youi brodiers and 
sisters, your cousins and uncles and aunts, your devoted friends, 
are dedicating to you all these splendid things, food and drink 
and cloches and jewels, horses and elephants and fooc-acccndancs, 
gold and silver, copper, iron, grain of all the different kinds, 
jewelled carriages, and platforms for mounting, couches, parks 
and castles, fields, implements, bright lamps for overcoming 
evil darkness, friends as protection against fear, in short all de- 

♦ Compare iWs expanded act of six wid» the normal sec of five as given 
oop. 67. 
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siraUe things belonging to the cacegories of form, sound, smell, 
caste and couch. Thty arc dedicated for ever as the property of 
your shrine. AH desirable things and good qualities ^thout 
Itnuc, may they come just as you wish and in conf^rmicy wich 
the doctrine.* 

‘O noble son deceased, just listen. If you are experiencing the 
intermediate state and suffer from the sickness of the chree 
poisonous evils, then shall be dedicated to you che best of medi* 
dnes, this inexhaustible nectar. If you are afflicted by foes and 
demons, then shall be dedicated to you armour and weapons, 
courage and skill and strength. If you suffer like an unhappy 
spirit fb»n hunger and thirst, then shall be dedicated to you 
food and drink and limitless good things to remove che 
suffering of hunger arid thirst. If you are cold, your cloches shall 
be warm and soft. If you are hot, ch^ shaH be light and cool. 
There shall be dedicated to you the finest of doches of ail sorts, 
just as you want them, beautiful, ravishing and pleasant to 
touch. If you are caught in the mass of darkness of false 
knowledge, these bright lamps shall be dedicated as your sun 
and moon. If you faint with exhaustion along the way, there 
shall be dedicated shade and water and means of transport. 

Since everything is dedicated to you in this way so that you 
possess unalloyed happiness, even if you should assume another 
body and walk the path'of exiscence, you must surely obtain 
che right circumstances of life and a suitable character with che 
seven good qualities. Thus m^ you meet wich virtuous guides 
in the religious life and may you honour che lamas and che 
Three Precious Oiks. May you support the monasteries and 

* Thu list of good dungs is conceiTed in regal sc^le aid one remembers che 
offerings made at the tonibs of che andeoc hmgs. These sxe deenbed in che 
fdl. 4a ff. The passage has been craaslaad hy Prof. 
Tuca in Tcnb, pp. ^10. Ic mresenis undwbtedly che origin of this pare 
of che afeerdeath cereuiouies. The invoeadoti chat fbliows immeduceip, eon* 
cdfes of (he deceased as beu^ reborn as a lord of men ('May you cue for all 
men in accordance wich che doemne'), and ic may well be we hare here 
an early Buddhist verson of a pre>Buddhisc cereasoay, clumsily changed co 
euic che teaees of du new docarioe. 
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temples, enjoy all desirable things, have good servaDts and 
followers and care for all men in accordance with the doctrine. 

HRiH- The best of wealth is the wealth that one gives away, 
for this makes an end of avarice. One enjoys without effort such 
wealth which is never exhausted. May this deceased and ail 
living-bein^ rejoice in the wealth which is given away f 

The best of adornments arc the adornments of good conduct. 
Th^ remove the evil countenance of attachment. It is proper 
that one should be honoured with such ravishing adornments. 
May the deceased and all living beings delight in the adorn¬ 
ments of good qualities 1 

The best of garments arc the garments of forbearance. They 
preserve against the pangs of wrath. They are pleasing to 
everyone and one's own mind is concent. May the deceased and 
all living beings delight in the ^ments of forbearance. 

The best ctf transport is the horse of effort- He quickly 
crosses the great plain of indolence and reaches the country of 
great and unalloyed bliss. May the deceased and all living 
beings delight in the horse of effort f 

The best of food is the food of contemplation. It removes 
those sufferings of hunger and thirst which are a discraaed 
mind, One's faculties are content with an unalloyed bliss. May 
the deceased and all living beings delight in the food of con- 
templadoo. 

The best of friends is die friend that is wisdom. He teaches 
the manner of deliberation as one who knows both sides- He is a 
friend who removes the darkness of ignorance and from whom 
one is never parted. May the deceased and all living beings 
rejoice in the friend of wisdom!' 

(ric eonseiMsnus oj ihi Measei is th<n siewn the way.) 
‘Listen, deceased, 0 noble son! This realm that was closed to 
you has become from now on the buddha-ficld of Avalokitei- 
vara, where never sounds the name of life and death and trans¬ 
migration. Your protector now is Avalokiteivara, Your friends 
now are the bodhisatevas. Medication is your food, deep con- 
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centracioQ your enjoyment. You haFc as your wealth the neccar 
of knowledge. Ineffable cloudr of worship rise to the AU-Good- 
The pur>sounding docsioe resounds, The wheel of the doc¬ 
trine tunis in ctemi^. Come this way, the supreme one. Keep 
to these saaed precincts. 

Your faculty of knowledge which had its abode ia this name- 
Qid, has turned into a white a and relinquishing the name- 
card, it becomes one with your Jama who is the heart of the 
mandaU.' 

(The hevtit^ aj the name^ari.) 

'The former body of flesh and blood together with the image 
of the name-card of the deceased Tse-wang (or whatever his 
name), all the component pans and sense-sphetes of this body 
of the four elemeots with its inherited tendencies is cleansed by 
the flie of chat supra-sensual knowledge which pertains to the 
divine company of Avalokitefvara. HRiH. Listen deceased, O 
noble son. The fire of the Body, Speech and Mind of Avaloki- 
ceivara has consumed the three poisonous evils,' 

*The remaining bones and ashes arc sprinkled with water from 
the ritual vase to the accompaniment this manira: 

OM VAJRA ERAMARDANAYA SVAHA 

One imagines a lunar disc above the bones, on which there is a 
white A, whence flows a stream of nectar, which washes away all 
the evil d^emencs of the deceased. 

With these ashes one makes little effigies, which are properly 
consecrated in due course. The certain effect of all this is 
that the deceased is released from exisience, espedally evil re¬ 
births, and is born in the purity of the buddha-field.’ 
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A$ 1 last act ac Jtwong 1 asked foe the ceremony of che 
ixUniversal Saviour to be performed, which provided an 
opporcuoi^ for consuming a large quand^ of butter, feasting 
monks and thus making a general recognition in che terms 
they best understood foe all che help and friendliness, which 
we had received during our stay. My assistant, Pasang, had 
spent several years ac Jiwong as a boy, and this had accounted 
for our initial welcome, which soon began to pass the bounds 
of normal hospitality. What joy it was, therefore, for once to 
be the benefactor myself, although 1 remained in my accus¬ 
tomed seat, while Pasang played che part. I was also glad to hear 
the invocation of Than^lha, 'God of che Plain’, who is pro¬ 
tector of the Saviour’s entourage. The eexe has been quoted 
above (pp. 239 S.) but a straight translation conveys nothing of 
the impressiveness of its rhythmic rccicadon in Tibetan with 
che accompanying clashes of drums, qmbals and bells and the 
blowings of aumpets and conch-shell. Three days later we sec 
out on the twelve days’ creek to Kathmandu, the first stage of 
che journey towards home. To tramp day after day aaoss foot¬ 
hills and through valleys, sometimes tiring and monotonous, 
sometimes rese^ and erhilaracing, is the best of endings to the 
experiences that have been described. There is time for reflec¬ 
tion, for the drawing of conclusions, for che penetration to 
inner meanings. It is then that one may know che enjoyment 
that springs firom the intuitions of knowledge. 

It would be rwh to argue any firm conclusions on the basis of 
our studies, but we may share with our readers some of che re¬ 
flections which arise from them. For fragmcniaty as this 
account may be, it presents none che less a survey of che whole 
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hiscoty of Buddhist developments, if indeed rather from a 
Tibetan point of view. It would be unwise for a westerner to 
predicate any particular of Buddhism as true or false, as 
gCM>d or bad, for it may well be that he has only partly under¬ 
stood if. Remembering Aioka's ancient dictum, that all that 
is well said, is the word of a buddha, we might also hesitate to 
formulate any limiting generali2ations. At the same time we 
have noted vast changes in the doctrine, such as A^oka and his 
contemporaries never dreamed of. Thus if we can identify any 
constantly recurring themes, we also discover thereby the 
Hen vital of Buddhism. 

One fundamental theme concerns the nature ^ existena. The 
Buddhist view might be resumed for westerners with the words 
of an ancient Christian prayer: 'the changes and chances of this 
deedng world’. It is this notion of impermanence and tTansitori> 
ness, which is both the cause of universal sorrow and the in¬ 
centive to bring it to an end- Thus the four-fold crath of sorrow, 
of its or^, of its ending and of the means to its end, provides 
the regular psychological and philosophical starting-point. The 
nadicioiul pattern of life is that of the Wheel of Existence, 
which is depicted in the porch of every Tibetan temple. One 
wonder perhaps how many people, as they move in and 
out, take to heart the lesson of its symbolism- After all, do they 
not often request the monks to perform ceremonies on their 
behalf; at best their motive is the desire for religious merit and 
often merely for prosperi^ and well-being in their present 
lives, But these questions are not espedaljy relevant to Tibetan 
Buddhism, for oiw observes chat in all the great religious tradi¬ 
tions there arc two main ategories of pracdsers; those who are 
prepared to make all else subservient to their religious praaice 
and those who wish to have their religion associated with success 
and happiness here and now. One might define these view¬ 
points simply as other-worldly (Jenseiti£i »d this-wotldly 
(JiusHlig). 

^ long as a civilmtionis united in its adherence to a common 
religious tradition, one finds a working co-operation between 
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these two main categories. The 'other-worldly' pracdsers 
funedon as the guides and assistants of those who arc im¬ 
mersed in the ai^rs of this world, while these for chcii part 
bestow honour and material goods upon those whom they 
cjfpcct to support them in their higher aspirations. In spice of 
die obscuring effects of human passions, this relationship has 
worked in Europe in the past, and it still works in Tibet today. 
The two categories seem to be essential to one another: co-day 
the monastic orders of modern Europe appear as ineffcaual 
members of a social body, which finds no use in dwm; on the 
othtt hand the aedulous lay-folk of Nepal provide an example 
of would-be pracrisers of the Buddhist doctrine, who lack the 
guides that might direct their endeavours. Where, however, 
both categories are represented, we arc justified in taking as our 
measure the aspirations of the 'other-worldly', for they sec the 
standard, which is at least recognized, if not followed, by their 
countrymen. Thus the Wheel of Enscence has not yet become 
an empty symbol for the Tibetans, and the mainspring of their 
religious practice remains the basic notion of impermanence. 

There is also no change in the eenoftim cj lidihahooi. It may 
seem absurd to speak of change in a condition which is imi- 
versally described as essentially changeless. Still it might have 
been possible to detect one, just as between the goal of the early 
disdple {{raveka) and the goal of the bodhisatrva. When we 
spoke in Chapter I of the goal having changed, it was this that 
we had in mind and not buddhahood itself. The term nirtane is 
ambiguous, for it may refer to the goal of the disciple or to that 
of the perfect buddha. As we know now. the first indicates 
release from existence, whereas the second is knowledgeable 
parriciparion in existence. Hence ic is definable as the umon of 
sarpsira and ntrvJna, of Wisdom and Means. Although all such 
definitions arc the fruit of the MahiySna, they manifestly have 
their basis in the earlier teachings, for no Buddhist ever doubted 
chat the ^ya-Sage preached the doctrine for the welfare of 
living-beings, when he might just as well have faded away into^ 
nirvana. His life was the model for these later developments. 
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The basic change due occuned did doc a£Fecc the nature of 
buddhahood ic$elf, but the way m which its relationship to 
phenomenal existence was enrisaged. This was represented by a 
shift from the historical to the idealistic view-point, which has 
been described above. Buddhas axe no longer thou^t of as 
succeeding one another in dme, but as b^g forms of one 
central principle. There is, therefore, only one buddha in 
essence, who historically is the ^ikya-Sage and idealisdcally the 
buddha or whichever divinity appears at the centre of the 
mandala, e.g. Vairocana, Vajrasateva, Hcvajra, Padma- 
sambhava and all the rest. They are all equal in their con- 
substantiation in buddhahood. No well-instructed Buddhist 
has ever believed in a primotdial buddha (Sdi-huicll>a) as a sort of 
god-crcator of the universe. But many Buddhists at all periods 
and in all places have dearly been liaUe to conceive of buddhas 
within the limited teems of their comprehension. Thus false 
notions of all kinds have continuously arisen, and Tibetan 
religion might be called the most 6 tba$oi of Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions, just because it provides great scope for such falsifications. 
It is certainly the most complex of Buddhist traditions, but at 
the same time it is di£cult to discover there anything which 
has not been worked to fit the Buddhist framcwoik. The survey 
of cantric developments (Ch. U) has shown how very extended 
was this ftamework even before the Tibetans began to weave 
their patterns on it, and their elaborations do not so much dis¬ 
tort the earlier forms as pervade them in a strangely subtle 
manner. Licde as we know of the original p’bn-pos, there is 
sufBdeac evidence of the importance of celestial space in their 
religion It may seem coo fodlc an association to 

recall the cold clear star-lit nights which are so typical of 
Tibetan travel. But it is this very notion of celestial space, which 
seems to colour the traditional Mah^Sna doctrine of the 
Univenal Void. Thus proceeding one stage further, one observes 
that ^e divinities th«nselvcs, who become manifest in space 
and light, seem more than mete supports for medication as 
allowed by crehodox belief, and assume the substance of those 
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anciecc gods, whom we have illustraced in the person of 
Thang'lha. It is this strange sense of real beings, who are con¬ 
jured forth, which gives such impressiveness and fascination to 
Tibetan ceremonial. This impression is teflecced in the menul 
disposition of many of the monks, who should ‘know better’, 
and is amply confirmed by the cieduli^r of simple folk, who 
o^en have the most elementary grasp of the higher teachings. 
It i$ this aeduli^ and a chddl ike delight in wondermenc, 
which accounts for the populaci^ of stories of strange magical 
and psychic powers, which are attributed to renowned re¬ 
ligious teachers, past arid present.* But the influence works 
both ways, for if at one stage popular beliefs may suggest falsi- 
ficacion of the higher concepts, at a later stage, when diey are 
better integrated, they may themselves become the means for a 
new and et^ually valid expression of the same ideal. This had 
already been achieved in India by the tantric Buddhists, who 
had digested such heterogeneous macerial, that the indigenous 
beliefs of dte Tibetans were afterwards absori^ed with little 
diihculcy. Thus it is often difBcult to decide what elements m 
this religion are tantric Buddhist or just plain Tibetan. No other 
Buddhist tradition is so well integrated, and at the centre it 
preserves intact the essential notion of unpredicable buddha- 
hood, which is the final goal of striving, to which all religious 
forms arc ultimately subservient. The ideal of buddhahood has 
remained unchanged through the centuries. The changes which 
we have noted refer to the forms of expression and the means of 
realization, which have continually been elaborated and en¬ 
riched. For those who are seriously interested in the practice of 
this doctrine, it would therefore be foolish to reject all later 
developments as spurious. 

But although there has been so considerable a development in 

* Mircea Elude has demoesnted the oMifuaion thu exiso pe^pulael^ be- 
cveeo spidnial periecdon and the posseuion e£ super-human povets. He 
eooeludes ty ebservlBg that 'at a cenaio "pmulas" le?d ever^ maacet in the 
spirieual lih comes » join the arch-CTpe of the Great Magician, who has 
aeained release in Tciy life ^iwntmclsa) and is thus possessor of aJ 
povexs (siidb()'. U T^s, p. 294. 
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forms and morhods of praccke« che idni life of 2 Buddhist 
soil follows the same pattern. The oxmsel of perfection is 
always chat of celibacy* of abandoning home for a homeless 
state. This is as true of the earliest period of the doctrine as of 
the Buddhists of Shar-Khumbu or anywhere in Tibet to this 
day. 

Just as striking is the continul^ in the cult which centres 
around the jtiipa (ch^cen), From the earliest period to the 
present day. the stupa has been the supreme symbol of the 
doctrine. Its form and its symbolism have developed: first a re¬ 
liquary. then symbol of the sovereign-buddha* then expression 
of the immanence of buddhahood, identical in meaning with riie 
mandala. It is found in all Buddhist countries in all periods, 
and if one might speak of Buddhist orthodoxy* its surest sign 
would be respect for the stupa and a comprehension of its 
significance. 

Buddhism has never been a kind of escapist philosophy, and 
rarely the kind of sage s paradise, as it is sometimes envisaged. 
Least of all is it the religion which is no religioa. as some 
modernists have obtusely defined it, as though it could be 
divorced from the normal activiries of this world as a sort of 
abstract quiescence. The council of Lhasa (see ch. IV) decided 
this question long ago, but the whole course of history provides 
an even more cogent argument* for Buddhism has moulded the 
craditioQS and customs of half the dviliaed world. Indeed a 
religion achieves very little unless it can permeate the whole 
life of a people* and I doubt if there is any country other chan 
Tibet, where religion still exercizes so deep an influence, 
Civilization like culture cannoc be a static condition. It de¬ 
pends for its existence upon an actively dvilizing religious 
tradition, and that is the essential pare that Buddhism has 
played. In this sense the Tibetans may be accounted the most 
dviiized of men. Individually ih^ may sometimes be brutal, 
unjust* self-seeldng (as all men seem liable to be), but only 
by flouting the teachings that they know so well: *The best 
wealth is the wealth that one gives away' and all the other per- 
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f«cuon$ besides. Tbe significanc fact is that they are indi¬ 
vidually capable of suddenly giving all away and pursuing the 
religious life. This is no uncommon event. Moreover a measure 
of the general sentiment is the vast generosi^ of these people 
where religion is concerned, and generosity is a pteeminenc 
virtue in a religion where the root-evil is selfish desire. There 
is no suggestion that the Tibetans are morally superior to other 
peoples, but rather that they ace never lacking in a deep re¬ 
ligious sense, which even in the case of the most villainous of 
characters expresses itself as fervent faith in the Three Precious 
Ones in dmc of trouble. This is no empty hypocrisy, but a 
religion working at its lower levels. 

Tibet is often compared with the Europe of the Middle 
Ages simply on the basis of certain external resemblances, such 
as the power of the monasteries, the feudal nature of its socie^, 
the general conditions of life, ‘the dirt, the disease, the poverty, 
the ignorance’, but no one seems to have examined the toot- 
cause of che resemblance. It is in short the acknowledged 
presence of a religious faith, which in both cases permeates the 
whole scfucmre society- The final expectation of society is 
directed towards another sphere of inefiable experience, and not, 
one might add, upon doubling one's standard of living within 
the next twenty years or so. Thus the dirt and dise^, dis¬ 
tressing ^ they are to any sensitive European, have no blighting 
effect upon che happiness of this people, for their joy springs 
from another level. One may also speak mistakenly of their 
poverty, for they arc poor in the way ^t toilers of the soil have 
always been poor, and not in the sense of the soul^lescroying 
poverty of nineteenth-century indusaial England, which all too 
easily distorts our view of all that went before. As for their 
ignorance, one may observe that they still believe the world to be 
flat and arranged like a mandala with Mt. Mcru at the centre 
and four continents at the four directions. One might compare 
the mediaeval conception of the world with its spacial concep¬ 
tion of heaven and hell. There is a fundamental resemblance in 
the two systems, which somehow gets the better of che modem 
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westerner with 4U his superior skill in the exact sciences. We 
might laugh at their curious and clumsy notions, but at lease 
the Buddi^cs have never believed their schemes to be real. All 
that matters to them is riot whether die world is round or 
square, but chat it is transitory, relative through and through 
and so devoid of meaning in itself. It becomes endowed with 
meaning only in so ^ as by living in it one may attain to the 
condition of perfect changelessness, which is the source of all 
final happiness and the only worthy goal for man’s higher 
striving. It is this faith in die changeless b^nd the changing, 
which gives purpose ro the life of man, and it is the existence 
of this faith that distinguishes what may be called a traditional 
dvilizacioD from die helpless instabili^ of modem life, which 
^ec it be confessed) remains civilized only so long as it may keep 
some slender hold upon the traditions of its own religious 
culture. This surely is the supreme service of studies such as 
ours. The life around us is becoming inaeasingly proficient in 
technological matters and increasingly indiddenc to the art of 
iiving, a$ though it were something reserved for leisure time. If 
any balance in modern life is to be achieved, the wide>spread 
interest which now attends mechanical achievements must be 
matched by at least an equal interest and enthusiasm for the 
cultural and spiritual achievements of mankind. 
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Jvr flvnHdfvi stt BibUogtapiy pf. 

1. Wacters, On Yuan Chwan^s TrtvtU cr htiU, J, lijif. On the spelling of 

Yuen Chweng's name stt the iotroduccorp note bp Rh^s Dands. I. u-xiii. 
Since W*s edition as rap miin source of reference, I shall adhere to due 
spelling throughout except when other re f erences are giren. Sec also Sl 
Julian, ffimire’Jg la vie ie Hifnttn (Paris iitt, Mimtitu tvf Us 

titles taiienitUs, Z toIs. (Paris S. 6eal, Tie Lljt tj Tsian^ 

(London 1911). For a generally loformscive preeentadon ^ Yuan Chwang's 
tra^ see R. Grousset, In the Fowteps the (London ipj2), being a 

cansJacion ofhis Sur lameadu Btuddia (Paris 

2. His experience of his first trance had occurred while his father was 
per fo r i i i ihg the cexemonial ploughing and he himself was nearby be> 
neach a rose-apple tree. (Thomas, Lije, pp. 44^5.) M lie, Falkregards the extreme 
simplicity of this incident as a sign of its great age. 'Even if we cannot be 
absolutely sure of having before us an loddenc fi:om the historical biography 
of Gocama, ic would seem certaio that it belonged to the prot>buddhisdc 
biographical legend. Enlightenment did not spring from the spiritual coo> 
<^uests accumulated throughout innumerable aeons, but fro m che recaps 
ttffing of a youchfril expoieoce; it did not spricg from super-human powers, 
but from the spontaneous grace of joyous ecstasy* (U Mitt Piiteltpet, p. 

Belief in rebirth is axiomade from the early doctrinal period onwards. 
There are. however, traces in early texts of another world-view, e.g. 'Faith, 
morality and charity, these are che things that wise men praise. This is the 
divine path, they say, and by means of ic one reaches heaven' ((/danavatjs, 
X. i). See also che Dlmntpada I. 17 and id. This scralght-fbcward morali^, 
which promises a good future (n^d) for the good and a bad future (iutgeui) 
for all the bad one has done, is an essential pare of che 'Good Law*. Good 
future and bad future are later i nterpreeed as ehc upper and lower parts of the 
wheel of life (see pp. 15-17). but since the whole wheel is essendalJy wretched, 
there is a certain contradiedon involved ia calling part of ic good. This con¬ 
tradiction persists throughout che whole history of che doctrine. We are told 
at che end of che afrer-death ceremony, as It is still performed in Tibet, chat 
its sure effect will be to release the deceased one frora existence and from an 
evil future One can of course always interpret this last term ro suit 

the conte x t, bur one is led to wonder whac may have been the force of 
and iurgati in the earliest period, possibly before the doctrioe of uni¬ 
versal misery was friiaulaced and certainly b efo r e the early philosophers sec 
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CO woKk. For a general summary of riews on eke pre-<aneu<al period, see 
Schs^i INw ConmbuooAS co the Problem of Pr^t^naySnirt Buddhism*. 

4. The orly Buddhists tneviobly engaged >n poiemics with the fbUowets 
of other teligi^ dueipJioes. admittiog cheir sbtlicy to attain co all stages in 
the deepening of crance» bur denying cbeir experience of the firul condition of 
nirrSoa, The terms defining the types of praeoee (e.g. the four brthtn*’ 
abodes) and the stagtf of trance (di^e) were lu any case common pcopercy. 
Only ninend came (o be accepted as a spaafieally Buddhist term, so that it 
was ^eed above and beyond chose categories of religious experience, which 
were common property. In this sense it is purely a disdnedon of terminology. 
Mile, Falk has coaclusively demonsttattd the ocigio of Buddhist religious ex¬ 
perience in the general context of the Upaohhads and nothing is to be dis* 
covered concerning eke nature of nirvana hf a study of sees of stereotyped 
stages. Swh a study is incerescing but ineonclusive. See Gunther. Suhn^ 
fr^m, e g. pp. 94 ff. At ail stages of its development. Buddhism has re« 
mained pvt of Indian religious experience, See Przyluski, /Buddhisme ec 
UpanishadV hlFZO, mu, 142 de la Vallfe Poussin, Vedinea and 
Buddhism’, i9iO'i, 129 S.\ iinn, ’Le Bouddhisoie et le Yoga de 

Patanjali’, MC 2 , v, zz} S-, where a bibliography is given. Also Stcherbatsky 
’Rapports encre la throne bouddhique de la connaissance ot I’easeignement 
des autres fcoles philosophiques de Tlade’, Mw/ni, 1904, 129 ff. For a 
general discussion of Buddhist yoga see Elisde, It ff< The only 

udsiactory artCDpt at demonsaating the superiority of the Buddhist nirvana 
is that of Heila (ZXi fiwddi/nuric Vtrtai^n^. ’When one speaks of nirvana in 
dw west, one usually understands something which in its greatness is 
entirely echer'Worldly and traoscendeneally eschatologicaJ. But like the 
Cheistian conception of the Kingdom of God. the greatness of nhv&a is as 
much this*wotldIy as other-worldly. The religious hope which is directed 
towards the ocher wcxld is ever the potential form of the salvarion which is 
longed for in this world’ (p ^7). This would csuinly be an adequate inter- 
ptetadoa of the religious aspirations of the Mahayana. but is it univecaally 
true of the zurvlna of the early disciples? There is a certain b af{5 for die 
claiffi in the uodeniably moral character of the earliest Buddhism which we 
knew of (see note }). far right conduct (£ie) ts an essential pare of the 
training. Although (he same may be said of much Doa*6uddhise pcactice. all 
Buddhism is generally permeated by it (even after taotric notions had been 
incorporatecQ and in the theory of the bodhisattva. it certainly achieves its 
most noble fixm. Sat my discussion of Buddhist reoraiity in Sffinp ej 
}^a\ity (Buns Oates, London 1956). Ch, XDC. 

Absence of knowledge (evidyd) is understood by Foucher (Is VU Ju 
Boudfle. p. 166) in the sense of ’incennaissabilitd’. ’C’est du font de 
rincennux-c’et de l'£ivu, comme disent toujoua la pandits.’ Om may well 
think of the famous ’Hymn of Creadon'(Macdonnel, VeJuSitaJtT, OU?, 207- 
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11); *Who mity knows, who nuf her« ^Urc, when<« it has been produced 
aad whence is this creadoo?* Butin £aicc the eiuwer elreidy been given in e 
preceding v e r se ; *Sagee seeking in cheix hearts with wisdom, etc.* Koce che 
loterpretadon of Mile. Falk (Mire Pnaifgm, p. ^ll): 'Searching in the pre^ 
fundity of his own heart, the sage his seen, whir no divinity perhaps can see: 
it was not the cosmic power of m^S that was operative befoe the bcginnuig 
of the cosmos, but the psychological power of tafu.' See alio her comment on 
the inscruedeo which Paftcaiikhi gives to King Janaki (p. 352): 'But there 
are some who say chat igaorance is the cause in a new existence of the karmic 
pcecesses. and that like desire and igitacion. it binds one to evil.' These, 
without any possibility of eexor, are the buddhiscs os their pRCursocs. who 
saw in ignorance che immediate cause of the sanuara.* It would be odd indeed 
if the e^usiaam of nascent Buddhism were based upon a mere realizitioo 
of fijul uncognisability. The agnostiosffi which characcetizes some of the 
sayings attributed co the ^ikyi-Sage, is applicable only co the s^tere of 
philosophical dispiuadoo. See following note. 

6. See B. J. Thomas. Eariy Budihitt Sen^ra, pp. 192*99. Of special 
interest is the scoiy of Vacchagotu's enquiries conc^aing che eaiieence 
or non-existence of a self (ff&Rds) (SaifyusititiiiSyt, tv. 400), He was greeted 
by silence, and afterwards che sage explained co'Aninda, chac had he cold 
Vacchagocca chat ic existed, it would noc have assisted him in realbung chat 
'all the elemencs are self-less'. If on che ocher hand he had told him chat it did 
not exist, his mental confusion would have been worse chan before. G<lAthec 
quotes this ($tflrnpn>U/iRj pp. 25—6) as evidence for his argument that the 
iakya>Sage denied the exigence of a 'self' only 10 so as it mighc be 
identified as a rol thing in a phenomenal sense. This theory certajaly 
comes plausible in che light ^ che exttecnely materialistic nature of che 
philosophical categories of che early schools. Gfinther's study is most helpful 
in this slightly enlstged context. 

7. For a discussion of chis cheecy of cime and che dilhculcies involved in it 

see Schayeti Cottributiens to Thtory of Tinu in Isiiim Kxakow 

193S, pp. xBtf. 

8. Again Gunther has drawn acceodon to an early text, which manifestly 
presupposes later devtlopmencs; 'That which is known as eye. ear. nose, 
tongue, body, chat regarded as che self is inconstant, not firm, not eternal, 
subject co destruction; but that which is known as thought, mind, con> 
sdousstts, chat, regarded as self, is constant, firm, eternal and not subjeec co 
descruedon, and will therefore always remain che same' (D^asil^ X. zi; 
Seettn^nbitm, p. 85). 

9. see Bi^ren, II, 46 ff. The theory of the three philosophies has been pco- 
pounded by ficcherbaesky: 'Die Dtei PJeheungen in dtf Philosophie dee 
Buddhismus', Xsc. Or.j v^, 10, pp. 1 These categories are quite valid so 
fac as cH^ go, but they are referable only to che main'philosophical develop 
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reeas of the ficsc cimuani years of fanonlfol Buddhism. The hiscoi7 of 
Buddhism u cot just a histoty of philosop}^. See Scheyer. 'l^eeanomcal 
Buddhism'i Arthn OrwuM, 7 (19 J 5X1% l^4< 

10. see Eliide, Histeift Jtt tAigiw, pp. )2i S. For e cofiiperison of the 
Buddhist end Chhstlao 'centres* see de Luhec. Aspeets BuJJiipn (beiag a 
canslatioD ofhisAspittt in SetUJblm, Paris I 952 )r oh. t. For the symbolism 
of che pillar see P^lu&ki. ‘Le Pilier de Samaih*, MfUnga JJnousifr, II, 
4Si^. AlsoMus, Bmiudur, PsrC4, eh. ZH, 145 S. 

11. It is ah hut impcfisible to find a satufsctoiy translation for ntrmond^ 
which mesas literally ‘ereadoD*body*. But the aocioa of creatioa has no part 
in Buddhism. It refers to any aorc of body, ^lysically manifest, which for 
pcaodcal purposes is always human. Translations such as iaafufestacioa-body> 
emiaaBOQ-body, are unsatisfactory, for these define equally well the nmih^ 
gtiiSye, which is metely manifest jn another sphere. The problem of n^rmJns in 
fact illusBates the fact that the applied meaning of a term is sot always to be 
discovered by philological means. Mus has attempted this le the case of 

(Borohi^, Part b, ch. VH. 648*^) and his discussion of the prt^ 
blem has influenced my choice of cranslacian, 'Bxdproml Enjoyment*, but I 
also have in mind Its appcopriateness. so far as the set of Five Buddhas as 
concerned. ‘Theits are rwxUage-bodies, free of apertures, flesh and bon^, 
pure light and naught else, like redectaoas in a mirror and free from such 
concepts as truth and ^Isehood* (AJv^avj/r4-s^/ra6a, p. 42, U. 5^7; 
JiMiM Tex/f, p. 251), Tb^ are of the unire of the ocher buddha-b^e« 
just be implicadon. In practice the saniUejtf'body comes to be equated with 
the divine nature of the great Indian gods, for Avalokitefvara and Padma- 
nartefvan are its epical repreaentacives. set pp, 22B and 2) y. 

If cemparisona are helpf^, one might think in terms of the as 

impersonal god-head, the as pecsonal god and the mViRafie-Uye 

as the divine saviour in human fbna, reaemberiog always, however, chat 
whole contert of Buddhism is essentially different from chat of Chris- 
oani^'. 

12. The actual discovery chat Buddhism originated in India seems to be 
attributable to Jesuit missionancs of the late seventeenth century. See de 
Lubac. Za Sotattm du Souddiunv <r Je I'Orridcn/, pp. 2 ib-7. 

I). see Boioda. *Quelqua tf flections sur la pose asaise Meuropdenne dans 
Tan bouddhique*, 4 fr.ds., si (2 949), joi-ij, 

14. UMK, rff,, p. Iff,/ik M-. fiyudj zi, W. 2454 f- This btiddha is 
actually named TachSgata fUcnaknu (Jewel-Comet) and it might seem more 
suitable to tebte him with Racnasambhava of the Jewel Family. But the stage 
has not yet been reached for the deflnioon of buddhahood as fire-fold, aj^ 
thus the constituent elements of sovereignty, light, power, are inevimbly 
intermingled. It is importanc cow merely to note that it is first Vairocana 
who cones to the fare aa aovereign-buddha. See £u-fwi, Q, 69. 
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I From his cearicdon of the tmivenality of eectain basic religious con¬ 
cepts Ptz^luski has atcempced to find in Maitxepa a Buddhist version of 
Miss, buiag his argumenc largely on the tide Tovincible' that percains to 
both of them ('La Cn^aoce aumeasie dan& Unde et I'Jraa', UiX, toI, lOO 
(19^), pp« 1-12). Lfvi has held to the same view (* Maitreya le Guisolaceus* 
M/laftg€S Limissier, n, j ^5-402). FlUiosac, hovtrer, has argued. I chink con¬ 
clusively, the basic Irtdiaa Danue of Maitreya ('Maicreya, I’/nveinAt', JA, 
1^50, pp. 14$^). Ic this as in ocher aspects of Buddhism, Iranian influence 
has not been so much formative as conditioning. India absorbs and ceintet- 
prets so readily, diat it was difficult indeed to teach her anything essentially 
new. Thus while it be posihle chat the conditioning idea of a saviour- 
hero came from lean, the development of the idea procee d ed entirely in 
accordance with Buddhist theory. Similady a Buddha named Boundle&s Light 
suggests at once an Iranian origin, bur he is a buddha none the less, and there 
is nodiing in lam: developments to suggest anything heterodox in his nature 
or his function. One might identify the whole five-buddha systeoi as r>on- 
Indian in oogia, but ic can be understood only within the terms of reference 
of Indian Buddhism, See also note l 3 . 

Mile. Lalou establishes a connection in myth between Mahjuirl and 
the Gandharva Pancaiikha and Kirmkeya Kumlrabhuta (Imcgrap^k its 
ko^a ftisuts isns if MoHjuirim^akdfa, pp, C), Mile. Falk finds a plausible 
historical connectioo between the Paficaiikha of the and the 

earliest Buddhists (H Mire Pitroltgiro, p. ^60). 

17. see Takakusu, 'Le Voyage de Kanshin en orient (742-54)', BlFEO 
zxriii, z-2, p. 24 fo. 

18. Mile. Mallmann has pihered together most usefully a great deal of 
information concerning Avalotdce^vacsc J^Tniuaton a iVrwde i'A-, but 
seemingly resolved co £od an Iranian origin for him, she proposes an on* 
likely incerpreucion of his name, suggestiag chat he coo is a solar dirinicy. 
Once again this has been countered by Filliozar, Av&lokite^ara d'apris un 
livre rf^t’, JlHP, cixmi(295o)> pp, 44-53. 

19. The basic meaning of msedala is circle or sj^ere, In the contm of 
religious ritual it refets primarily co a eircumsetibed area which is rendered 
safe from hostile in£uenee for ^e performance of the rice. Sber the wor¬ 
shipper or practises operates throi^h his divinity, it re pr es ents the sphere into 
which the divinity is summoned. It is thus a ce n tre of power. With the 
equariog of dirini^ and sovereignty, it comes co be identified with the 
sovereign’s palace and develops bco the palace of the divinity, conven¬ 
tionally represeated with gates to the four points of the compass. For 
a brief but complete study see Tucci, TtorU t PrariM itl Manisld. See also 
note 10. 

20. 'Guarantee’, skt. cib. imrt-tsifg. This is a conscancly recurring 

term b the cancras and ic seems impossible co a fixed cransladoo for it, 
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The basic omumi is chat of a bond, that is to u/ between the diTiiucy utd his 
dtrocee. This is prcosel^ how d» four buddhas of the direcdon should be 
enriss^d, for as heads of ihc families to which the practisets belong, they 
become the guanocees of eonsubsnntiaQon in buddhahood. To litual the 
divioicy na/f be represented bf a sacrificial offering. This coo is a *guaraoree', 
and in this case the term reighc be better cransiat^ as 'saeramcot'. It is con- 
Tesienc co ime also two compound words based on for which I 

know oo ptopet Saoskric etjuinlent. One is yi-iam (which stands foe skr. 
^vsfi!, diTinit7, or more evplicidp, isi/edrvitfs, chosen divinity) meaning 
'thought-guarantee*, for it is by the concentrated direction of thought, that 
the monk seeks unity with his chosen divini^, who is fbc him (he guarantee 
of buddhahood. The ochrr word is dam-cot (proa, c'am-cea), which refers eo a 
»ecy diffeent class of diviaicy, chose who 'possess the bond', vis. chose who 
have bound themselves to serve the doctrine in che r 61 e of pcocecter. $ee pp. 
i+a-4. 

21. In so br as she is the erpmssion of Wisdom, she is also known as 
(knowledge), for she is che fbnxial tepresentation of che spell of 

the divinity. Thus the spell is regularly feminine ia form, e.g. vajra^tattvi, 
rtfns-n/rvi, etc. (p. fid). Moreover che spell itself is also given htm as a haiscU 
gescure. Thus it cornea abouc chat che yoginl is also krtowo as che Symbol 
(fRutfri) with which she is cheorectcalJy id^cial and which she actuaily te- 
places in che rice involving sexual symbolism. 'This is che ''bead'' (mm^) 
of all manttas, which is iodefeasible. He becomes in (hat very momeoc the 
peer of Vajrasareva, a Sovereign, in whore reposes all ihamd^ one who 
achieves release through desire. Even chus wi^ thought directed to die 
adamantine dherma, the praeriser should tut as hit effut lovely 

maiden, fur-faced, wide-eyed.' (Cu^awni/s-Mnrrs, p. U. l6«20,) 

21, L^i notes another name for this shrine, vi^. Khiiicauya. The name in 
use. however, seems to be KhSstitaitya. This was explained as meaning die 
Shrine of the Dew-Water (from fhm, dew; ti, water). While che building 
was in progress, che water far miang hw‘a«ru» exhausted owing co drought, 
but by spnading a doth at night and squeezing the dew fcom ic in che 
tnomifig, suffidenc water was obtained co finish the stupa. So much for a 
popular etymology. 

23. This Tibecaa text, also available ac BodhnSih, is the hal^ mMftth 

24. It is nocewocchy chat whereas Svayambhunith iS meadoaed io 
Tibetan historical works as an hiscofical sice, which was visited for ioscance 
byAtUs in a.d. 1140, Bodhnath is only mentioned in relationship with che 
legend which has been quoted. This suggests that ic was founded as a 
Tibeean sh r ia e ac some later date, when Buddhism was so well established in 
their couzmy. tiue che Tibecans could bogio to cake an incereac in past 
(xaditions and found shrines in ocher lands. Ic Is artainly the most recent 
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of 2II the great shnou of Nepal, bebg id euscsnce sotno time before the 
foiuteen^ cratuiy. 

25. Towards ehe end of the scrench century’ I-Tsbg observed chat ‘in 
gre&c monasteries in India, at the side of a ptllw in the kitchen or before the 
porch, (there is) a figure of a deic^ caeved in wood, two or three feet high, 
holding a golden bag and seated on a small chair with oae foot hanging down 
cowards the ground. Being always wiped with oil. its counteoaoce is 
blackened, and ehe deity is called Mahik^ or the great black dei^. The 
ancient craditioo a&sexcs char he belonged to the beings of the Great God 
(Mahefma^^va). He naturally loves (he Three Precious Ones and 
protects ehe five assemblies frm misfortune’ (I'Tsing. A B/mi oj the 
BtMhist tcsl. by J. Takakusu. Oxford 1896. p. )8). Subtldiaty 

figures and divinities, which seem to have adwned the shrines fcom early 
times, came to be conceived of as worshippers and defenders. The yJuha 
were probstbly the first to bo c^^pted (see note ) ;). and clearly there was 
nochiog to limit this convenient praecke. which enables folk to remember the 
old gods, while paying their respect to the buddhas and ehe monastic com¬ 
munities. 

z6. This was indicated long ago by F- W- Thomas (JRAS, 1906, 1 , p. 464). 
and the discussion was carried further by Seen Konow (JSOJS, 1925. pp. 
1-13) who pointed out that this six<yllaUed maatra is a vi^i, in the fuU 
sense of being represented as a feminine partner. See also note zi. In so far as 
Tan becomes the partner of Avalokiceivan. she becomes of course identi¬ 
fiable with the This seems to be ^e solution of the ptoblem. and there 
is no justification for splitting the compound into such a phrase as ’jewel so 
the locus’, for which a meaning can as always quite easily be found. The 
Tibetans know of several imespeetations of these sia Syllables, one of which 
is quoted above (see p. Z37), but these throw so light on ehe engiiul signi- 
ficaoee. If questioned, they say it ts just the mantra of AvaJokite^vata. whi^ 
is certainly so. and with analogous feminioe forms to compere it with, there 
is really no omsc for surprise. 

37. It is difficult to be precise about the significance of the teem hor>f9, 
when the Tibetans themselves use it in so general a sense. Tueci (£id> TIh., 1 . 
and mote recendy Koffinann(*Zur Liceraeur dcr Boi>-po’, ZDMG, 94.1940. 
p. 174) have dnwn attention to its diffierenr applications. In fact it is applied 
both Co aborigcnal religieiti practice, still ememely active in Himalayan 
disoiecs. and to the developed form of the religion, which has organized 
itself by shameless borrowing foom Buddhism. The former 1 $ nowadays 
chiefly characcetized by belief in local and personal spirits of difierenc kin^ 
Some people are liable to be 'possessed* by a spirit, which often remains uo- 
i denri fi ed and may even be unwanted by (he person cooceroed. I had once a 
Tamaog potter who was affiictedin this manoer. and afe^ such a beur, during 
which he Sat gabbling and foaming at the mouth, be would be left weakeord 
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and At Kunjung ia Khumbu, there U i man who makes his 

living such 'posseaion'. (bt he is believed to be capable of giving advice in 
croiible, of dia^tosing illness, of locacmg lose articles, ecc. One may call this 
a type of shamanism, but to define the real basis of such beliefs is difficult, 
wltf a the people themselves art eo vague on dte subjea. During my stay in 
Khumbu, I was ooce asked by a villager to locate some tui<|uoiseg which he 
had lost, 'but how should I lx apable of chat?*—'Because we know you are 
always looking ac bcoks* was the reply. The most prominent feature of chis 
'abcdginaT religion ia the cult of mountaio’gods and 'lords of the soil', (see 
page 176)/ aad aoothet firm connectfoa with the past is found in the 
acnial names of the different spirits, lu (Uu). dre (’ift), pho-lhn (Usn), drap> 
lha sheo-dre (sH-'M). So far as the early Tibetan period is con* 

coned, religious beliefs seem to centre ceucd the divine origin of the king, 
but it is probably only later that these are sdgmadzed as hv)«ye. In the fadma 
(fob i6ak U. 5-6; Touaxint, pp. 3 ii-J) tombs are said to be the 
hn-pe ptac&ce, whereas cl^ceas ace buddhisc. Another problem is presented 
by ^ eaily tradition, which relates that Shethrap, the 'founder', was bom in 
Sh'ang«eh'ung, and that practices first came from the west. The whole 
idea of s 'founder' is clearly suspect, for be would be quite superfiuous where 
aborigiml beliefs and practices are concerned, and has all too obviously de¬ 
velops int o a hui’po equivalent of ^at^omuni. Nevertheless the oadieion 
itself is well worth iavestigacing, for it is indeed likely that other religious 
belie6 reached central Tibet before the arrival of Buddhism, but one must 
oeu that Buddhism pccaeoced itself in very hetetogeneous forms. (Orte will 
for example in the Heva^ratanifa the descripdoo of the necessary rice fior 
finding that which is lost.) There Still seems to be much material to be 
eaplo^ in Ounese sources concerning the eazly Tibetans whom they en¬ 
countered on their frooners. Here is clearly a vast field for lesearch. In the 
meanome in Lttcng the term I have in mind two general applications, 
aboriginsl religion of whscsoever kind and the developed pseudo-Buddhist 
Ben, discussing the condnent of Afria with Tibetans, I have been asked 
the nacure of the religitti of the inhabitants, and b tellbg them that it is bn- 
pe, I think it has been characterized for them as well as may be.) I note that 
CRicentes Etude Tibf tabes'./d, 1952, pp, 98-100) would pref« to 
see the term employed b a more restricted coanner. but chis would conflict 
with Tibetan mage. It would presumably be justified if we could identify 
some early exclusive applkanon. One must cercaioly agree with him in sus¬ 
pecting Hoffmann's imerpreodoo of the word itself. See also the article 
by W. Simon b Ask Mejer, V, 1, pp. 

a8. see Francke, 'The Kingdom of gNya-khn^tsan-po',/A 5 B, vi, p. 94: 
'sPu is a large village on the Sudej in Vppec Kunawar with vast ruins around 
and may well have been the seat of a petty king.... The spelling tyn of this 
village IS tesdfied to by many scone inscnpdoos in the vicinity. Oa maps the 
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place is spelt Spooch/ The sugge&tion of i coanectitm wich the fist king of 
Tibet has been firmly tejeeted by Petech(X Stwfy in rie CtrcaUla 0/Z^aii, p. 
2!) who argues that Mount Purgyul is by 00 means che same as Pu-gyel 
(s/w-»|yal) and suggests that to any case the language of that area was noo- 
Tibecas. The name of the mountain Is nor ditecdy telerant, fee it is sufficient 
that the name of the place is Pu (spa) and thae there might reasonably ha?e 
been a king of Pu (spu-t;gyat). As fu as language is coocemed, we cannot be 
sure, but see note 36. Ois knowledge of the eady period is so ?ague, that ic 
seems unwise to rejecc open possibilities. The rice of the rope'descenc (see p. 
’ ^ 3 ~ 4 ) auggescs another possible connection with this genetal area. The alcersta^ 
tire spelling of the oame of the ancescor^king as spur-rgysl (thus giving the 
meajUQg Corpse^King') is presumably a scribal 'uaproremenc*. If the initial 
hea^letter of rgyal were protMunced, it would occur very easily. 

29. 'demon', literally ‘giver of harm'- It is advisable to avoid 
the use of the cransladan yaibibs, whm there is reasonable certain^ that the 
wc«d ia used in a pre-Buddhist sense. Compare note ^3. Tcanslarions are 
found for the obscure names in this passage wherever possible, simply in 
otder to render it as readable as may be. Thus the rendering of sriJ-pa’t Jia 
as 'gods of the world' is a merely temporary expedient. The name 
UaUJft^ (Yap-la-dal-Cr'uk) has been discussed by H. 5 . Richardson, 'A 
9ch CdCuty Inscription ftom cKong-po'>/JM£, ^ 9 S 4 > PP* 

30. B. Laufsr, ‘Obec ein Tibetisches Geschichtawerk dec Boi>po', 

r'euni z 901, pp. 24 £f. Nya-erhi-tsen-po is said to be a descendant of the 

Pi^^vas, thus deliberately conzMciing him with the famous dynasty of the 
MahSbhInta, so that he might be shown to be non*BuddKist. This whole 
work is of great i nror est as a deliberate attempt ar rewriting ttadidonal 
Buddhist accounts. In many ways it pr^ably comes nearet to hiseoacal 
a cc u racy . Thus we learn that the people elung to their old p'di>-po ways, and 
when they were forced to become Buddhists, th^ had p'bn in their hearts and 
Buddhism in their hands (pp. 38-9). One may also note that Yax-lha-shain- 
po, tbe mountain upon whidi the king is supposed to have manifested hizn- 
Self is oafnedaaihegodofthewest(p.4i). 

3 1 . The name of the king actually appears in this chronicle, spelt as dn- 
gwR, but it is clearly interpreted as meaning $word-Slaio (jri-pan), Must one 
therefore deduce that already in the ninth centuiy fH and grt were both 
pronounced tr'i or at least with some similar sound chat was identical? This 
question has already been raised by Stda ('Rfeentes Etudes Tibftaines', 
/A, 1952, pp. 82-3), who has drawn attention to its importance, See p. 170 
and note 36. 

32- Some uncertaiacy enters tbe list ar the end of die reign of Trhi^oag- 
deu-tsen. The problem has been discussed by Petech, CAfvnules, pp. 74 ff.; 
Thomas, DtcMven Z, 267-8; Tucci, Tmlu, pp. 22 ff.: Richar^oc /&AS, 
1932, pp. 138 ff. and JJiAS, 1934, 165^. Evidence is certainly in 
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^Touc of the theory of Tucd aod Richardson, that Tehi^D|*d«u-CSen 
withdrew from power some yeao before his death is d04, and that he was 
followed by rwo of his sons, the first one reigning for a short tixne and dying 
before his father. 

Thee ytkfhas (jne^^ln) were placed around the temples, following 
the Indian custom, ro serve as preteceon. They are explicitly defined as such 
in che Pnfou rfo/^T(;(fol. 179 ‘‘S‘ Toussainc, p. 343). 

34. The status of Ting-dain S’ang*po has been discussed by RJchatdson, 

C/JUJ, 195a, pp. 155-7). The title 'Belonging to the Great Command' (ih 
ehm-fo li is an active form of the expression 'bound to che auchoneacive 

wiwd' (b^ialr^pi)orcheiitferiptioii just quoted. 'Thesource of authori^ is 
cbe rWUer, which I have translated after some henudon as 'religious 
assemU/. The aormal Translation would be 'wheel of the doctrine', but che 
otha one is eenainly jusdfied, if we may argue back from later usage. Thus 
Toding and Tabo Monasteries, rwo of the chief reUgioua entablishmetits 
found^ by Ye'She^ (see p. 179) about a.d. 1000 are known as deu-'ifov 

Crucd.W-m.Il.7i-3). 

35. If we ate CO judge by what subsequently happened, this can only mean 
chat ao hlaayana scriptures ocher than chose of che (Miila*) Sarvisdrldias 
were to be translated at all, chat che mantras were to be iaeorpotaced iuTO 
the teres where tl^ belonged, but ia the origiaal Sanskrit. It teems likely 
chat through confusion of names, che later historians have acmbuced the 
inidadve for this great cask of systematic maslaQon to K4i*pa-ceD instead 
ofto his predecessor Sa-na-lek. (see Tucci, Tenls.pp. 14-15.) It was observed 
above that this kir^ suffers neglect in their brief reforences (pp. 15&-9). 

36. The opicaJ of Sh'ang^h'ung was iChyung.lung on che head>wacers 

of che Sutlej about forty-five miles west of Me. Kallas. Guge is mendoned 
in che DetumeMt (p. (56), where It might be undesscood just as 

another name for Sh'ang-Sh’ung. According to the Ajtnals (voL I, 37) 
Sh'ai^-Sh'ung forms pan of Guge, but che author is writing ia che fifteenth 
cesiruiy, and since che appUcadoa of these names was not censcaar, this docs 
aoc help with the earlier period. With che escablishiiig in the tenth century 
of a powerful dynasty at Tiling, some daty miles wort of Khyuag-luag, che 
name Guge conus to be applied to che whole region eastwards as for as Pu- 
raag. All chat is known ab^ this region in che earlier period, is that it was a 
reputed eeatce ef p'bn-po acdrlcy and che home-land of the supposed 
'fouada' of p'oo. Jitf c as che traasladons of Buddhist teats were given 
duplicated odes in Sanskrit, $0 p'ox^po texts were given them in che 
'Sh'aag-Sh'uf^ language'. Ic Is ia foct likely chit thee titles are entirely 
fieddous and that we have here just one mete artimpc at aping the Buddhists, 
but at least it indicates that this country was held in some prestige by the 
p'Sn-pos. See He&nana. p. zao. F. W. Thomas seems to be of 

che opinion chat this langu^ was a form of Tibetan, foe he suggoia that 
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Mjne MS. fragments, which show kjnahjp to Tibetaxii rrof b« in the Sh’ang- 
Sh*ung language (JXAS, 19^3< pp< 4o$~io). PececK saps cacegorieallp chat 
this is not ao. but pcoduces no cogeac evidence (Chronkhs^ p. 51). Unless some 
other plauable suggestion can be put forward, likelihood » certaiolp ta favour 
of Tibecaa. 

37. The Tibecas word yak has come to be accepted in European 

languages, but the word which is avaibble to us for desigaadng that other 
common animal, « 4 udi la a cieas b e t w e en a yak and cow, seems to have been 
misapplied. 1 mean the word 'zebu', derived from Tibetan dzo^ 
pic), whidi is the male of this species. It seems aow to be applied quite 
wrongly to the humped Indian cow ( 0 £D). See, howeret, H. C. Wyld, 
(/flivcrml DMhruify oj ric En^Uh i 4 n|H^, p. 141$, where ^ derivation is 
correctly given. 

jb. A few scattered examples of pagoda-temples are stiU to be found in 
some western Himalayan districts. See Punjab DUtriet Ga^tHer, v^, axx A, 
'Xangra Discrict. Pan Q, ZULU*, pp. 37 Also Francke, AnI. Ini. Tik, I, p. 
p. This style of ardutetcure must once have been as common in these regions, 
as it stUl is in Nepal, 

Zt is une:rpeciedly described in the Punjab op. dr., p. Z04, as 

'the largest and most noted morvaitery in Lahul*. In 1953 it presents itself 
as one of the smallest and cectaioly the most neglected of Lahauli monasteries, 
being in the charge of one solitary monk. There are remains of andenc wood¬ 
work without, and inside standing amongst images of recent wockmandiip on 
die akar is the head of a bodhisattva, which had been dug up in the valley 
below. See pi. 24. Is this a possible example preserved from the time when 
Kttlu was a buddhise land? It shews a striking resemblance to some Central 
Aaian models. 

40. Of such a kind is the temple of Kye-phang at Sha&hin below Kekshar 
in the Chandra Valley, and of Jam-la at Prlni just below Maoill at the head of 
the Kulu Valley. Purgyul's chief centre is at Nako in the Sutlej Valley. See 
Tuca, SffMi, p, 69. Under later Buddhist influence some of the more im¬ 
portant Lords of the Soil came to be represented pxccotuUy in the Buddhist 
temples. Thus Ka-rgral, 'lord' of Tsaparang, is &<queotly dep i c te d in that 
region (Tued, Seertts, p. 174; iim, hi-Tii., m, Parc 2. p. Likewise at 
Tha-me (tking-rnuJ) and Tecg-po-che (jro^po-ek) in Khumbu paimiogs of 
these 'lo^ lords' are to be seen in the temples. In Gangtok (Sikkim) Ya^ 
du (yekUad), protector of the soinh, and Kang-chen-dzc>nga, protector of 
the north, are represented at the monasde dances. 

41. T hei r knowledge was never general discursive, but always dir ect e d 
towards the mastering of spedfle texu. Works on philosoplq' and logic re¬ 
quired the ^T^r cis e of discriminating thought, and the commentanes 
writcea later by the Tibetans themselves certainly pcove their capabilig^ in 
this r«pect-The tantras on the other hand were the means cowards the actual 
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NOTES 


lealizuioaofthe summum imun of&uiddhinreiigiea, fbc che^ are the manuals 
oi the aetui] pcardce. Thef cpuld cherefm only be cnnsoutced by one who 
was already miciated into the i iy ste r y. Hence chetr oanslatian uico Tibeua 
iaTol?ed the ae^umtion of an Indian spsricual kerieage in the full sense of the 
CCRtU 

42. As Tucd suggests, some of these iiaages may have been carelessly 
paired at some time. Thus Raousambha?a's right hand is pbced behind his 
right krwe. and one might contend that the gesture is doc eotreec. The colour, 
haweea, is cooduiive. Ameghasiddhi is rather dark^blue than dark-green, 
but in this case the gesture of daundeesoss cannot leave one in doubr. The 
names of the sixteen accendaoi bodhisatms are presumably chose shown on 
die dugrain of .bid-Xih, m. Part 1, p. bo. One may note chat the four 
mudri, Vajrasactvl, etc. are nor represenced. (see nore 21.) 

4J. This tribe seems to the Qarluq (db. ger-le^. H. Hofibaiui, 'Die 
^rluq in der pbetischeo Lieeraetir', Oriau, IH (l 9$c), pp. I90''2ob. 

44. There are at least two 'yeti-heads' Jr* Khumbu, for another in rather 
benec cendidon reposes in the temple at Kusi*png. They are in hict poirued 
caps, made fnm what appears to be a seeuon of hide fcom a wild bear (rt- 
They are skilfully shaped without seams and so that the badc-bciscles 
run over the cresc of the hat. In popular belief the yeti is an entirely mytho¬ 
logical creacure, identifiable with the rJlrlais of Indian mydiology. He 
belongs to the entourage of the 'Country-God' of Khumbu (XfawihsywLlis), 
who sends him fonb as an emanation, when he Intends harm to auyooe. Thus 
CO see a ^ci Is a very bad omen, only ts be countered by direcnog tSon 
forthwith towards accumulacing mertL The yen-caps are used oiKe a year to 
the temple dances, wheo a monk masquesading as die yeti accompanies che 
'country'god’ on his reeling rounds. Mounraineers have on several occasions 
mentioned the erlsteoce of unexplained foot-prints, which their Sherpa 
assistaots regularly Identify as these of a yen. Whatever these fooc-priots msy 
be, che only connection with the yeti euscs as an ezceoslou of che popular 
imaginadoo. 

4$. All these c'am-cen are of Indian origin, except perhaps for Dorj^lek- 
pa. Ma-ningis idencified with MahUdla in the lovocacions which are add re ^d 
to him. Hofinann notes that 'the Dorjc-Iek-pas are just one of the many 
groups of demons, which Padmasimtfiava coaveitfd on his way through 
Tibet' p. >64). Is lie A^s ^ihe GftU 7 'en-«n PrVtaon oj lie 

Dvttiru (ha*n^^yuif-i^i JonMeff ilm^pxnemi^l p&nndai dttgot’gmb^ nU 
mtibe, Rin-cheo gTer-mdsod, vol. TT) he sppeus as a minor divinity lo che 
encourage of Mahakala (fel. 1 la-i). At che same rime he Is given higher rank 
chan che httoH-m and I am inclined co regard him as non-Ttbecan 

and as an early unporatioo from che west. His name suggests an Indian origin 
and he has no non-religious name, as has Thang>lha. The only shrine of 
Dfli^e-lek-pa, which X have seen, is just beyond Jlspa in northern Lahul, It is 
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NOTES 


built of scoaes ueund a cm and inaide is a flac-scoQe with a painong on it 
ahowiAg the god soaced on a ram. 

4 $. Th< original ta of aeren included music (UhJa) but this has bees 
dropped and the group-name 'vorth^ o&rings’ added insread aa 

though ic were a separate item. It i$ interpreted as 'dnoking-wacer'. 


Mandalas 


Manilla op the Unioh op the Prsuous Ohes 

(mfl. it) 

1 


7 8 

6 


vn 


IV 


n 

m 

VI 


viu 


AraitSbha (Boundless Light). 

Aralokiceirara. 

Padma.4aiT)bhava (Central Buddha). 

Guru Tr’ak-po, che Fierce Mastery-dam). 

Senge-Doog<nu. the Lioodicaded Goddess (kandroma). 

Ma-niog (protector). 

Vm. MaodiraW and Goddess Ocean of Wisdom (wires of Padma- 
sambhara). 

1. Sun-IO^. 

а. Lotus-King. 

3. Lionofthe^Skyas. 

4. Adamantlae Sagging-BeLy. 

Koaring Lion. 

б. Lotus-Bm. 

7. Thoughtful Coreter of the BesL 
B. GuxuPadna^ambhara. 


These are ad special forms of 
Padma-sambhava (Central Buddha) 
seep. aaB. 
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MANDALAS 


Mandau op thb Eiohty-Four ?tfifhcr Ones 
(ut lo) 


Row]. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

n. 

to 

11 

12 

n 

14 

»5 

16 

17 

18 






25 





in. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

32 

24 

25 

26 

a? 

IV. 

28 

29 

30 

5 * 


33 

34 

55 

3 ^ 

V. 

37 

58 

59 

Vapidhara 



41 

44 


• 




aod 





VI. 

45 ' 

44 

45 


panoee 


46 

47 

48 

vn, 

49 

50 

51 


55 

54 

55 

56 

57 

vm. 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

K. 

67 

68 


70 

71 

7 i 

73 

74 

75 

X. 

76 

77 

78 

79 

3 o 

81 

82 

83 

84 


RawI. 

1. Pa(^b^uog(Padms*ufnbhan). 

2. Lohips. 

3. SuahL 

4. 

5. Idlapa, 

6 . Kimpa. 

7. Dombjpa. 

8 . Shataripa. 

9. Sasaha the Younger. 

Ri»wlC. 

19. Kha^g^pe. 

40 . Nlprdziuu. 

21. N2g>po-pa (Kruhna). 

22. Azyadeva. 

23. Thaagepa. 

24. Tilepa. 

25. Naropa. 

26. ShaUrapa. 

27. Taacapa. 


Ttj»w n. 

!0. Kokalipa. 

11. Minapa. 

12. Kolarakshara. 

13. Tsaurakhampa. 

14. Visapa. 

15. Akafahioa. 

26. Tog'CK'pa. 

17. Tanaipa. 

18. Taacntfipa. 

Row IV. 

28. Bhatzm. 

29. rD>kDao-d (Dhoshano). 

30. Mekopa. 

32. Adzuki. 

32. Sakalip. 

33. poia^.p. 

34. Kaxfiacip. 

^3. Dralandara. 

36. Rahula. 
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MANDALAS 


RowV. 

RdwVL 

57. Dharmapa. 

4J. Taakolipa. 

jS. rD>ka-ri>pa. 

44. Gudhuripa. 

^9. Medhenpa. 

45. Ludzikapa. 

40, Sangadaala. 

46. Kampalipa. 

41. Dril-bu>pa. 

47. ^deva. 

42. Ayoppa, 

43. Tantap. 

RowVH. 

Row vni. 

49. Kukuripa. 

$S. lCam-{egs<eming>dkar. 

50. KudzEilipa. 

59. Ozalendra. 

51. Dharmapa. 

60. NirgtmL ^ 

$z. Madhilapa. 

61. Tsapari. 

5}. Acinta. 

62. TsampkatL 

54. fihalakapa. 

65. Bhikhana. 

55. Kalipa. 

64. Til-sdungs-p. 

56. Bhusdufa. 

65. Kumartp. 

57. Indrabhucipa. 

66. Du-med-p 

Row IX- 

KowX. 

67. Manibhadra. 

76. raTsho-skyea-cdo-rje 


(Suor 

63 . Mekhalipa. 

77. Sambhagali. 

69. Kanakha. 

7 $. ^^gabodh^. 

70. Kanakipa. 

79. SuraJi. 

71. Kantalip. 

Sahani, 

72. Dhasurip. 

32 . Kalip 

73. Udharipa. 

82. Aoangipa. 

74 - Kapalipa. 

3 ). Samantra. 

75 - Kirip. 

84. Byarip 


These safses u« copied fram cbe sketches used the painter of due 
r^la, who lives at )al-sa in ShaC'Khumbu. Bdag an entirely Tibetan one, 
our Use accords generally with Tueci's no: IV, chat of Kloag-«dol*hIs<u 
(TPS, p. 2 Z 7 ff.), but there Pad-byung (i) ts absent and the number ia made 
up ty a certain Kajnkana« who comes between our No. 45 and 46. Most of 
these rumes are Saoskrie in form, but often so bopeUealy corrupted in their 
Tibetan spelling, chat the original form of the Sanskrit cannot be ascertained. 
A very few of the rumes are translations, e.g. Nag-po-pa (21) and cnTsh^ 
sky«(76> 
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MA^^DALAS 


MaNDALA Of THB UNIVBR&tL SAVIOUR 

(«fl. yf) 

I 

19 6 

5 n 

4 

in 

^ H *s 

i6 17 IV 

L Amidblu (Boundless Light). 

U Anlokite^van(UniremlS«Ttout). 


IS. Psdma^ubbhava. 
fV. TlBf^lhA (God of the Plain). 
t. ladu Lord of Gods. ( ^ f) 

2. fikp-Sage. (SE.) 

Kingofehe Burning Mouth. (SW.) 

4. LioBFirmofVofv. (Wat) 

5. Denigo of &Ke!leot Weave. (^^•) 

6. KiogofcheDlurma. (NE.) 

7. Gueediaa Goddess with the book. 

8. Guardian Goddess with the Qoose. (Soui^) 

9. Guardiaa Goddess with the fener. (Wat) 

10. Guardian Goddess vich the bell. (Notch) 


11 - 17 . The Seven GtacefuI]p5kinls(M>nM^ 


X 7 

2 

3 

II 8 

12 13 
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ON THE SPELLING OF 
1 T 6 ETAN AND SANSKRIT NAMES 


In inempdog to pvt phonedc spcUiogs for Tib«an I sun not tiyuig <mc 
jomethiog new. Dr. B. Ob«niuUcr« whou unemid)' de^cK erety scudect of 
Tibeua must lament, regularly used dznilar speUmgs, and anyone who is 
aware of Tibetan as a living language, may legitimately reeord the acoienc 
names in a form chat represents the literary pronuiidacioo, The daasical 
spellings, wheeerer given, appear In italics, 


la Sanslmc and Tibetan words one should pronounce: 


a —like a in sun, 

« — likeai in cdn, 
i — like I io twig, 
0— likeeia cold, 
u — like ee in weed. 


a ~ like a in hrench, 
1 like sd instrrsm, 
u — like M in reec. 
i — like r in seme, 
d like ff* in £(m, 
u — likew in yule. 


Consonants may be pronouneed as in 
< — like ri in picrier, 
ch — like th io ihjm 
kh — like iM in YoeLiaffl, 
cdi ^like tr-i in Jraierce, 
when pronounced as one syllable. 


English with the following exceptions 
th — like l-h in goaNrkfd, 
ph >— like p-i in CQp-i>eavy, 
esh — l^e ti“h in ca»>hMne, 
i — like th in thup. 


For some Tibetan words we oust add one symbol to indicate low pitch as 
opposed to high. Unless we distinguish this pitch orthographically, the 
reader will irei^uaitly be confused by aasumiag due some words are the 
same when they are not. In Tibetan the aspirates: H th th nh t*i and the 
sibilants: s ri are regularly on a high pitch, whereas: ^ eh’ f t/ tr* / th’ 
are on a low pitch. These last represent the sounds of the classical spellings, 
gfi, je, ds, ba, ifa, gre, Jra, hra, when they occur a& initial lectets, and of if 
and ghi, wherever they occur, llus system of indicating pitch was also used 
hy Obmniller and by 1 ^ 1 ^- 

Although there is a great divenity of dialects within Tibetan lands, thete is 
nevectheless a recognized licarazy pronondation, with which all oained 
monks are acquainted. It has the advantage cf a certain universality aod con* 
eisteocy, and is therefore given here by the phonetic reodetm^, 



TIBETAK AND SANSKRIT NAMES 


The <ldssie2l spellings of Tibecsa names axe represented in iralla means 
o£ the loliowing syllah^; 



Ua 

9 * 

nga 

ta 

rid 

i* 

f^a 

ta 

tia 

ia 

na 


fta 

ha 

ma 


tsia 

iff 

wa 


<-* 

•a 

y* 

n 

U 

sha 

ia 

ia 

a 




I have taken certain libetnes with Sansisic terms, when the eeriecc spelling 
cannot be to doubt, th is used ftr the ctfebral sibilant and so isiiedtMtS and 
Vbbnu art imnen withont I and p. Similarl)* ankaSa is writon without'any 
marking of the gunural nasal, since its nature is made cenain by the following 
gurturaL lets hoped that this wP cause no difficulty re acudencs. 

Cercain toms of common occurrence, e.g. oirrana (n/rvAe), mandala 
(ffie^tiele) ate partially angliciad by the onissioa of diaeriticaJ macks saeept 
rowel length when they appeax in roman Qrp«, / has howerer been recaioed, 
e.g. Afoka. 

Also note chaicTa ids nirw. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


B.C. 

<. 5zd 
269-236 

A.t}. 

m-2nd 

ceoniries 

4 ch- 5 ^ 

cfcntun«s 

f.450 

‘•454 

ofiwafds 

606-47 

r. 625-65$ 
629-64$ 

e . 650 
650 

omvands 

f. 765 


783 

767 

7 W 
622-3 
642 
lock 
cencxvy 
954^1055 
956-1054 
996 0) 
1001 
onwuds 

1073 

1012-97 

2042 


EfilightenmcDt of th« &kyB- 5 ag< at Bodhgaya. 

Reign of Afoka» whose empire centres oa Magadha. 

Buddhiam retches S. lodia and Ceylon, H.W. India and NepaL 

The Kudian Empire floutishes in N.W. India. Buddhism 
Spreads across Centcal Asia to China. 

The Gupta Empire flourishes in Central India. 

Nalanda Monasteij is founded KumSragupta I. 

NW. India is iaraded 67 tkt Huns. Period of randalism and 
destruction. 

Hatsha establishes a 6rxn empire in Central India. 

Kashmir remains stable undo the Karkoea dynasty. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwaog. travels chior^h Central 
Asia and India. 

Thon-mi Sambhou visita Kashmir; subse<juencly wrtdng is 
introduced into Ceotral Tibet. 

Tibetan ttoops make conquests in Central Asia. 

The PalaDynasty is established in Bengal, maintaining a general 
hold over Magadha. Odaccapuri Monastery is founded, 
^ntacakshitaand Padou-sambtuvaarrive ia Central Tibet. 
The Chinese are forced by the Tibetans to mak#. cetms. 

The founding of Saj&'ya Monastecy. 

The Council of Lhasa. 

The Chinese are again forced to terms. 

The murder of the last of the Yat'lung Kings.* 

The escsblishing of new dynastiea in W. Tibet and the pre¬ 
eminence of the Kingdom of Gnge. 

Rin-cben 5 'ang.po, the Great Translator. 

AtZia. the Great Teacher. 

The founding of Tabo Monastery. 

NW. India is pillaged by Mahmud and his fellow-MosJesna. 

The founding of Sa-kya Monastery. 

Life of Marpa, the Translator. 

Atifa amvea in Ouge. 

* Fot the complete list of these kings see p. 135. 
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1197 MjgKlha is Moquercd by tlu MosieiUi 

Final ^jesnunioo of the great places of Buddhism in India. 

2204 ^ikya^amTeifi Tibet 

1357-1419 Tsong-kha-pa. che Qreac Refocxner. 

1418 ThefbundiogofDre-puagMorastety. 

1^41 Tbe Abbot of Drepung (filth in the series) is made rules of 
Ceotial Tibet by the Mongols. Thus be^ns the rule of the 
Dalai Lamas. (This aane is an Eogllsh cotrupdoo of a dele 
bestowed od the third Abbot of Dre^pung the Mongol 
Chief, Altan Khagan.) 

1646 Large areas of WenerA Tibet are annexed by the Tibetans of 
the Centre, supported tbe Mongolians. 

I 7 tS<l Tibetan txaveb ^ the Jesuit cussionaiy, Desideri, the fint 
European to become profident in Tibetan. 

1827^0 The Hungarian scholar. Csoma de Kbids, prepares his 
sumnui7 of the Tibetan Canon, and thus imtiates modern 
Tibetan studies in the west. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Wha a tern rtftim tlien, tie first aitry wiU rtorwally givt teau n 

il. Thu in the tost tfmu tntrus s ligUr pe^mmheT wiU eom first. Tignra 
in hraeiett mdUaU relevatt tuljett-natler, wirf< rU tern ilulf is unnimti. 

yi (dauQtle^Mss) su Gesfitfo Avalo kic e^Tara. 6i-3» ^ 7 * 7 ^« H 4 “^» 
ihama («fStemitk philc«ephy), 144, ifl 7 . 

SiTWUc', 3 J 7 - 8 . ^5-74 

tifls su Coiataarifta pasnm; Legsods, 98,114-6 

Tiiy(four kinds)«Rites aviJyS (abseoce o( knowledge of 

lOUAuae Sssn?ine Belly. ig n o r an c e)) i 84 -f 


ahhayi (dauotlessMSs) su Gesnire 
Mlihms (syscematk philceephy), 
28) 18O) 224 
abhisielui su Co n se a arioa 
acOTicy (four kinds) sst Rites 
Adamanuae Sagging Belly. 22$ 
Adamancme Youda su Vajra-kutnZra 
idiMJdbs, 96-7, IJ4, 27^ 
AdTsytvsjta su A«adKutipa 
Agni) 260 
Ajaota, 42,45-6 
Akiiadhicstirarli 82 
Akaiagarbha. 186 

Aksho^ya, 60.66,74-5,78* I - 4 * 

11), 186,2o3<^2e6 
Amj^va(a Amicibka). 124 
Anudbha. 60-1, 66, 115, l86->7. 

227,228,253 
Atniciw, 6e 
AinoghaaiddKI, 30,66 
otnrYs (neoar. elixir of UTunonali^). 

247. (««•«) . ,, 

nrJtmMfi (absence of self or person- 
^Y25-8,52,285 
aiunala, 17,216 
eaiaftarrfsga-ttafrs, lot S, 90 
4fkff fwonhy’, vl<. early disdples 
who had e:^eneiiced urraox), 227 
A<h’a, 139 
AJoka, 3,7. »8. 5 «i 93 * 

lirtrm, 18 Jn. 

csurs (citaa), 17; » Wheel of Exis¬ 
tence 

Atl&, Z79. i8o» 192-8,202 
itnm (s^tu/mStmaiS, Personaliqr 
A*^heii (W who iS teiected*), 88. 
90 

ATadhudpa (sito Adtapvajca. 
Maicnpa), 204,294 


Baldstaiv 140.172 
Kmiy^ 272 
isnraj 108, 110 

BanU<4ia.27i 

Bees, 272 

Bf^evon su Buddhx che Lord 

^hsgevUi{'Lad/), 113 

Bha^ra ('Fearful') 78. 218; su 
Vajca-bhairava 

Bhairava-kSla-ritrt (‘Fearful goddess 
of che blsick ni^c')* Kali, 210 

Bh>ja, 42 S 
Bhe^, 42-5 
Bhutan, 213 

g^^hgaya, 2-5, 294; Tibetan Mon¬ 
astery, 4-5,19 

su Thou^ of Enlighten¬ 
ment 

Bf^hipsiUpredips, 295 
^StrerTve ii-Xi. 26, 3 5-6, 54, 6i- 
64, l8t 

BodhnSth, 98-100, 124, 150 

a ‘ * ofErijoymeiTtsttBuddha-bodies 
, Speech and Mind see Thttefold 
Formula of Pecsonality 
6mi su p'6n-po 
bond see sun^ 
bnhns-ibodei, 208, 284 
Buddha, definition, 9“12, 22, 277 ~ 
278; quasi-hist^cal su fiakya* 
Sage; die Lord (BkgevSn) 55, 
56-9,66,74. 98-7 i r86,278 


X 


B.n.H. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Buddhas, fbniMX, 190 fn.t coofles* 
sioiuJ, of che Six Spbes«Si 

Bud^vaho^ as Fivefeld. 59, 64 S, 
74 - 5 . 96-7. 103, 184,186,230- 
231; fierce forms, 79, 232; f«mi> 
fiine paraets, 82,230,232 
Biaddha-Bodiea, 37, 89, 234. 250, 
2 fil 

Biaddh>FaimU«a, 62-3, 74 ' 5 > 

259,263; M al» Family Proceaors 
Bud<^Heruka, 79,205 
Buddha-Master of Modtaue, 19^1 


tuityn, 38: lu chaicTU 

(psTchic ceooes), 89; stf lotet- 
»»^| Ma^dsla 

Cspdii^f ('ouccaac^i 88, 90; compare 
dvaiUd 

Ca^id^rahapa ('Fierce aod Wrat^ 

Cano n s, 29: wftli, T^etan 
euyi’Wttra, 202 

CUB, s«8-a« 

Cauzl.200,23 z 
OTo^enapJa, 40 tf. 
Cemetay-Goddcs, 2 36,242 
General Asia, 52, 14c, 142, *57, 
j68^, 186 

Ceylon, 52;i«disoT^eraradic 
cfaai^, 42 , 42 , 47 , 

Our^, 171 

Ch'aiig*chup- 5 ,179,184,194 
Cheoab, I 7 f 
Chira-bu, 153 
Ching.TV2.I^ 153 
chd'Cen(‘basuefirorahip') ib stupa 
Circle of Eziscesce in \S^heel of 
Ezisceoce 

Circle of Idealized Existeace su 
Mandela 

Cooponcats of Pmonally (dumita), 

23.65.^ 

eonecniradoa (fmiSl/), zj. 60, 80, 
2o8 ff., 2J4,244-5,256-7.274 


coQsdousMas, 15, 23, 26, 67, 85, 
263,285 

'Conadoueoess-Ouly' » ‘Mmd- 
Oniy' 

consecration, 68 £; four sa^, 89, 
Z06 

couniebedy ttt Internal Mandala 
'cotinccy-g^' su Lords of the Soil 
Csoma de Kdrds, tSz 

Da-me-zna, zoo 

iiJiH?, 175, 203-4,228,233-4 

Dalaj-Laina, 134, 137, 187 

Dam-pa, 207 

Daokhac, 189 

Dahka, 104 

dauatUssne&S (eikrpa) fa Gestures 

De, 131 £, 136 

Decoradre modfi, 43, z 38 
'Design of Ezeelleoc Weave', 229, 

271 

Diarm, Doctrine, 2^37; ‘Lav’, 93, 
283; ‘Religion', 144; fu Tltm 
Predous Ones 

m EleiBeota of exuteoce 

Jiamt-fdft tee Wheel of (he Doctrine 
tu Buddha-Bodies 
Dhanne-nja ta King of the Dhaana 
Dharma-vajrl, 68 

103; ta Buddhahood 

as Fire-Fold 
Diamond-Seat, l^, 3 5 
Dlpanhasa-f^jfiSna, 194; ta Adia 
disdpline, monasde (ylnefo), 20-21, 
29,152,180 
DiscoofsesM Sucras 
Dombhipa, 194 
Dombhi-Heruka, 199 
Dcptje-jik-ch'es0 Vajra- bhairara 
Dot^e-Iek-pa. 242,247,294 
Dre-va-kdo-diibl m 'Doivessal 
Saviour’ 

Drok-mi, 198-200 
Drom, 198^ 

Drugu, 139 
Dudh-ko^ 213 


310 
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Dux^ Si 

Dfi-MBg, M5,13S, 147 

dzo, 29); flKzeba 

eartb-witafiss gescure su GuniMS 
dghc-^)ldpa^20 
Bkajad, 82,336,242,243 
glgmrrira ( ffOU ), 25, 209 
glcranP of cristma, 23-5 , 26.75 
Btils, thr«e, 15,65; fire. 65,75? six, 
263.371 

P amilt M ue Suddha-Familus 
Famil^-ProRccors, 6$, 116,163 
Fierce divimcies, of buddha^anki 
78-9, 203>il« 232; stt al» yi- 
Ja; p ro t e eco w , 68, 230, 232: 
m eiso t'am-oa 

Fire Buddhas stt Buddhabood ss 

Fi»e-FoId 

Fife BTiIsjw Evils 

Pive-fold persoaalic^ tu Compoaens 

Five Wisdoms su Wisdom as Five* 
fold 

'Flower of cKe Senses', 24$ 

Four kinds ofriciialaocionM Rices 

Four Truths, 20 

Fotmer Buddhas m Buddhss 

G2f>dhlra,4$ 

Gandhi, 8 / 

Gandhola, 174,293 
Gaoe^ 102,118 
Gaogcok, 313 
Gar Clan, 138-9,147 
Gauri, 200,332 
G^adhara, 199 

Ge 4 uk>pa ('Vircuous Order’), 4, 
183,187,189 
'Gem* Moon’, 190 
Geseures, 49. 67: earth^vitness, 18. 
60; daimtlessTMSS, 44, 47; giviog, 
45; mediation, 45: preaehi^, 37* 
45,47,48, 57; ritual gmeures, 68, 
70—3 p 4 sslm, 269 
ChasmarT, 200,232 


Giigit(8fv-<W), 140, 147, 152.162, 

173 

'God of che Plain’ 23^ 

243.347 

'Goddess Ocean of Wisdom', 229 
Goddesses, 80^ 3i4-5« 229- 

232; £tf4lsad^(^>7^8^ 
Goddesses of ^e OSlmgs, 67.184, 
230 

Gods, eacl7 Buddhist concepoou, 
16; inffodueed into Buddhism, 
78-83; waZsebodhisattns, 61^ 
‘Good CheraetedsBcs', 190 
GotakhnaA, 113,118,151 
Gooma, 1,107.283 
Greac Vehicle or Way set MahSTina 
Guarantee at Samaya 
Guardian divimees su Fierce divioi* 
ties 

GtMe, 271,178^. l89^pesdin 
GstfyassmSja-rmtrg, 90,293,204 
Gupa Dynasty, 43 
guru (master), 196-7 
Guru Tr’ak‘^(^ 4 afn), 228,234-5 

HalShala. 78 
Halumactha, 124 
Hamta Paas, 17! 

HaiD-ohang, 243, 247 
Hayagrtva (HocsO'Neck), 78, 230. 
249-50 

'Heart-Drop' pracciee, 162 
Hells, 17 

Heruka, 205, 78.79, 80, xoj, 203, 
205-9 jMSdin 

Hevajra, Btfce divini^, 103, 203— 
205; invocacfoQ. 73 
Heu^A-Sentri, 64, 77 Jn, 80, 89. 

90,193,198,199-300 
Himalaya or Himalayas, txfn. 
Hfnayica (Leaser Vehicle), 10, I2. 
28,194 

Hiodxusm, compared with Bud¬ 
dhism, 77,106^, 119 
HodpOQ, 51,103 
Wa^sacn^, I tz; su Rjcea 


OfiNSRAl INDEX 


(H^TagitTa), 2)o 
Huin-kica. 2o;« 2«5 
Hwtifti Thetu^ T*ntns rht OU 
Sat, 161-2 

tTsing, tot 

Louges, 44 ff, 285, 227 ; HcpaleK 
ei^^. 53-4 

locarmce Lui»« 218; stt aUe 

1 ama 

lodn. Lord of OodSi 43* 98, t68i 

229,271 

ladnibhud, l$l 
Indus, 172 

*Incemedute Sate\ 264,271 
Intonal irttod2l2> 88-90, 234, 233* 
256 

IsUn, 2, jitf Moslems 

Jsiiis, 10,43 ,45 

^kAdhsm, 171-2 

Jso^U. 176 

JsaUuls. 78 

jtf. 69,73,8oiM«vase 

Jewels. t}m wlltfetFreciocs Ones 

J1W011& 217-20 and 

JniMm, 193 

JnineadreM Sal 4 «ngof 8s 

Jo-vo at Predous Prince 

K4'<lain'fs, 198,202 
Ka-^-pa, 104, 213 
Kailfu, Mt., 17a, 172.178; m Mem 
tCAlacaikn, 105 
Kwirfh, >J 7 - 8 . 182 
Ksadronts, I 75 , 228 :«r$}ual 
Ksajur (^Tramlated Wocd*) sta 
Tibetan CaoMi 

Ki9h2(«. Ki'din^ 194 

Kinheri, 48 
KsnishkA 167-8 
Kar-efaung, IJJ. 159 
Karla, 42-3 

Karaa-Henika, 79.2>2 
K2rm2*TajrI„68 

Kashmir, 108, J40,141.152,167-9. 
172-a. 180,186.291-2 


Kliyapa, 99, i90/«. 

Kathmandu, 96, 292 

Ke&arpi^(« AoaiokicefvsEa), 2 $2 

KfuMsg, 129 

KhSsSiaitTa, 288 

KbaSarpam 186 

kharrS^ 76jn, 255 

Khoian, 139, 140, 144, 247, l$2, 

17a 

Khu-tDo, 197 

KhumUi, 213-6 290. 293; 

'counay'gDd’,294 
ICh7ap>]ulc at Viahau 
Kl^ung-lung. 292 

'King «the Bunuog Mouth’, 229, 
272 

'Kiag of the Dharma', 229,271 
Knowledge, chree-fbid, 13,22 
K6n*ch>-d-du stt 'Uotoo of the 
Predous One’ 
iriy&^antfa:, loz 

Krodhefrart (*^X Wiath’), 82, 
Kdiaad. 268 

Kshiogarbha, t86 

Kshiei^ni, 64 

Kulu, 140,171-2 
Kuoiat;, 115,118 

KuR-tu-a’ang-posK S^manca-bhadra 

Kua-2ang Paa, 171 

Kurukulll, 78 

Kushans, 45,60, 268, 391 

Kufinapta. 6,7, 37 

K^e-phang, 176 

Kye-s’ang«dong>tSap, I49 

Kyi, 189-190 

KyMoag, 199 

Ladakh, 170,171.178,189 

Lahul, 170, 271, 293 - 

Ldanl (skr. ’moma woman*, db. 

^Tj^ung-fia 'she wboisalooe'}, 88,90 
lana (sl3. gnn^ ’master*), 196-7, 
201 

Lama-Yidaffi'Kandcoma, 173; ut 
Three Predous Qna 


i 


Mi 


t 



QfiUBKKL IKD6X 


Lajig-^-ou, 99 , 1 J 5 * *^ 5 . iT 7,^$9 
LankSvaf^suln, 158 
Lek-^a'i'she-np, 180,19;, 197 
Laser Vehicle sre HToiyiiu 
Uu-eheo (Mahideva)i» 

Lha-de, 179,192 

iiii^(phAlJ{es)rmboQ, 114 

‘Lion Fian of Vow', zi^, zji 
Uon of che 228 

LiooThrone, 47,186 
LocanS, 82, II4. 2)0 
Lokanich. 78 

Lokefrara. 214, 631 78. lOl, 213, 
115.152 

LokefTuanja, 66 , 68 
Lokoccsaaadina, Jo 
Lo>ogaft, 132 

Locd Buddha Jte Buddha the Lord 
‘Lords of (he Soil' (eouBOT-gods), 
176,241,243,249, z 6 o. 2^ 
‘Lords of Alt Tteaauce’, 143, 249* 
260 

low, 62, 66, 84, 116, 186; psychic 
ce n tres, 89 

Lorus-Bom jft Padma-sambhava 
Ioti»holders 47.116 

lMitst^iUG«UUw, 57^pesm 
Lumbiu (Rumaiodd), 6,7 


h^dhyanuhi ('followers of the 
meaa', v<^. Doctt i iw of Reladn^i 
stt ?ec^ceioe of Wisdom), 47,2^ 
Magadha, 2.45, 54, 106, 168, 172, 
187,193 

Mahldera ue &va 
Mahikila, 79, loz, 242, 243, 289 
Mahisanghika. 46,105 
MahSsthimapiipta. 64, 186 
flis&£iuil&«-i( 2 ya {^Body of Great Miss' 
= Self-Snscent Body, 89*90), 234 
Mahivlra, 10 

MahSyina (Great Vehicle «r Way), 

II, 12,33ff,75i 115 . 

Mahayaiu (Chioese teaser), 156-8 
Maseru, 4, 19,189,191,287 
Maicribala, 169 


Maitripa st« AvadhOtipa 
K&nakT, 82,214,23 o 
Ma-mo (mocher«goddeases). 237, 
233-9 

ma^dali, definidoo. 287 (34-5); 
applieacioo, 64-77 pemnj 79^0, 
209, 250, 264,265; Sam>)4, 154; 
Tranquil Divinicies, 230-1; in 
praise of the mandala, 250; tu also 
Vajra-dhitu-mandala 
Mandiravl, 173, 229 
Mandi, 173-4 
Mang-song-mang-tsen,: 3 5 
Maag-yul, 148 
Ma-niog. 229, 242 
Manjufrl, origin, 61-2 and flWr 16; 
chuge of humly, 67; his partorr, 
8t: Nepal leg^, 92: Family- 
Protector, 116; fierce manifeso- 
don, 205; human manifittCadoAS, 

149 < 

MaSi}u£n-miU 4 alfe, 55 fn, 57, 62, 
63,112,116 

mastira (spel^, 68, 69, 74, 83 
MofTtrtySno, 51/). 56 
Man, 13-24.18,44,60,103 
Marpa, 199-200.207 
Ma-eh'aog (rheo>pw 4 m, 99, 148-9 
master (sito. guru, db* oUma), 86,87, 
196-7, ^o; tu Vajra-tnaster 
Mathura, 44-5 

Matsyendeaidth, ll 3 ~ 4 i Xl 6 - 3 > 
151-2 

Me-ak-tsom, 135, i47*-8 
Medicine, 247 , ^54 
Medione-buddhas, 189, 290-I 
Meni (Kailas), 133,281 
Mila Rapa, 87, Z04, izt 
Mind sr* Threefold Formula of Per¬ 
sonalia 

'Miod-Only', 31-2,34 
Mio>dr(^'ling, 219 
Moaasrenes, 2, 28,40-9 ^sisim, 85, 
95. 102-3, * 47 . * 79 ^ 

definraoB, 201; su tl* Jiwoag, 
Sam-^. Tabo, viUra 



GBNES.AL 


Moaks, 20i*'Zi 
Mocals, zo, 75 - 6 . 2>7J, 2S3 
Mo»leia$, 10^ 1191 141, 147. 16B, 
1B9 

‘Most Nobk Socrowlefts One', 190 
Mu (^irit-9phae usodatM with 
earif TibeOB belief iodiTuu kiog- 
ship). IZ7,1 50 

timiti, Gescuies» f»v.; Symbol, 8z, 
2b\, zt^ 

Mula-sarvaAiraelio, zo-i, 292 
Mu<i^tsen-pa» 135 
Mus, 59^ 

aysnol ptulcaophj m Perfeceoa o£ 
Wisdmn 

nlga(sctp«iir>44 
Neg-po cSez>>po st MahSkela 
Natfinm, S2; at aba Da-me-ma 
('EelfWbuis'). 2«o 
Hakn, 1S5 
n&l*jo(-pa Mr yogin 
nima-n^ sa personalia 
Naa-R-aoQg-csen, i}$, 138,139 
Naog-sh’er-s'o-tsen. 149 
Narcppa, 104,194 
Nane^rva. 78; tti P*adraa<MrtefvaL 
NSaik, 4A. 47-8 .57 
82 

Nepal, 92.3 aad podm, 140, 141, 
248,150,264» 172 
Nn^ 92-3 

Nga-ri(Wenezii Tibet). 179 

Nga-wangYbihten. 2ZI~Z, 259 

Ngog. 197 
Nuxan^TS 

a 86 ;MeBaddba 4 x)dia 
ntrySna, 12-13, J6-7, 32-3. 75 . 80, 
284 

Nyani-fo, 232 

b^ezhi-tsen.^, 127-133 ^auim, 
291 

nyen, 129,239 
198 

Nyiog^-pa, 152,219 
Nyn-gu-luBj, 199 


‘Ocean Melody of die Sound of the 
Doctxioe’, 290 

179 

O^e-p'e-de, 132 

0>de-pu-gyeL 228>^, 130, 234, 

0>gting«gyel, 239 
Odaneapuri, 106,154,194, jot 
Odivik, 101,108 

o&riogs, 40, lit, 245-8,252,254, 
*95 

Om Maqipadffie Hum, 128, 237, 
289 

Oo-diang-do, 283 

Padma-Heruka, 79,232,241 
Padma-k’ang-tsen of Gd, 99;« TrKt- 
s'ang of G8 

Pa^ou-Narteivara (l.ocuS-X^ of 
Dance), 187, 233, 235-8, 260; 
i»Na^vara 

Padma«jnbhava, 2, 150, 255^, 
198; Jegenda, 8. 9^, 150-2, 
X 73 - 4 . » 77 . lin^, 175. 

247. 251^; his manifesonons. 

228 

pagoda-eeaplea, 53.94,102 
I^aDynasxy, 54,201,301 
MJ-gyi-dorje, 99,165 
fiU (early Indian language in wbich 
the of the Theravidins js 

pwsefTed), 5,29,152 
PaBcalikha (the sage), 285 
Padeaiikha(|en^iam), 74 .^ 

PaEcaiikKa isaBjugbosha, 8t-2, 287 
Paodurav&sinl, 82,114. 23 0,23 6 
Pang-k^-che,214 
P'ar-lha-csKik'dun, 130 
parenm, 80-4, 2CC^ *^3*^ 
208-7.210,229-32 
Paf 7 ad, 8 i 
Kfupatas, 113 
Paiupas, 113 
Paplipwa, 188 
Pican, 94.102-3. <19 

Porflra OaeSMtSiddhas 
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Perfeeciofi of Wisdom 

Jir 35, 75. ». *5®. i^oj 

as supreme iemimfie diTuuc^, 3t; 
set also frafid, Wisdom and Means 

peraofitj^^sj, 26,27,85 
personili^, 15, 2j, 25-6, 65; tft 
Con^osencs (smnd^f, Threefold 
Formula 
Peshawar, 172 
Piprawa, 7 

p'pn-po, 122. 127-^1 131. 137. 
289-90. 291 

Pocala, 105, 124-5: ceadecce of the 
Dalai Lama 155 
Prajapati, 81 

pm/Aj, paroiet, 82-2, Z06, 207.2ic: 
wisdom, f .V. 

pnySapifarnjra see Petfecdou o£ Wis¬ 
dom 

Prajoecdiarud. 198 
frarimoksha (rules of monastic disd- 
pliae), 20.227 

praril^annup^ see Twelre-fold 
causal oerus 

preaching gesture see Gestures 
Precious Prince. 145-7 
Pttoi, 293 

Protectors su Fierce dl?iiuties. 
Family Piececcots 
Pu(OSl: Poo), 129,290-1 
Pu-Oe Zenith Sovereign^, 2 54 
w person 
Pu-©^el, 129, 231 
Pukkast. 200, 252 
Pi>rasg, 278, 289 
Pur-gTuJ, 176,293 

Pihula, 79, 242, 243 
Rihulagupm. 193 

Rijgir (aodent came: RSjag^), 2, 
54-94 

Ril-pe>cen. 135,145,263-4,172 
Ri-m^dte, 145 

n^<h'uag-wa (skr. prc»ra;its), 2ol 
iastwS (m. 'giri^', dK ro^od 
’corpse *), 88,90 


rune (jewel), $6 
fUtna'Hcruka, 79,232 
fUtnafcetu, 286 
Ratnaf^, 64,67 
RatnacakshitB, 104,105-8 
Ratnasamhhara, 86-7 
fUtVKTajn, 68 

RedCcag, 152,,255 
RichacdsoQ, x-n, 242,159,161 
Rin-cben S’ang-po, 87, 180-5,192- 

»P3 

rites, of magic, 76-7, 262-2, 279 
Jn; four hinds of ritual acoon. 77. 
257-61 

RiwaUac, 173-4 
’Roaring Uon', 228 
Roerich, 293^> 

RoheangPass, 171 

Roog'P^ (0^: Rongbuk), 213, 
228,219 

R^e^escenc. i27-^4paw^ 

Rummindei see Lumbini 

SaJibamepu^deriha see Lorus of die 
Good Law 

SVhor. 154,173 
^akti, 81 

^akp-Sage (^TvecouQ, ^uasi- 
hs&Eori^ 1^, 5^ 20, 22-3, 
37^, 227, 278: m^ducal assoda- 
doiis, 9-12, 43^; si^-muo- 
dane coDeepnoo, 54, 58, 59; as 
fomilp-hea^ 62-3: as one among 
many. 102, 103, 229: Uon of the 
8aJ^. 228 
Sadey^-pa. 299 
Sakyadet. 105-6 

SSl*4uagofBe(jDaaerKlm), 148, i5o» 

157.15^ 

sanSihi su conceagarion 
Samanea-hhadta, bodhuatpa, 64; 

buddha, 232-4,252 
Samacha. 293 

samara (bond, guarantee), 287-8, 71, 

74-^59 

smhha^aJa^, 286; set Eoddha-Bodies 
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Sajnbhon of 7 h 5 e« Z4l-2« 143* 

167* 1 ^ 9 ’^71 

Mjufrd Cmenfig oa asgfdier'i vf<,. 

pbesomen&lo&srenee), 27131-2 
MTuUrtf{unpukc»), t;. 23,67 
^vara, 205-6,76, {03.105.204 
Sam-yi. 152-3,158,196,298,241 
Si.oa-Iek, 135, 136, 138, 158-63, 
292 

SSnchi, 40 
Sanga Dor^, 2t 3-4 
Mityi9/{pa(?pcioQa), 23, 67 
Sintankihita, 99, 148, 149-50, 
152,156,173,181 
&atipa, 198 
SanmtT, 82 
Sarrtadi, 18 

Sarvaiitmi'ftnrtH-JtirtUh, 1 58 
Sarramranoavuhkambin, 64 
SarvSaandtn, 26-7.46,252,164 
$0y^0hif(U»‘taryt 58; 

lu 'Sympoaium of Teudi' 
Mccra-rajri, 68, 

^v«t,200 

Self-Eu&Kot Body, 89^0; tu elx 
Buddha*Bodiea 
Senge-doQg-o\a, 228 
Safige-aaithfyel, 189 
Se-tsGa, 196 

seruai syaiboliain, 83 -4.88-90 
Sb'a.262 
SS'a*ina, 206-7 
Sbam-po, 232 

Sh'ang^'u^ 139, 170-1. 290, 
292-3 

5 har-Khumbu, 97,213 -6 
Shashio, 293 
Sh«rp«,2i5^ 

ShWa-o, {79 

Sui£h»('F«e^ODea'). 85-7.104- 
105,151-2,178,296-^ 

213 

^VA. 63,79* i<J7. 113-4.178,191, 
203,205,289 

sa CooipcneoB of Poaoo- 

ali^ 


^Slayer of Death* (Yaaiancaka), 23 o 
&na£il!, 200, 232 

Song-tscft-gam-po, 155, 138, 139, 

J42, 144 . 150.170 
soMl»eF<noQaIi^ 

SoverugD-Boddha su Budifha the 
Lord 

Speech sa Threefold Formula of 
Personally 
$p«IUw Man/ra 

apheces of emttnce, 15-17. 263-5. 

271 

Spiti, 17:, 176,178,182,188 
frivaiUf Chearers’, aii^, thott who 
cUioi Co follow du e»tlj teachings), 

61/). 277 

^•gbosha uf Tchi-sh’et of Ba 
scupa (ob, di>cen). 57 S. 44, 49, 
96-7, 100, 103, 114, 167, 280; 
tu ahe Srayambhitaach, Bodhuach 
^uddhodana, 6 
Sdm*pa-khea-po, 127 
* 5 iifvRay’. 22^ 

'Supreme De Zeoich-Sovereig&y, 

Sutlej, 271,178,182 
svtras, definicion, 54^: new ones, 29, 
39.61 

Sifm^epr^h£s 9 ttmti 0 iSm, 2 58 
Su2uki, 157 

Seayambhuoacb, 95-8, 99, 214, 295 
Symbol, sreMfidti 
syoibola of Sakya-Sage, 39-40 
'^mposium of Truth', 58, 69, 80. 
282,202 

Swic Vally (Uddiyaca, 5.«,), 171 
sword, 66 

'Swirlerof Nwcar*. 230,236 

Tabo, 283-7,190-1 

t'axn^ea (Jmn-em), 288, 242-4 (63, 

79. i5^) 

tanoas, cere, 54-6. 81-2. 224, 
293-4; enra*<aaoaicaJ, 161-2: 
cicegones, 202^ 181 
canvtc. defined, 51 Jn 
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Tin, 7$, 82,114^ 2$0 
TinmScha, xo2« 10$ 
mh ^ ata , ^ 10 ; £um 17 iujimi 62-3, 
66 

Tsxib, 173 

Teng-be-«he(tf(^&xt<, *gr«nhtgk* 
ellee', OSl loeorrecd^: Thyang- 
bo-«he), 2i4» 293 
cea{Mwers(ofabuddha), 2i 
Tha-Dif ‘wwts pilin'), 

Thiog-Ikaitf Plain 

ThcravSclin, 50, 12, 19, 27-^, 52, 
152 

Tliftmas, E. J., 5 
TTinnus, F, W., 292^5 
Th&>-mi Simbho^ see Sambhoa 
Tborough>Kno«rir)g King', 190 
Thought of Enlightenoient, 35-6, 
55 i 75 * 89-90,227,251 
'Thoughtful Coveter of ehe Best', 
228 

Thret Evili tee Evils 
Thrc^old Formula of Persooiliey 
(Bojf, Speech and Mind). 68,214, 

237*25^*474 

Three^d knowledge of a buddha. 

ii.zz 

Thm Jewels (Buddha, Law/Do^ 
Tnce, A&seoib^), 15 5, i6o;taacric 
form, 175,22^, 228 
Three Prmous Ones 

Three Jewell (triratnt) 
Tilxcan caiwn, 29, 53, 105, 152, 
161,163-4, 28<^2 

— early literature, 122-32 psutim, 
J53-4,239-42,273-a 

— Ungwage, 142-4,291 

— tea. 195 

Ting-dsia S’ang-po of Nyaog, 139, 
l6o>3 

Ti-ae(Meru, Kailas) 232-3 
dcias, 17; stt Wheel of Eu&tesee 
tombs, 132,290 
Toag-tsen of Car, 238 
tor-mi, 24$-8 


Tr'ak-ahing'^ (OSI; Ta3c$hii>do), 
214-5 

'Tranquil and Fierce Divinities', 
229-32 
tr’a-pa, zoi 
tree, 1,4,39,44 
TxhaB^s'uk, 144 

Tri\i-de-soDg-tsen, 135, 136; m Sa- 
Bd'lek 

Trhi^e-C8uk-8eQ, 135: w Me-ak. 
Com 

Trhi*mai]g-loog, 235 
Tthi^ruag, 138 
Trhi-s'angof Co, 148-9 
Trhi'sh'ec of Be, 99,156 
Trhi-aofig-deu-tten, 98-9,135,136, 
138,148-58,241.291-2 
Trhi-aong>iseo, 135; «e Song-tsen- 
gam'po 

Trhi-tsen*po, 131 

Trhi-tsuk4le-t8en, 13 5: Rll-pa-cen 
Trhi-U-dum-tsea. 235; tu Laog- 
dar*raa 

Tihiil-naag, 145 

Tt'i-Cum, 131-2,137 

cr'up-thop(sid^). 201 

Tsacg, 179,196,198 

— Kmg of, 133-4 

Tsaag-po,i33 

Tsaparang, 185 

Taeo-nya of Gv, 138 

Taong-kha-pa, 4,19, 287,189, 202 

Tucd.zi, 234, X36, 345,174* 185 

Tun-Huang, 257, 150 
Twelve>fdd causal cenia, 23-15, 
263; see tho Wheel of Existence 
'Two-in-One' (db. 83, 

88-90,96,251 

U-ahang-do, 153 
U%*ana, 127 

Uddiyioa. 140, 151, 168, 172-5 
pessim, 203 

'Union of ^e Precious Ones', 175, 
204, 228-34; Eturgy, 249-58, 
261,295 


8I7 
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'Ud^ of All the Slc»e<l’i 204, 

235-6.255 

'UoifcEsal Saviour’, 257^1 264^75 
2^8 

UrjifCii (obotanize^ form of V^l- 
^m), 214,253 
Uahol^-auicapaaa, i 
Usholshavij^, loi 


vac, 81 

VurcKaoa, 58, 59. U, 74.282,291, 

aoz, 206,286 
Vaireeaoa (Traaalacor), 218 
Vaiirava^ 242 

vajra, 62,66,74.84, x86, PI. 38 
Vajra>Uainvv 1S3,205 
V4fr3ftiyt $u Vajra^naater 
Vajca>^ka, 205,207-20 
Va}ra.'^akiBl,220 
Vajradkara, 74,86 
Vajradharma, 71 

66 S. 74.76.97, 
159.282.184.229-31 
VajradlttWffvart. 82 
Vajcagarbha, 70 
Vajn-Htfuka. 79,232 
Vajrakarma, 71 
Vajn-kuziJra. 234,241, 242 
VajralocaAa. 70 

Vaira-mfsar, 71-2, 112, 160, 
192 

Va^rafilcufa. 68 

Vajrapioi. 62-7 passim, 116, 163, 

Vajnpaia. 68 
Vajcvaou. 71 
VapiMmidhi'SHird, 158 
Vajrifani ut Diamefid*Seat 
Vajraaa<cva(A^aaiaii&De Bcid^ 68- 
74^«rf«, 244-5,259 
VajrasphoQ, 68 
Va^Vacihl. 207, 2lo 
Vajnvda, 68 
V*jr*7ioa, 51/ii, 76 
Vajca^TC^Dl, 251 


Vase of Life (vase cootai&ing the 
aeeor,24^,255 

—, ritual, 262, 266, 269, PI. 58; 
s» also 245 

Vasubandhu, 30, ici 
Va«idlua ,78 
\^t8TpuMyas, 26 
'Victorious’ (Vijaya), 2jo 
288,289 

vc^ei^^rs (lu. 'holdeta of the spell' 
humao and aoB^bumao), 
62,233,266 

vfiire (^mo ms c ery '), 96, loz, 108-9, 
111, 119 

viJUinimcoosdcmSMiS 
VikramafUa, 85, 103, Z05-6, 272, 
194, i^, 198 
Viaulanutra, 161-2 
Virupa, 198 
Vishnu. 107,242 

Wheel of Emceoce, 13-17, 23, 
224-5. passim 

wheel (of the Doecrioe), 39,44, 57, 

^, 70 . 120 . 251.274 

WisdoD, in the early s^moIs, 21-2, 
27: as a 'GresC Perfcccoa' ste 
PerfeccioD of Wisdom ss 'ferci- 
nioe partner' » prajHii ’Wisdom 
and Compassion/Means', 83-4, 
255, 256. 258: su also 'Two 4 n- 
Ooe' 

’Wisdom as FivefdM(palayAiru), 65, 
67,235J as siafdld, 263,271 
Wiu Man asiJ Fool, 169 
worship', ertersal, iocenial and 
secret, 245-7 

yatsha, 154,289,291,292 
YMh'ur,239^ 

Yaowttaka, 'Slayer of Peach', 204- 
205,105,230 
Yar-lho4ham«po, 127 
Yar-lung, 127. 134, 135, 136, 141, 
169,17a 

Yer-pa, 156,198 
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Ye-«he> 9 , 179* 180, 181, 184, 

*94 

yeti, iX4,294 

288» 79-So, 105, azd, 254- 
236.(203-11) 

Yo^ttn CpcaeBcc of yoga*, die 
Docetioe of ‘Micd-Ool^’, j.v.). 
30^,47,101 
ye^tsnira, Z02-3 
yogin, 85-^,113-4, 119-20, 161 


TOgioI, 82, 88, ao6; dghc of lov 
oete, 200,232 
yogini^tiuttn, 203^ 206 
Yon-ten of Tr’en-^ 264 
Yuan Qiwang, 3. x8. 30^, loz, 
140. z68, 174 

zebu (db. nfio), 293, 170,225 
Zen. 157 

Zenith SorereigDCy of Light, 239 
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Zteeft wie« ^ monirff sn |#w«, rrfitnitu 
thnu^ iht Gaund Index 


Xx-fffel 

Kitn^-kiar^po 

au 

dKm-aiehe^sfyl-ie 

iXe-'gykf 

hKa-fgruJ-pa 

iKa-g2sas~pa 

sKar-ehn^^ 

tKffr-ion 


Sanunca-bfudn 

2^(iapeaa) 

* Union ^ cbe Predeos Orttd 

Tib<nnCBJWa 

Ks^g7u-pa 

fU-dm-JM 

Kai'thuog 

150 


Xha-'het^iyd-pe 

Kbxm^yuUiha 

X^ah-'ft^ 

KhrUUt^fl^hum 
Ki>tt~Ut<nn^insen 
Kkfl-Jktt Alw i «t?ei 
K^'hrlf^ 

sm 

Kkfi^ew^kftseei • 
mXh^'gn^ 



King of the Bunung Mouth 

Khumbu 'counci^^od' 

VuhQU 

TrhazHCr'uk 

Trhi*dO-sofig 

Tthi*de-e8ux>B«c 

Tchi-do*soQg>tses 

TcKi'lMum'tscn 

Tchi<nag 

Trhi-maag 4 ong 

Trhi'tsuk^tKU 

Trhi'ts«n>po 

Trhi^ng"deu»t»m 

Tchi-Mng*cs<a 

cUkiuI 


CerJeg 

Gtm^ 

Gri’giem 

Oni^M 

i(Mha 
mGcs’Kiri-ktfi^ 
'Ger sTong-hlMn 
'Got h 


tr'a*ps 
Tr'i^um 
Tr*up-<hop 
Ge 4 uk-pa 
290, (dnp-lha) 
Tdii-s'aflg of C5 
Tong-caen of Ov 
Tscfi-f^ of Gar 
'IMToral Saviour* 
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*Thorougb-knowing (Cjng* 

iCfn‘po 

129 

CbufJyirsy^i^ 

Cbos-’liffr 

Chs'^a dlyai^ 

snCboJ-rtm 

Kiagof cKe Dharma 

292 

‘Ocean Melody of tlie Souod of the 
Doecnne' 
clio*ren, fwetupa 

}iyl^4m'oJ-ftr 

ghfy(t-ihri-h<^fO 

r^yud-'btifn 

sNylng-thli 

'Sun-Ray' 

Nya-trhi-CMa-po 
* 29 ' 2?9 

Nying-ma-pa 

‘Hundred Thousand Tanctv of die 
Old Sect' 

‘Hear^Dfop' 

jr^r.W^ 

iTor-ina 

Locd of the Treasure 
cot-ma 

Ti^U 

TL-tr4Hg 

Thvi-ntf nt^Uo-ta 

'Design of ErcBlJent Weave* 

'God of the Plaia* 

\^7 

Saxnbhofa ofThdo 

Dtm-eeo 

Dmt-ean-tfyi-gnf 

hDud 

hDuJ^si-’Uyil'iii 

hDMtubt^ 

•l>n 

fDt’Tjt 

fD>fjt If^pa 

Ilk 

t’am-ceo 

245-4 

Cemetecy-Goddess 

De-sne-fna 

Mira 

SwicUcofHeccar 

SamTara 

‘Unity of All the Ble&secT 

290 

Va|a 

VMta-bhauan 

Adjunantine Sagging Belly 
Dotje-leV>pa 

Vajta-kuixura 

De 
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Hm^niehoi 

M6 



gffem^lehot 

136 

gffsm-H-fmtf-itun 

Ndm-rt-soQ^tseo 

f}^am-dos~STat 

Vai^ianiTa 

fVel-'iyof'fi 

BsI'joC'pa (TOgic) 

Pad-nt^^nuho 

Riwilsax 

ihc 

Po 


Ps^e Zenitii'Someign^ 


Pl>RU)g 

PMia 

290 

P^ihkM 

24$ 

P^Uf^ 

duofi-wa 

'PhnUtnuig 

128 

Triifli-ung 

B^h»-uh!^s-hdiin 

P'ar-Iha*8luk*^{lA 

Ban 

P’on 


9*^ 

Ck'ang^ht^^ 

fytng-duh-’oj 

BrtgJmof 

RedCng 

BrtnJii YmMui 

Y^ten ^ Tr'es^ka 

Bru^ 

Giigie 

'Bng^i 

Dtok-Bii 

’Bfwi 

Dtom 


Supceme De Z«fU(fa>Se 7 ereigo^ 

BiiiMatMnihcfafti 

Tliot^ [fill Coreter of the Best 


PJowex of che moss 


Sil-aaog of Ba^Bifiendra) 
Naag-sh'ar^^u-ftfo 

K7e4*ang*doag-tsap of Bi2 
Trhi-ah*a of£ 

iBA-man^l^tr^-}man 


sBa-vti-khri^^ 

Ua-nl>\g 

Ma>iuDg 

Mt-mo 

Ma>mo 

idrom-pi-ifya 

Ma-aK*a2)g sbom-pa 4 cpe 

Uasa^s 

129 

Mtt-n«-Uson^po 

MiKi^^tseo-pa 

M 9 -’^(y&oriu 

Mo^k-tshom 

322 
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My^g^g0i"iiiti mehe^fcl 

Myttng ilng-i^gf^’iQn 9(aig-f9 

Mc4t Noble Soffdwieu Om 
T iag-dzia S'aag-po o£ Nyao^ 


150 

rMvotiMM 

Mu 

iTru^^ 

iTsai 

156 

tza, 156 


127-8 


127 


‘Good du^actoiscia’ 


'Wse Mao and Fool’ 


130 

Zhi^ro 

Sh'aog-eh’wig 

'Tranquil and Fierce Dmoide 

Zk-le-‘oi 

5 h'i>wai« 

Zhva 

ShU 

gZit-^a^ 

Lords of the Soil 

Z^-mn 

149 

Z^-ior 

S’a.hot 


‘Two is One' 

gZt^hi 

RIhuU 

‘Od’gung^gyd 



0-do-p'e-de 

’OdMt^ffutgyd 

0-de-pti-g)'el 


On-chaog-do 

Ts-^iwf 

Ya-«h’iff 


IJO 


Yar 4 ang 

Xtr'\h*-shan-fO 

127 


Yt*dam 

7t'shtf<rSsU-fgyal 

'Goddess Ocean of Wisdom' 

Yt^hts^’oi 

Yo^hM 

Tirr-ptf 

Yct-pa 

gYu-iys 


lywr^^rwij 

128.136 
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JLin-dm 

Sel-rtu 


R^nio-ehe 

np>ch'us^wa 

Ril-pa><ezi 

Famil^Ptottctots 

^Gera-Moco' 

RiA*ehea5’afig*po 

ijo, I70>- 

1*7 


Lm-’bra 


*99 

Lek-pu-she-np 


Shg-fyaioi^ 


Sar^t-fgfos suwtX^ 

Sai-nA 4 ^ 

Str^^tsgTKgi 

Se^im-WltK 

5 fU^I Ir^ 

jrvq^-i^o^ 

^ra^knn^M-jw 

^5<r44«v dri-mti rin^hm 


Ham-'fhrafig 

lH*<hai 

iHi-Ue 



igo 

Lion ofche&I^ 


Sa^k^a-ps 

Lords of^Soil 

Buddha Master of Medicine 

RotfiagLion 
Li» Firm of Vow 

I JO 

243 

Soog-BcB-gam^ 

246 

ImiancuUze Gem of ExetUeot Gold 


Haownhaog 

Mahadera 

Lha^e 

Ifidra Lead of Gods 


3 ^ 



f 


Turfon 


tXaroshohr 


•Kucha 


• Somarkond 


-m*'. ' 


^ ♦Kashgar ^ 
) c rJ ^ 

C ^ 


asih’a 


Miran 


Tun Huang 


♦ BodoKshan ..b 


Khotan 


UOOIVANA 


GUOfT \ 


BALI^TAN 


DRUCU 

/ 

i 




KA^h^lfi 


L©h f 

M 
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TIBET AND 

ADJACENT COUNTRIES 

Piece names 
ftAC£ NAMES 
DIBTAlCr NAMES 
AhyiiQQl ftQiUrtf 

960 u • i«i 


VAiA/^NAAA.jh^^ *MtK<3tlQt 




rSANG 




^■^.♦Kyi-ronQ . 

''V W SiKKiM .< '•— \f 

^ Kothmandu*'*-,--A * f ' # 

Pjprowo**K<3pjloi IpatQr) 

Y vastu J jiwcng ^9j}^ pong.. 


XA , . 

Bodhgaya t 


f a:sv 
















'/ocha Pcss 


Ga(^hi 


P^otori 


Pathonkot 


Svf^ 

Tiapoi 


Arnritso 


Simla 


Khyur>9lgn' 


'OnQsarowor 


WESTERN TIBET 
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